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Art. I.— the city OF MATHURA. 
I. Historical. 


T he city of Matk^i has been a place of note from remotest 
antiquity. In Eh^ddbist times it was one of the centres of 
that religion, and its sacred shrines and relics attiacted pilgrims 
even from China, two of whom have left records of their travels. 
The first, by name Fa Hian, spent, as he informs us, three years 
in Western Asia, visiting all the places connected with eveut| 
in the life of the great teacher or of his immediate successors ; 
his main object being to collect authentic copies of the oldest 
theological texts and commentaries to take back with him to his 
owA country. Commencing bis journey from Tibet, he passed 
successively through Kashmir, Kabul, Kandahar and the Panjab 
and so arrived in Central ludia, the mxdhya-des of Hindu geo- 
ifraphers. Here the first kingdom that he entered ivas Mathura, 
with its capitaUof the same name situate on the bank of the 
Efamuna. All the people from the iiighest to the lowest were 
staunch Buddhists, and maintained that they had been so ever 
since the time of Sakya Muni’s translation. This statement must 
be accepted with considerable reserve, since other evidence tends 
to show that Huidnism was the prevalent religion during part of 
the interval between Buddha’s death and Fa Hian’s visit, which 
was made about t^e year 400 A«D. He assures us, however, that 
many of the ecclesiastical establishments possessed copper plates 
fD||mved with the original deeds of endov^meat in attestation 0$, 
thelrantiq^fity. In the capitTll— where he rested a ivhole month-— 
and its vicinitjj, on the opposite banks of the river, were twenty 
inonasteries^^cor^ining in a^ome 3,000 monks. There were 
moreover six relie^tos^rs, or of which the most famous was 

the one erected in honour of the great apostle Sari-pntra. The five 
other d^irpaa are also mentioned by name ; two of them commemor- 
ated respectively Anaudai special patron of jrelig^ous women, 
and Mudgala«putra, the gmt doctor of jSUmdd&i or contemplative 
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Hevotion Tbe remaining three were dedicated to the cultus of 
the Abhi-dharina, the ‘Siitra and the Vindya, divisions of thd 
sacred books, treating respectively of Metaphysics, Reiigion apd 
Morality, and k^iown in Buddhist literature by the collect! 
name of the Tri-pitaka or * tliroe baskets.' 

Some 200 years later, Hwen Thsang, another pilgrim from the 
Flowery Land, was impelled by like religious zeal to spend sixteen 
years, from 629 to G4j5 A.D., travelling throughout India. On 
his return to China, he compiled by special command of the 
Emperor a work in twelve books entitled ' Memoirs ^of Western 
Countries,’ giving succinct geographical descriptions of all the 
kingdoms, amounting in mimher to 128, that he had either 
personally visited, or of v. r.ich he had been able to acquire authen- 
tic information. After his death, two 5f his disciples, wishing to 
individualize the record of their nnistor’s adventures, compiled 
ill ton books a special nanative (»f bis and Indian travels. 
This has been translated into Fi\*nclj the great Orientalist, 
Moris. S. JulicD. Matliuia is {i<\scnbcfi as Iting 20 li, or miles 
in circnmffU'ence, and as containing still, as in tliodays of Fa Hian, 
20 monasteries. But the nuinber of resident monks had been 


jreduced to 2,000, and five temples had been erected to Brahinani- 
cal divinities ; both facts imlicaling the gradual decline of Biid- 
dliism. Seven slvpas were revt-renced as containing ivllcs of the 
great teadhers of tlic law ; end apnaiviitiy — thongli there is some 
slight variation in the tit.h,- — me the .-ame ns those fuentiofied 
by the earlier pilg^m, witii the je!(iiti<.n of one dedicated to 
the memory of Baiiul.i the son of Bu-ldha. About a mile and 
a half to the east of the Unvn was a m(»T»nstery on a hill, said tij 
have been built by IJpagupta, wlieic some hairs ♦£ his beard and 
parings of his nails were preserved as relics. At a hill to tli^ 


uortli of this monastery was a cave, twenty feet high and thirty feet 

Jong, containing an immense f|naiitit\ of little banihii spikes, re-* 

presenting the^number of sainted men and women who had been 

converted (»y Lpagupta, and wlio had token liini as their spiritual 

director. In the Memoirs it is add€<l that 25 li to the south-east 

of this cave was a large dry tank, where it w'as f^nd that one day 

as Buddha was pacirig up and down, he was offered some honey 

. by a monkey, which he graciously acc(‘pted. TKie monkey 

so charmed at the condescension tluft he forgot where fee waAuA' 

in Ins ecstnsy fell oyer into the tank and was drowniL'd : as a reward 

lor his meritorious conduct, when lije next took ‘'birtSj, it was in 

luman form. A little to the north ^tlqs ta|>k was a wood with 

several sfupas to mark the spots that* had been hallowed by 

oarlier Buddhas, and where ^arious^ 

^nonndS''' " eithertsat in meditation or had 

eKponnded the scriptures. 
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^ After Hwen Thsang's visit in 634? AJ). there is no conteni * 
porary reqprd of Mathur& till the year 1017, when it was sacked 
Mahmfid of Oazni in his ninth invasion of iLu^a. The original 
saurce of fnformation respecting Mahindd’s campaigns ' is th^ 
TSrikh Yatnini of A1 Utbi, who was himself secretary td the 
Sultan, though he did not accompany him in his expeditions. He 
mentions by name neither Mathura nor Maha-ban, but only 
describes certain localities which have been so identilied by Firishta ^ 
and later Igstoriana. The place supposed to be Maha-ban he 
calls ‘the Fort of Kiilchand,’ a Rdja wlio (he writes) “ was justly 
confident in his strength ; for no one had fought against him 
without being defeated. He liaJ vast territories, enormous wealth, 
a numerous and brave arrn}^ huge elephants and strong forts, which 
no enemy had been able to reduce. When he saw that the Sultan 
advanced against himi^e drew up his army and elephants in a 
‘deep forest’ * ready fo^|ctiori. But finding every attempt to re- 
pulse the invaders fail, the beleaguered infidels at last quilted the 
fort, and tried to cross the broad river which flowed in its rear. 
When some 50.000 men had been killed or drowned, Kulchand 
"took a dagger with which he first slew his wife and then drov^e it 
into his own body. The Sultan obtained by this victory 185 fine 
elephants besides other booty.” In the neighbouring holy city, 
identified as Mathura, “ he saw a building of exquisite structure 
which the'^inhabitarits declared to be the handiwork not of men 
but of Genii. The to\v’a-wall was constructed of hard stone 
gand had opening on the river two gates, raised on high and 
iniissive basements to protect them from the floods. On tlie two 
sides of the city, were thousands of houses, witli idol tQmjdes 
a^aclied, all of masonry and strengthened throughout with bars of 
iron; and opposite them were other buildings supported on stout 
wooden pillars. lu the middle of the city w'us a temole larger 
and finer than the rest, to which neither painting nor description 
could do justice. ^Tlie Sukan thus wrote respecting it ; If any 
one wished to construct a building equal to it, he would not be| 
able to do so, witlmut expending a hundred million dinars, and. 
the work would occupy two hundred years, even though the most 
abWand experienced workmen were eir^loyed. Orders wqve 
mveiUkhat the temples shoiild be burnt with naphtlm and fire 
and levelled with the ground. ” The city was given up to plunder 
for twenty Among the spmtare said to have been five great 

idols of phre gbld with eyes rubies and adornments of other ^ 
precious stones, together •with a vast number of spaaller silver 
"images, which when broken up formed a loi^ for more than a 
hundred camels. The total ^value of the spoil has beej^ estimated 

* Words toy be intended a» a ii^ral translation of the name aiuhfi-bau. * 
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three millions of rupis ; while the number of Hindus carri^ 
away into captivity exceeded 5»000. . ^ 

Nizacn-ud'din, Firishta and the other late Muhammadan his- 
torians take for^^granted that Mathura was at that tkne an excjjh- 
sivcly Brahmanical city. Tt is barely possible that such was 
really the case ; but the original authorities leave the point open^ 
and speak only in general terms of idolaters, a name equally 
applicable to Buddhists. Many of the temples, after being gutted 
of all their valuable contents, were left standing ; probably because 
they were too massive to admit of easy destruction. iSome writers 
allege that the conqueror spared them on account of their exceed- 
ing beauty, founding this opinion on the eulogistic expressions 
employed by Mahmud in his letter ^to the Governor of Gazni 
quoted above. It is also stated that, on his return home, he in- 
troduced the Indian style of architecture sat his own capital, where 
he erected a splendid mosque, upon whwQ he bestowed the name 
of * the Celestial Bride.* But, however much he may have admired 
the magnificence of Mathura, it is clear that he was influenced 
by other motives than admimtion in sparing the fabric of the 
temples; for the gold and silver images, which he did not- 
hesitate to demolish, must have been of still more excellent 
workmanship. 

period of Muhammadan supremacy, the history of 
Mathura is almost a total blanks The natural dislike of the 
ruling power to be brought into close personal connection with 
^ch a centre of superstition divested the town of all political 
importance; while the Hindu pilgrims, who still continued to* 
frequent its impoverished shrines, were not invited to preseift 
as^^e prie.ste were not anxious to receive, anj lavish donatio*! 
which would only excite the jealousy of the rival faith. Thuf 
while there are abundant remains of the earlier Buddhist period’ 
tliere IS not a single building, nor fragment of a buildin^r, ^whiclf 
can be. assigned to any year in the long interval between Ihl 
invasion of Mahmfid in 1017 A.D., and* the reio'u of Akbar in iha 
latter half of the 16th century. ° 

since whenever the unfortunate 
a^ttrwtthe emperors notice, it became at once a mark 
for pillage and desecrafion : and th^ more relimoiia 
the more thorough the persecution. Take for 
i,om tb. Tfakb-i-Mbdi of 

M utteriT destJv zealous a MusAlmitrti^. 

^he sbrines of Matburt AatliSne^of 1 roiM 

-•awura, u>at mine^crf beatbeoisin. ud turned ^ 
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l^rincipal temples into saraeB and colleges. Their *stone images, 
were given to the butchers to serve them as meat-weights^ and 
all the Hid*d6s in Mathura were strictly prohibited from shaving 
t^eir beads •and beards and performing their ablfitions. He thus 
put an end to all the idolatrous rites of the infidels there ; and 
no Hindu, if ‘ be wished to have his head or beard shaved, could 
get a barber to do it.” 

After a short space of tolerant government,* the old career of 
wanton destruction was renewed by Aurangzeb, the Oliver Crom- 
well of Indid; who thought to destroy even the ancient 'name 
of the city, by substituting for it Islampur or Islamabad ; and it is 
only from the days when the Jats and Mahrattas b^an to be the 
virtual sovereigns of the country that any series of monumental 
records exists. 

It was, while still only a competitor for the throne, that Aurang- 
zeb first saw MathurSL This was in 1658, a few days after the 
momentous battle of SatiTOgarh,"f“ in which the combined forces of 
himself and Murdd Bakhsh had routed the army of their elder 
brother Ddra. The two princes, as they encamped together, 
irfippeared to be on the most cordial and affectionate terms ; and 
Aurangzeb, protesting that for himself he desired only some 
sequestered spot, where unharassed by the toils of government be 
might pass his time in prayer and religious meditation, persistently 
addressed Murfid by the royal title as the recognized successor'of 
Shah Jaban. The evening wfi& spent at the banquet ; and when 
the wine cup bad begun to circulate freely, the pious Aurangzeb^ 
^feigning religious scruples, begged permission to retire. It would 
bkve been well for Mur&d had he also regarded the prohibition 
qf the Koran, stupor of intoxication soon oyerpowered him, 

and he was only restored to consciousness by a contemptuous 
kick from the foot of the brother who bad just declared himself 
%is faithful vassal. That same night the unfortunate Mur&d, 
heavily fettered, yias sent a prisoner to Delhi and thrown into the 
fortress of Salim-garh. He was subsequently removed to Gwaliit 
^and there murdered. 

In spite of the mgreeable reminiscences which a man of Aurang-^ 
zeb’s temperamentrmust have cherished in connection with a plia^. 
Urblli t on act of*such unnatural perfidy *liad. been^ succedsfuJIy 
acccm^^HslMti, bis fanaticism ^as not a wbit mitigated in; favour 
of the city TIHlatburi. In 1668 a local rebellion aifEni^i^ him 
a fit pretext *£». a . crusade against Bin^hiism. inmigenta 

. — — ^ = * 

* ike ui IndieMjonof iiaportHiQM, t Semogarh is one varoh 

itmay beuMbtiooed tluit ia X|bsr^ from Agi*, ^ee oetseil in hoaoar of' 
time tb<nw a at MAnrari, the event,. Fathabid. *(be |daee' at 
a«^: tat otqpper .eBiaajie. ; • 
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•had mustered at Sialiora, a village in the Malia-lmn pargana, 
wlv^re (as we learn from the Maasir-i-Alatngin) tpe Governor 
Abd-ul-Nabi advanced to meet them. “ He was at first 
rious and succee*ded in killing the ringleaders ; but fti the middle 
of the fight he was struck by a bullet and died the death of a 
martyr.’* He was followed in office by Snff-Shikan Khdfi ; but as he 
was not able to suppress the revolt, which began to assume formid-^ 
able dimensions, he was removed at the end of the year 1669 and, 
Hasap All Khdn appointed Faiijdar in his place. The ringleader 
of the disturbances, a Jat, by name Kokila, who had plundered 
the SaMabad pargana, and was regarded as the instrument of 
Abd-ul-Nabi’s death, fell into the hands of the new Governor’^ 
jOeputy, Shaikh Eazi-ud-din, aiul wa% sent to Agra and there 
executed. A few months earlier, in February of the same year, 
during the fast of Ramazan, the time ^vben religious bigotry 
would be most inflamed, Aurangzeb had^escended in person oil 
Mathura. The temple specially marked out for destruction was 
one built so recently as the reign of Jahangir, at a cost of 
J13 lakhs, by Bir Sinh Deva. Bundela, of Urcha. Beyond all 
doubt this was the famous shrine of Kesava Deva, of which fur* ^ 
ther mention will be made hereafter. 

In 1707 Aurangzeb died ; and the land had rest for 50 years, till 
1756, when Ahmad Shah Duraui, the King of Kandahar, was pro- 
voked by Ghazi-ud-din, the rebellioi^ Vazir of the Emperor Alamgir 
II, to a renewed invasion of India. On the arrival of bis army before 
Delhi, Ghazi-ud-diu by a timely submission obtained pardon for 
himself ; but was less successful, perhaps less importunate, in divorj;-^ 
ing the invader from the levy of a pecuniary compensation from 
the people. Not only was the capHal given up to plunder, but 
the town of Mathura also was surprised by a detachment of trofips, 
during the celebration of a religious festival, and thousands of un- 
offending pilgrims, with whom the holy city was then crowdedj 
were massacred with the utmost brutalijy. • 

It happened also to be at Mathura that Glmlam Kfidir in 1788 
expiated by a most horrible death thecruel tortures be had inflicted^ 
on the miserable Emperor, Shah Alam. H5 had fled to Mirat 
and was endeavouring to escape from there at night alone and on 
horseback, when .he fellinto a wel^from which he was unarftdC-* 
extricate himself. There he was found on the following fiiotning 
by a Brahman peasant, by name ^ikhA,* who seized dnS 

taken to the M ahratta cam^. Thence he was despatched to SiadliMK 
who was at Mathurd, one of his most faV^urite residences. He 
nrst sent nun through the bazar on an ass’ with bis head to the • 
tail, preceded by a herald pr oclaiming hjs rank and,t|tlcM 9 , then 

* Vide Mus^bal Emotre. 
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bad him mutilated of all I|ia members one by one» bis 4oi)gu^ beiog, 
fitst toru out» and then his eyes, and subsequently his nose, ears* 
and hands •cut off/ In this horrible condition be was despatched 
to Delhi ; bq^ to anticipate the death from exhaustion, which 
sedteed imminent, he was hanged on a tree by the road-side, 
^us,. throughout the Muhammadan period Mathura, twice only 
claims a conspicuous place in the pages of history ; once at the very 
first appearance of the conquering race, and once again in the last 
days of the* declining empire. On both occasions the events te 
be recorded aie of a similar character,, ms., phtnder and massacre; 
while the more domestic incidents which crop np to the surface 
during the same long period are equally characteri;?ed by baseness 
and barbarity. 

It was in 1803 that Mfithura passed under British rule and 
became a military station on the line of frontier which was then 
definitely extended to Jamuna. This was at the termination 
of the successful war wiAi Daulat Kao Sindhia ; when the iude^ 
pendent French state, that had been established by Perron and 
was beginning to assume formidable dimensions, had been extin- 
jjiiished by the fall of Aligarh ; while the protectorate of the nomi- ’ 
nal sovereign of Delhi, transferred by the submission of the capital, 
invested the administration of tlie Company with the prestige of 
Imperial sanction. In September of the following year Mathura 
was held for a few days by the troops of Holkar jasavant Rao ; 
but on the arrival of reinforceilients from Agra was re occupied 
by the British finally and permanently. Meanwhile Holkar had 
advanced upon Delhi, but the defence was so gallantly conducted hy 
Oohterlony that the assault was a signal failure. His army broke 
up into two divisions, one of which was pursued to the neighbour- 
hobd of Farrukhabad and there totally dispersed by General Lake ; 
while the other was overtaken by General Fraser between Dig and 
Ckobardhan, and defeated with great slaughter. In this Tatter 
eagageraeot the brjJUant victory was purchased ‘ by the death of 
the officer in coruraaud, who was brought into Mathura fatally 
wounded and survived only a few days. He was buried in the 
Cantonment Cemetery, where a monument is erected to his iuemO« 
ry with the following inscription : 

4|0a^||^to the mem(fl*y of Major-General J?enry Fraser, of His 
nth Foot^ wbo coniraawded. t\}o BritisK Army at the of 

Deig da November 1804, &od by his judgment and valour 

ed a|^dmp<)^totam^lorioiis victory. He died in consequence of a ^Cmd he 
received when lAdihg qo the troops, and was interred here* tbe’ ^^hthjof ^ 
November 1804v in the^ilt yeay ^ his age. 1%6 army his Joss with 

the di^epest Sorrow ; hiis coonti^ regaraa hiq het'oic with gi^to- 

%l admtr^iim; history will record bis tjime apd glory 

hie iUastH%a steeds/ * , % . . : ^ ^ 

Thn nea^t Wf-cehtmy w^^ a. period of undtsturl^d peace knd ; 
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• growing pr<*sperity ; and simply recorjling the fact that in 18S2 
the city of Mathura was made the capital of a new clistritt, 
then formed out of parts of the old districts of Agra aKid Sa*dabad» 
we come dowta to the year 1857. It was on ^the 14th of 
Jlay in that eventful year that news arrived of the mutiny^ at 
Mirat. Mr. Mark Thornhill, who was then Magistrate and Collec* 
tor of the district, with Ghulam Husain as Deputy Collector, sent 
an immediate requisition for aid to Bharat pur. Captain Nixon, 
the Political Agent, accompanied hy Cliaudhari Ratn Sinh, chief 
of the five saidars, and Gohardhan Sinh the Faujddr, came with 
a small force to Kosi on the northern border of the district, and 
there staid for a time in readiness to check the approach of the 
Mewatis of Gurgaon, and the other rebels from Delhi. Mr. Thorn- 
hill had meanwhile removed to Chhdta, a small town on the 
high-road some eight miles short of Kosi, as being a place which 
was at once a centre of disaffection, an^t the same time pos- 
sessed in its fortified eardt a stronghold Capable of long resistance 
against it. The first outbreak, however, was at MathuiA itself* 


^ The sum of money then in the district treasury amounted to 
rather more than 5J lakhs, and arrangements had been made 
for its despatch to Agra, with the exception of one lakh kept m 
reserve for local requirements. The escort consisted of one 
company of soldiers from the cantonments, supported by another 
company which bad come over from Agra for the purpose. The 
chests were being put ou the cferts, when one of the subadais 
suddenly called oxxi hoshiy&r si'pahi^ ^look alive, tny man/ which 
was evidently a preconcerted signal ; and at ouce a shot was fired^ 
which killed Captain Nixon dead on the spot. The rebels then 
seized the treasure, together with the private* effects of the resi- 
dents in the station whichswere also ready to be transported^ to 
went off in a body to the Magistrate's Court-house, 
which they set on fire, destroying all the records, and then took 
the road to Delhi. But, first they broke open the jail and carried 
all the prisoners with them as farafe the city, where they cot 
emit^ to strike ofi their fetters. Besides Captain Ni»M one 
of the treasury officials also was killedo An attempt was 
made to check the rebel body as it marched through Chh4tA 
but It was qmte meffectuah and on the 81st oftMay thw entered 
Ae town of Kosg. There after burning down the oitstmm^iiil^ 
Iw and pillaging the Police Station, they proceedaiHrffin^ the 

wd of*? “-.f townspeople 

OwSem well-affiwted toOie 

demSad ““ reward nae yekr% teseaiS 

bJJdS^ iK ThTV* n »«5rftntef B8, Spiptde tpLsb lnBl. 
• r. Thornhill jmd . the other Eurepenas^ With' bipi now 
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determined to abandon their position at Ohbitd*and return to 
^aihuri, where they took refuge in the city in the house of Seth 
Lakhmi (Tband. While there, a report came that the Jats had 
set up a one Devi Sinh, at Baya on the •other side of the 
Amnuk His reign was of no longrcontinuance, for the Kota Con- 
tingent, which happened to be on the spot at the time, seized and 
hanged him with little ceremony. But as soon as this was aocom^ 
pHshed, they themselves mutinied ; and Mr. Thornhill, who bad 
accompanied them to Baya, had to make a hasty flight back ^ 
Mathura, bringing some small treasure in the buggy with him. 

the 6th of July the mutineers of Mordr and Nimach on 
their retreat from Agra entered the city. In anticipation of 
their arrival Mr. Thornhill, disguised as a native, and accompanied 
by a trusty jamadar, Duawar Khan, started to flee to Agra. 
When they reached Aurangabad, only some four miles on the way, 
they found the whol^i^country on both sides of the road in th$ 
possession of the rebels. The men whom the Seth had despatch- 
ed as an escort took fright and decamped ; but the jamaddr by 
bis adroit answers to all enquiries ^vas enabled to divert suspicion 
,aud bring Mr. Thornhill safely through to Agra. On the sup- 
pression of the disturbances, he received as a reward for his loyalty 
a small piece of land on the Brinda-ban road, just outside Mathura, 
called after the name of a Bair%i who had ouce lived there, Du- 
dhidhari. 

Though the rebels stayed days in Mathurd before they pass- 
ed on to Delhi, the city was not given up to general plunder, partly 
in consequence of the prudent management of Seth Mangi Lai 
^ho levied a contribution according to their means on all the prin- 
cipal inhabitants? At this time Lakhmi Cband was at Dig, 
out the greater part of his estabiishnient remained behind, and 
Tendered Government the most valuable assistance by the despatch 

intelligence. Order in the city was chiefly maintained by Imdid 
Ali Khdn, Tabsi^ar of Kosi, who had been specially appointed 
Deputy Collector. * 

On the 26th of September, the rebels in their retreat from DeAii 
again passed thimigfa Mathura. Their stay ou this occasidn\ 
last^ for a week, and great oppression was practised on the^in^ 
Jia^^ants, both Iftre and in the neighbouring town of Brind&^hin. * 
Th^S<j(g^nly diverted froril general pillage by the infiuehi^of 
one of leaders, aSdbadar from Nimach, by bathe *Klra 

Sinh, who frevaned upon Iheifl to spare the Holy City. Tor a 
few 4ays there wpe It [show r^ular government; some of the 

ebtef officers in the Ccdleotor’s Court, such aa^tfae ^dr. Kanungo 
]fohina4-ttllab, the>Sarisht^dr Manohar Lai and VMv Ali, oite^ 
thwMuhafrhs, weratakeh^%^ com]^lled to issue tbhbtdWs 

o^^S'aew administrato^a^^^ MduW KarSmat AH wae prf- 
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olaim^'in the Jama Masjid as the Vicer^gr of the Delhi Emperor. 
It would seem that he also was an involuntary tool in their hancl^; 
as he was sul)sequently put on his trial but acquitted. ^ He ,is 
siace dead. It said that during their stay in tpe city, the 
rebels found their most obliging friends among the nlathuriya 
Cbaub^s, who, perhaps, more than any others have grown 
rich and fat under the tolerance of British lule. After, 
threatcniug Brinda-ban with their cannon and levying a con- 
tribution on the inhabitants, they moved away to HathratS an^ 
Bareli, Mir Iindad Ali aad the Seth returned frorw Bharatpur ; 
apd in October Mr. Thornhill arrived from Agra^ with a comply 
of troops, which in the following month he marched up to Chhati. 
There ^he rebel Zamindars bad taken possession of the fortified 
sard/y and one of its bastions bad to be*blown up before an entry 
could be effected : at the same time the town was set on fire and 
partially destroyed, and twenty-two of the ^fading men were shot, 
A few days previously Mir Iindad Ali witlf Nathu Liil, Tahsilddr of 
SSahar, had gone up into the Kosi pargana and restored order 
among the G6jars there, who alone of all the natives of the dis- 
trict had been active promoters of disaffection. While engaged, 
in their suppression, Imdad Ali received a gun-shot wound in the 
chest ; but fortunately it had no fatal result, and he is now Deputy 
Collector of Kauhpur, with a special additional allowance of Bs, 

1 50 per mensem* By the end of November general tranquillity was 
restored ; but it was not till July 18S8 that the treasury was trans- 
ferred from the Seth’s houjie in the city to the Police Lines in the 
Civil Station.* In Christmas week of the following year, f859,, 
the Viceroy held a Darbar, in which many honours were conferred 
upon different individuals, and in particular the ten villages, which 
the Gfijars liad forfeited by ibeir open rebellion were bestowed 
upon Raja Gobind Sinh in acknowledgment of his distinguished 
loyalty and good services. The value of this grant has beep large*^' 
ly diminished by the persistent lawlessness of the ejected GfijaxSt,. 
who have always sullenly resented the l(Jss of thefr estates. A few 
months ago their ill-deeds culminated in the barbarous murder of 
the wddowed Rduis land-agent, Jay Rai!h Sii^h, who was rash 
enough to pass the night in Jatwari, one of the confiscated villages. 

II. ANTIQtTARIAN AND TopOGRAPhAjAL. ^ ' 

In consequence of the changes in religion and thej£sb'?|,p^e of 
time the whole of the ancient guddhist buildiK:g?*^ribS by 
tin f pd^ims had been dverthrown, buried and fdrtottd^ 
quite recently, when some fragmAts o/ %h&m have 


wbwb, «bo^^wei»»bniHA»#^j|li|i- 
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\)fdugh( to light.- The fitst discotery was made by Qeadnl Cua-* 
uifigham ig 185S, who noticed some capitals and pillars lying about 
u^ithin the enclosure of the Katra, the site of the Hindu temple of 
]E^esava I)ei%. A subsequent search revealed thg architrwe of a 
gateway and other sculptures, including in particular a standing 
figure of Buddha, d| feet high, which was found at the bottom of 
a well, with an inscription at its base recording the gift of the 
statue to the ‘ Jasa Yihara ' or ‘ Convent of Glo^,' which may 
taken as the name of one of the Buddhist establishments that had 
existed on tfie spot. The date of the presentation was recorded 
in figures which could not be certainly decyphered.* 

A far more important discovery was made in 1860, in digging 
the foundation of the Magistrate and Collector’s new Court-house. 
iPhe site selected for this building was an extensive mound over- 
hanging the Agra roac^t the entrance to the Civil Station. It 
had always b^n regarol^ as merely the remains of a series of brick- 
kilns, and had been further protected against exploration by the 
fkct that it was crowned by a small mosque. This was for military 
reasons blown down during the mutiny ; and afterwards, on clear- 
ing away the rubbish and excavating for the new foundations, it 
was founfi to have been erected, in accordance with the common 
usage of the Muhammadan conquerors, upon the ruins of a destroyed 


temple. A number of Buddhist statues, pillars and bas-reliefs were 
disinterred ; and from the insc^ptions, which Lave been partially 
decyphered, it appears that the mound was occupied by at least four 
monasteries, bearing, according to General Cunningham, the names 
of Sanghamittra-sada Vibara, tJdapani Ai^ma, Huvishka Vihfira, 
and Kundo-khara f, or as it may be read, Kunda-suka ViharaL 
On the pedestal oT a seated figure was found recorded the first 
half of a king s* name Vasu ; the latter part was broken away, but 
the lacuna should probably be supplied with the. word ‘ JDeva,* as 
a group of figures inscribed with the name of King Vasudeva and 
date Sambat 87, was discovered in 1871 at a neighbouring mound 
called the *Kankali tila.’ Transcripts and translations of many 
of the inscriptions have been recently made by the learned Sanskrit: 
scholar, B&bu Rajdhdra Lai Mitra, and published in the Jourdki 
of the Oateutta Society for 1 870, They are all brief 

'iret^^l&^viDg only the name of the obscure donor accotij^pani&d 
by sonlN|t^|eotyped religious formula. The dates, which it . wqdld 
be iptevestiw^ta^ ascertain, are indicated by figures difficult Id deey^' 
pllT^ri aud wmch when det^phei^d still leave uncerta&i tire epm 
n^tonded.. that they refer to era^ 
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beginning front 76 A.p. > and if so, they range between IgO and^ 
206 A.D. ; but it is quite possible that they are computed |rom some 
more exclusively Buddhist era, of which there were several in use. 
The most numerous remains were portions of stone raiiing of the 
particular type used to enclose Buddhist shrines and monuments. 
These have been collected in the grounds ,of the Agra Museum 
and roughly put together in such a way as to indicate the 
original arrangement. Many of the‘ pillars were marked with 
figures as a guide to the builder ; and thus we learn that one set, 
for they were of various sizes, consisted of at least many as 
129 pieces. There were also found three large seated figures of 
Buddha, of which two were fully, the third a little less, than life 
size ; and the bases of some 30 large ^columns. It was chiefly 
round these bases that the inscriptions wore engraved. One of 
the most noticeable fragments was a stone hand, measuring a foot 
across the palm, which must have beloi^d to a statue not less 
than from 20 to 24 feet in height. It would be^ interesting to un- 
earth the remainder of this enormous colossus. Most of the 
sculptures were executed in common rod sandstone and were of 
indifferent workmanship ; in every wny inferior to the specimens# 
more recently discovered at other mounds in the neigh ljf)urhood, 
The most artistic was the figure of a dancing-girl, rather more 
than half life-size, in a natural and graceful attitude. Like the so- 
called figure of Silenus discovered by James Prinsop in 1836, it was 
probably the work of a Greek artist* a conj( ctwre which inv(dvea 
no historical difficulty, since in the Yuga-Purana of the Gdrgi- 
Sauhiti, written about the year 50 H.C., it is explicitly stated 
that Mathura was reduced by the Greeks, and that their victori- 
ous armies advanced into the very heart of Hindtistau, even as fa^ 
as Patali putra, 'fhe text is as follows* : — 

Tatuh S&ketam dkr/imya PauohdlAn Mathurdm tathd 
Yavand du^tha-vikrdutdh prdpsyanti Kusumadhvajarn. 

Tatah Piishpapure prdpte ^ 

Aknlfi vishaydb sarve bbuvishyautina^atisayah. 

As Tnenlioued above, one of the inscriptions gave the name of 
Huvishka, and is therefore of special interest, aince the Rija-Ta- 
mngini mentions among the successors of the gre^it Asoka, in the 
latter half of the century immediately preceding tllfe birth of C]u|^t ,4 
three kings of foreign descent named^Hushka (or Huviai]ito^j?smtsh- 
ka, and Kanishka. The later Muhammadan them 

♦ I quote froni "Dr* Kern'a Brifaat- asedktaiDed 10 have taken ptaee early; 
Satihi^: for though several the Mh- in tW reign of Menander, 'whot ^mip^ 
thura randits ha ve good collections of ed the throne in the year" 

MSS,, the Ddygi-Saubiu is so scarce PoshpA^niitra bein^ 
a work that ira not to be found in of PatJUipatTa. 

, ^ ally ef them. The siege of Saketa ia 
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as^ brothers ; but it is not so stated in the Sanskrit chronicle, the 
words of vhifh are simply as follows ; — 

Hushka — Jushka-^ Kanishkakbyds trayae tatraiva parfchivjlb. 

Te Turu«hkanvay*odbh(lt& api punyaqrayd nrip4h. ^ 

TPr^jye rajyakahane tesham prdyak K^hmira*mandalam. 

Bhojyamaste oha Banddhatiam pravrajyor jita-tejasam. 

Their dominions are known to have included Kabul, Kashmir 
and the Fanjab ; and recently-discovered inscriptions, as this at 
Mathura, imply that their sway extended farther over a cjnsiderkble 
portion of Uppei^India. It is true that many of the religious build- 
ings in holy places have been founded by foreign princes who had 
no territorial connection with the neighbourhood ; but there seems 
to have been some special bond of union between Mathura and 
Kashmir* • Incredible as it Sas been deemed by most geographers^ 
it is yet within the range of possibility, that Ptolemy, intended, 
by the close similarity 6r^names to indicate a connection between 

T^atfjnipia utto ra^ rov ^iha <fir9v teal roO 'Sov^o^aX teat rov PoaSeo^t 

that is Kasperia, or Kashmir, at the sources of the Vitasta, the 

Chandra-bbaga and the Rdvi and the Kaspeiroei, dwelling lower 

^wn on the Vindhya range and the banks of the Jamuna, one of 
whose chief towns was Mathura. For, further, Ptolemy represents 
^ ^apBwov x^po> the country of Pandu, as lying in the neighbour- 
hood of the Vitasta, or Jhelam ; while Arrian, quoting from Megas- 
thenes, says it derived its name from Pandcea, the daughter of 
Hercules, the divinity specially tenerated by the Suraseni on the 
the Jamuna. Thus, as it would seem, he identifies Mathuri, the 
thief town of the Suraseni, with Pandoea. Balarama, one of its two 
tutelary divinities, may be certainly recognized as Belus, the Indian 
Hercules ; while, if«we allow for a little distortion of the original 
legend, Prithd, another name of Kunti, the mother of the Panda-* 
vas and sister of Krishna and Balarama’s father, Vasudeva, may bo 
considered the native form which was corrupted into Panama. 
In historical illustration of the same line of argument it may be 
remarked that Gonarda I, the King of Kashmir contemporary with 
Krishna, is related (Raja-tarangini 1., 59) to have been a kinsman of 
Jarasandha and to«have assisted" him in the siege of Mathari« 
Ho was slain there on the bank of the Kalindi, the Jamuna, 
l^^rima* Hio son and successor, Hamodarai a few yeara jUiter, 
ioSplKytovenge his father's death, made an attack on a 
of KrishnaT^ii^ as they were returning from a wedding at 
Oandb&ra nearthe Indus, but himself met his death at that 
boro's hasdsL The ocoumnt of the throne of Mathura in 
succession to Jartsandha* waA Kama, the faithful ally of the 
Kaur^va^a^ aga|ast whoii^ the j^eat war was Kris&na 

a^ the P&hdaviiS/ the so^ of wasr tlc^. 

jouilg to parUa thoj^rbWi^ strugg^^^ the reigsr^|( < 
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• hlVttses of Mathurd and Kashmir acknowledged a common ene^ 
in Krishna^ and the fact appears to have condac^d ^ a friendly 
feeling between the two families, which lasted for many generations. 
Thus we read in the B^a-tarangini (IV., 612), that* when Jaya- 
pida who reigned over Kashmir at the end of the 8th century after 
Christ, built his new capital of Jayapura, a stately temple was 
founded there and dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of 
Achesvara, by Acha, the son-in-^law of Pramoda, the King of 
Ifathura. • • ♦ . . 

In close proximity to the mound where the antiquities, which 
we have described above, were discovered, is a IdSrge walled 
enclosure, called the Damdama, for some years past occupied 
by the reserves of the District Police, Uut originally one of a serieef 
Of mrdea erected in the time of the Emperor JalaUud-din Akbar, 
nioiig the road between the two royal resid^pes of Agra and Delhi. 
Hence the adjoining hamlet derives its jj^ame of Jalalpur ; and for 
the Sake of convenience when future reference is made to the 
mound it will be by that title. As it is at some distance 
to the south-east of the Katra, the traditional site of ancient 
Mathurd, and so far agrees with the position assigned by Hweu* 
Thsaug to the st6pa erected to commemorate Buddha’s interview 
with the monkey, there is plausible grpund for identifying the two 
places. The identification is confirmed by the discovery of the 
inscription with the name Kunc^o Khara or Kundasuka ; for, 
whichever way the word is read, it would seem to contain a refer- 
ence to a tank (Kunda), and a tank was the characteristic feature 
of Hwen Thsang’s monkey stupa. It at first appears a little 
strange that there sjiould be, as the inscriptions lead us to infer, 
four separate monasteries on one hill, but General Cunninghs^n 
states that in Barma, where Buddhism is still the national religion, 
such justa-positiou is by no means uncommon. 

Incidental allusion has already been made to the Eank&Ii — or 
as it is occasionally called, the Jaini,Tila. This is an extensive 
mound on the side of the road which leads, from JaMlpur to the . 
Katra^ A fragment of a carved, Buddhist pillar is set up in a mean 
little shed on its summit and does duty for tfib goddess Kankali, 
to whom it is dedicated. A few years ago the, hill was partially 
trenched, when two colossal statues of Buddba'^in his (0 

teacher were discovered. They are each 7| feet iJf and 

are now in the grounds of the J^ra Museum, '^^^fi^ver else weia 
found was collected on the same^pot as the remSine from the 
Jsdalpur mound, and it is therefore\|K>s|ibIe (as no accuxMe;nofe 
was made at the time) that some of the spedmens referire^d% the 
latter locality were not really found ^bere ; but m doUbt 

^ ae to the inscriptions, and this is the only point of any imj(S|Q^nc^ ; 
Bee^t excavatioiis have result in' *the dhsedvery of "sl^lri^ ' 
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iai^lUated statues of goer stone and superior execniiot^ and it iseer^ * 
tiin that many more atiU remain buried. The adjoining fields for 
a cousideraBle distance are strewn with fragments applied Xo all 
sorts of vile purposes. A large figure of an elephauf-t-uumrtunately 
.without its truuk>^standing on the capital of a pillar and in ail 
respects similar to the well-known example at Sankisa, but of much 
eoarser work, was found in 1871 in a neighbouring garden. On 
the front of the abacus is engraved an inscription with the name 
of King Iluvishka and date " Sam bat 39/ Another iiiscriptiosn 
^wtaining the name of King Kanishka with date ‘ Sambai 9 ‘ was 
discovered the same day on the mound itself beJow a square pillar 
carved with four nude .figures, oue on each face. This Is of special 
interest inasmuch as nude figures are always considered a dis- 
tinctive mark of the Jain sect, which is supposed to be a late 
perversion of Buddhism, an opinion* which will have to be modified 
if the date in the preseu^ instance has been correctly read. 

The third of the principal Buddhist sites is the vicinity of the 
Katra. Here at the back of the temple of Bhutcsvar Mah4deva is 
rather a high hill of very limited area, on the top of which stood, till 
jlpmoved by tbe writer, a Buddhist pillar of unuwally large di- 
mensions. It is carved iu front with a female figure, nearly life- 
size, bearing an umbrella, and above her head is a grotesque b^- 
relief representing two Atoukcys,. a bird and a misshapen human 
dwarf. Immediately opposite the temple is a large ruinous tank 
called Balbbadra Kund with a skirting wall into which bad been 
built up some perfect specimens of the cross-bars of a Quddhist 
ftifiling. These are remarkably curious ; for though the uprights 
are often found, the smaller horizontal pieces of tbe balustrade 
are very rare ; so* much so that Fergusson in his History of 
Architecture speaks, of the Sanchi railing as the only built example 
yet discovered ; as an architectural ornament it may" be seen earv^ 
Of every ancient Buddhist shrine. From a well dose by was 
recovered a plain jiillar measuring 4 feet 7 inches in height by 
11 inches in br^dth carved in front merely with two roses. The* 
dliptical boles in the sides of tbe pillar were too large for tbe eroaa^ 
bars, which must have belonged to a smaller range. They measuva 
only 1 feet .3 inches in length and are enriched with varioui 
such ee % rose, a lotus, some winged monster, 
These7fc«Pjj|jete in number : •four pf tbe n^st perfect 
Xakep aw^^''*^bgfc^Geiieral Cuuuingham, tbe rest still in 
otltt. .>»to tbe. <venmd»h %f a 0 ha»p<il ^tese - j^y 

JSfiddliisjt ef .i^borate detdgo And fierf«i(4 . 
It .|i sftHI was eriglnnUy . a eydA. . 

via mot dojrn tp QalcnUa ;.UMwe it hef eoiif b^ , 

by Wo poxe^ tbo seo^ititi^ three »re u 
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broad ; the*front is carved with a standing female Bgure whose feet 
‘ restppoii a crouching monster. 1 u an upper compartment divided/off 
by a band of Buddhist railing, are two denii-dgOres, mafe and female, 
jij amorous attitudes, of very superior execution On one pillar the 
principal figure is represented as gathering up her dnfpery, in' an- 
other as painting her face with thf^ aid of a mirror, and in the third 
as sup|K>rting with one hand a watei jar, and in the other, which 
hangs ^own by her side, bolding a bunch of grapes. Bach of 
these figures is entirely devoid of clothing : the drapery mentioned 
as belonging to one of them is simply being gathered up from 
behind. They have, Lowever, a profusion of ornaments, karaa 
on the ankles, a belt round the waist, a mohan-mdla on the neck, 
karti phuls in the ears and bdju-bani;^, ch'dri and imh'iincki on the 
arms and wrists. There are also three bas-reliefs at the back of« 
each pillar ; the subject of one is most grossly indecent, another 
represents Buddha’s mother, Mdya Devj,^ith the Bo-tree, A frag- 
ment of a pillar from one of the smaller concentric circles of this 
same set, was at some time sent to Labor and is now to be seen 
in the museum there. 

Close at the back of the Balbhadra Kuiid and the Eatra is a range 
of hills of considerable elevation, commonly called dlMkot, literally 
*dust heaps,’ the name given to the accumulation of refuse that 
collects outside a city, and so corresponding precisely to the Monte 
Testaccio at Rome. These are, however, clearly of natural forma- 
tion and probably indicate the ol^ course of the Jamuna. But at 
the distance of about a mile and half to the south-west is a group of 
some 12 or 14 circular mounds, strewn with fragments of bridiC 
and stone which would seem all to Lave been stfipas. Certainly 
one was, for in the year 1868 a road, leading to the villag| of 
Sonkh, was carried through it, and in the centre was disclosed 
a masonry cell containing a small gold reliquary, the size and 
shape of a pitl-box. Inside was a tooth, the safe-guard of which , 
was the sole object of box, cell and hill, butcit was thrown away 
as of no value. The box was preserved on account of the material 
and has been given to the writer by Mr. Hind, the Engineer, whose 
workmen discovered it. As these hills are** to the north of the 
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they specify. But In this it appears that he was ^misinformed,* 
as no such - localities can be traced. Of the hills to the north of 
jMathura the most conspicuous are called respectively Kailas, 
Mahal, Haoumin, and GaneS. An Anant tirtha, easily to be 
confounded with Anand is noted in the Mathur& Mahatmya; 
and the fact that Vin&yaka, l)esides its Buddhist meaniug, is 
also an epithet of Ganes, may haVe given rise to an error in 
the other name. Further, all these hills, including the Kans-ka 
Tila appear to be 'of natural formation, the whole country be- 
ing broken uj into heights and hollows of indefinite number and ' 
extent. 

it is evident that the Kankali Tila was the site of a very largo 
religious establishment, mjst probably the Upagupta monastery 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang as lying to the east of the town. It is a 
little to the east of thcjfatra, which may be taken as the centre of 
the, old town, since local xjadition invariably represents it to have 
been so. The town, no doubt, always stood on the water’s edge ; but 
the tradition is confirmed by the appearance of the ground imme- 
diately around the Karra, which has evidently been affected by Un- 
cial action of water, and also by the present habits of the river which 
is persistent in endeavouring to desert its present channel in favour 
of one still more to the east. The stream may have so worked ^ 
its way between the natural hills and artificial mounds that the 
temples which once stood on its east bank found themselves on 
the west, while those that were originally on the western verge 
of the river were eventually left far inland.* General Cunningham 
% his Arclueological Report has identified the Upagupta monas- 
tery with the Jasa Vihara insid^ the Katra; but in all probability 

would not now adhere to this theory ; for, at the time when 
he advanced it, ho had never visited the Kankali Tila and w’as also 
under the impression that the Fort had always been, as it now is, 
tie centre of the city. Even then to maintain his theory he was 
obliged to have ^course to S very violent expedient and in the 
text of the Chinese pilgrim alter the word " east ” to “ west ” be- 
cause, be writes, a mile to the east would take us to the low 
ground on the opposite bank of the Jamund where no ruins exist 
forgetting, apparej|itly, Fa Hian’s distinct statement that in bis 
were monasteries on both sides of the river* This ex- 
pression' ij^^rue, must not be pressed too closely, since it may 

While theseasiheete were pasBiug l^vatra), but for some ;^earB p^t it has 
through the press, I dlicovered a taken a torn to the north and now 
very^, striking couilrmation •df ^le flowa at the distance of a fcoa or more, 
aljlove view*: for Tavernier, writing wlieoco it comes about that the 
about tbesyear 1660 says positively shrine is l^ss frequented by pilgrims 
The river used to dowatthAoot than it used to • 

dt the temple (which peei^ded the 
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» refer exclusfvely, as it certainly refers in part, to the religious 
buildings in the town of Maha-ban, which stands on jthe opposite 
bank of the river. But, however, this may be, it is certain that 
the topographical descriptions of the two pilgrim^a.may be recon- 
ciled with existing facts without any tampering with** the text of 
tlieir narrative. Taking the Katra, or the adjoining shrine of 
Bhutesvar, as the omphalos of the ancient city, and the probable 
site of the great stfipa of Sariputra, a short distance to the east 
will bring us to the Kankali Tila, ie., the monastery of Upagupta ; 
while the Jalalpur mound * has 'already been identified with the 
monkey stfipa, and the mounds on the Sonkh road with “the 
stfipas of the four earlier Buddhas and other great teachers of the 
law.*' 

On the decline of Buddhism, Matlmra acquired that character ^ 
for sanctify which it still retains, as the reputed birth-place of 
the deified Krishna. Or more probably tl!e triumph of Buddhism 
was a mere episode, pn the conclusion of which tlie city re-acquired 
a character which it had before enjoyed at a much earlier period ; 
for it may be inferred from the language of the Greek geogra- 
phers that Biahmanism was in their time the religion of the 
country, and Hindu tradition is uniform in maintaining its claims 
both to holiness and antiquity. Thus, in the ages preceding the 
Maiiabharata, it is represented as the second of the capitals of the 
Lunar race, which were in succession Prayag, Mathura, Kusasthali, 
and Dwaraka ; and in the following well-known couplet it is ranked 
among the seven sanctuaries of Hindustan : — 

KAnti olia Mdy&khyd twayodhyd Dwdravatyapi 
Mathurdvavtikd chaitdh sapta puryo tra mokshadah.* 

At the present day though crowded with sacred sites, the tr?di- 
tionary scenes of Krishna’s adventures, there is not, thanks to 
Muhammadan intolerance, a single building of any antiquity 
either in the city or its environs. Its most famous tern pfe, . 
that dedicated to Kesava Deva, was destroyed as mentioned 
above, in 1669, in the eleventh year of the reign of the icon- 
clastic Aurangzeb. The mosque erected on its ruins is a bujlding 
of tittle architectural value, but the natural sftivantages of its lofty 
and isolated position render it a striking feature in the landscape. 
The 80 -carlled Katra, in which it^stands, a place to which j^qiieSt 
allusion has been made in the course of this sketcj^::^iin oblong 
enclosure like a sards, 804? feej in length by 653^^t in breadth. 
Upon a raised terrace, 172 feet long and i^6 feet b^ad, Sti^ndls the 
m^ue, occupying the entire lengtl^of ^^he terrace, but finly 60 f(^ 
of its breadth. About 5 feet iowOr is another terrace meiusurioj^ 288 

* KasI, Batiaras ; Kanti, pro- anil Ayantife^ am. ^ the Wen citins 
• bably Kiinchi ; Maya, 1.0., Hai'idwfir ; of ^ 

; wHh Ayodbya, Dwar^vati, Maihorg 
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feet by 268. There may still be seen let into the Mobflhnmadan 
paveiiient some votive tablets with Nagari inscriptions dated 
Sanibat 171* and 1720, corresponding to 1656 and 1663 JLH. 
In the latter year the temple was seen standing Bernier, who 
wriies : &i^een Delhi and Agra, a distance of fifty or siity 
leagues, there are no fine towns, the whole road is cheerless and 
uninteresting ; iiotbiug is worthy of observation but Mathurfi, where, 
an ancient and magnificent pagan temple is *stilL to be seen.’^ 
The plinth of the temple-wall was traced by General Cunningham 
for a distance of 163 feet, and there is reason to believe it extend- 
ed still further. The building is described at groat length by 
Tavernier, who says it was the most importaut shrine in India 
after those of Jagaunath and Banaras.^ it would seem to have 
^been crowded with coarse* figure-sculptures, aud not in such 
pure taste as the somewhat older temple of Govind Deaa at 
Brinda-ban and Hari D*va at Qobardhan ; but it must still have 
been a most sumptuous and imposing edifice, and we cannot but 
detest the bigotry of the barbarian who destroyed it. At the time 
of its demolition it had been in existence only some fifty years^ 
but it is certain that an earlier shrine, or series of shrines, on the 
same site and under the same dediciitioD, had been famous for 
many ages. Thus it is said in the Varaha Purana, 

Ka Kesava samo deva na Mathura same dvija. 

“ No god like Kesava, and no Brahman like a Mathurirya Chaube.** 

In still earlier times the site had been appropriated by another 
religion, as is attested by the Buddhist romains which we have 
atready described as found there. 

In anticipation of Aurangzeb’s raid the ancient image of the god 
wa| removed by .Riga Baj Sinh of Mewar, and was set up on the 
spot where, as they journeyed, the wheels of the chariot sank in the 
deep sand and refused to be extricated. It happened to be an obs- 
.cute little village, then called Siarb, on the Bands, 22 miles Dortb<^ 
east of Udaypur. But the old name is now lost in the celebrity oi* 
the temple of Nath ji, * the Lord,* which gives its designation to the 
town of Nathdwdra, which has grown up* round it. Thifi is the 
lAost highly venerate of all the statues of Krishna. There are 
other seven of great repute, which also deserve mention here, ae 
aAuge^^j^portion eame from the neighbourhood of Mathu- 
ra ^ at Nithdwara ; Mathurd-ndth at Kota ; D wdra* 

kind th at KS^uurauli^ brought fpm Kanauj; GokuUndtfa or 
GQkul-chandranlt at J^pur from Gokui; Jadu-odth at S^rat 
from Mahdbaa ; Bitthal-SAth or Pindu-rang at Kota from Baniiaa ; 
aiul^Hadaa Mohan at: Jaypur fimm Brindd-ban. 

€kineml (XumtnghamV rcaiarb Angularly md wij$e 

on ike date of this temptaare niii^st of tlie* mark. 
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At the Jbaak of the Katra is the modern temple of Kcsava Deva, 
cloistered quadrangle of no particular architectural merit, aiid 
except on special occasions little -frequented in coxsequence of 
its dikance fronj the main town. It is supported by an annual en- 
dowment of Rs. 1,027, the rents of the village of tTpdi in fbe 
Chhata pargana. Close by is a very large quadrangular tank of 
solid masonry, Called the Potara-kund ; in which, as the name 
denotes, Krishna’s*” baby-linen ” was washed. There is little or no 
architectural decoration, but the great size and massiveness of 
the work render it imposing, while the eflfecjt is greatly 
enhanced by the venerable trees which overhang the enclosing 
wall. Unfortunately the soil is so porous that the supply of 
water is rapidly absorbed and in every season but the rains the 
long flights of steps are dry to their very base. Its last restora- 
tion ^as made at considerable cost in 1850 by the Kamddr of the 
Qwalidr Raj. A small cell on the margin of the tank, called in- 
differently Kard-grah, Hhe prison-houae ^ or Janm-bhAmi ‘the 
birth-place, ’ marks tlie spot where Vasudeva and Devaki were 
kept in confinement and where their son Krishna was born. The 
adjoining suburb, m its name Mall-pura, commemorates, it is said, 
Kansa’s two famous mallas, “wrestlers,” Chanura and MushtiksT. 

In Connection with the discovery of Buddhist antiquities, allu- 
sion has already beeii made to the temple of Bhutesvar Mahadeva, 
which overlooks the old and ruinous Balbhadra-kund. In its pre- 
sent form it is a quadrangle of oxdinary character with pyramidal 
tower and cloister built by the Mahrattas towards the end of last 
century. The site has probably been occupied by successive 
ligious buildings from most remote antiquity, and was at one time 
the centre of the town of Mathura, which h{\,s now, moved away 
from it more than a mile to the east. In ♦the* earlier days^of 
Brahmanism, before the development of the Krishna cultus, it may 
be. surmised that Bhfitesvar was the special local divinity, Thqre 
are in Braj three other slirines of Mah^deva of high traditional 
repute, in spite of the meanness of their modefn accessaries ; viz., 
K£mesvj|r at Kama, Chakresvar at Qobardhan, and Qopesvar at 
Brinda-tmn. * * 

Of the many little shrines that cluster about the Balbhadra- 
kund, one is dedicated to Balarama under histtitle of UduMi, Tljg 
elder brother ;* atother to Gauos^ and a third to N^r-SjJ^ * the 
man-lion,’ the fourth incarnation of Vishnu. to the 

legend, there was an impious king, by name ^ iranya-Kasipu, 
who claimed tmiversal sovereignty over all powers oh earth, heaven 
and hell No one bad the hardihefbt) to* oppose him, save his own 
: son, the pious prince PrahlSd, who was for ever einqmng the .praises. 

of the great' god Vishnu. If,eaid tb^kiqg, your god is eyerywhere 
# |>T^ent, let him now show himself id jtbis pillar, which letrike. 
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At the word the pillar parted in twain and revealed tlie god in terrU 
yie form, half lion, half raau, who seized the boastful monarch auc^ 
tore him im pieces and devoured him. 

In an adjoining orchard, called the Kazi's Bagh, is a, small 
modern inoiique and in connection with it a curious square building 
ot red stand-stone. It now encloses a Muhammadan tomb, and 
if originally constructed for that purpose is a striking illustration 
of the influence o^ the genius loci ; for it has nothing Saracenic 
.about it, and is a good specimen of the pure Hindu style of 
architecture with characteristic columns and quasi arches. 

After leaving the great entrance to the Katra the Delhi road 
passses a masonry well* called ‘Kubjas,' in commemoration of the 
miracle which Krishna wrought in straightening the. hump-backed 
maiden who met him thera: and then, a little further on, crosses 
a petty natural water-course known as the Sarasvati Sangam, or 
confluence of the Sarasvati. To the left is an open plain, where the 
sports of the Ram Lila ^e celebrated on the festival of the Dasa- 
bara, and close by a tank called the Sarasvati-kund, measuring 
1 25 feet square. Owing to some fault in the construction, it is 
almost always dry, and the adjoining buildings have also rather a 
ruinous and deserted appearance. We learn, however, from an in- 
scription on a tablet over the entrance to the temple that the last 
restoration was completed so recently as the year. 1846 by, 
two Sanddhs named Chhote Lai and Manu L&l, acting on 
the advice of the, Gosain B^adeva, a disciple of Swami Pa- 
ramhans ; and that they expended on the lime alone no less 
ga sum than Rs. 2,735. At no great distance is the temple 
of Maha-Vidya Devi. The original image with that dedica- 
tion is said to have been set up by the Pandavas ; the pre- 
«ent shrine, a Stkhara of ordinary character in a small quadrangle, 
was built by t8e, Feshwa towards the end of last century. The 
^ill, upon which it stands, is ascended by flights of masonry steps 
between 30 and 40 in number. At the foot is a small dry tank, 
completely overgrt)wn with a dense jungle of ber,pUu, wad Mns, 
In the courtyard which occupies the entire plateau, is a karil tree 
said to be of enormous age, under which may be seen, arhong other 
fragments, a Buddhist pillar carved with the figure of Mayi D'evl 
under a Bo-tree, ^nd a square stone box with a seated.Buddha bn 
jjpur sides. ^ 

At of the holy places, as we have had occasioti to 

remark, a targe taok forms one qf the principal features; but the 
only one t^atcan be malted a success is the Siva Ti{,, not far 
the Kank^H Tf la . Tbieiiet ^paoious quadrangular , basin of great 

• Immediately opposite the. well a [ious honours as reprea^ting the 
fragment of ascalpturedBuddIkitpil- lindu goddess Defi. s 
lar lias been set up' and teeeiTes xeU- 
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depth and alMfays well supplied with water. It is enclosed in a 
Righ boijudary wall with corner kiosques and a small arched^ 
doorway in the centre of three of its sides. On the foiarth side is 
the slope for watering cattle, or Go-gbat, with two memorial in- 
scriptions facing each other, the one iu Sanskrit, the othei*^ip Persian. 
From these we learn that the tank was constructed by order of 
JRaja Patni Mall in the year 1807 A.D. The design and execution 
are both of singular excellence and reflect the bigl^st credit*on the 
architect whom he employed ; the sculptured arcades, which project < 
far into the centre of the basin, and break up the long flights of 
steps into three compartments on each side, being especially graceful. 
The place is little visited except oii the Sal6no, the full moon of the 
month of S^wan, when it is the centre of a large mda. Outside 
the enclosure is a small temple in the same style of architecture 
dedicated to Mahadeva under the title of Achalesvar. In the Mano- 
harpur quarter of the city is a large temple 4if the Rfija’a found* 
ation bearing the title of Dirgha Vishnu. The name is unusual and 
refers to the gigantic stature which the boy Krishna assumed when 
he entered Aie arena to fight with Kansa’s champions^ Chantira and 
Mushtika. The Baja's dwelling-house is still standing on the 
r^ak&rchi tila and has been converted ip to a Normal School for the 
training of female teachers. He is further commemorated by an* 
other small shrine near the Holi-gate of the city, which he re-built 
in honour of Vira-bhadra, the terrible being created by Siva and 
J)evi in their wrath, to disturb the sacrifice of Daksha, a ceremony 
to which they had not been invited. 

From the Katra, the centre of all the localities which we have 
hitherto been describing, a broad road has been carried through 
the rising grounds, along the outskirts of the ci^y, down to the 
edge of the river. On the right hand side is the stone-cutters^^ 
quarter with the small old temple of Baukandi Mahadeva ; and on 
the left the suburb of Manoharpur, with a mosque which, as we learn , 
from the inscription over the centre arch, was erected in the year 
1158 Hijri, i.e., 174*5 A.D., during the reign of Muhammad Shih. 
In the streets are many broken Buddhist pillars and other sculp- 
tures. The road was constructed in the Collect^rate of Mr. Best, 
and in the progress of the work a column was found bearing an 
, inscription in some ancient character : to reduce ahe size of the , 
stone, the inscribed face was ruthlessly cut away and it w;)sth|^^^rl&>n- 
verted into a buttress for a bridge. As it approachee«4Re river, 
the road opens out into a fine square, with gracei^al arcades of 
carved stone, occupied as shops ; jind close by is a pontoon bridge, 
which was opened for traffic in 1870. \The tolls are farmed at the 
large sum of Rs. 40,500 for the year : whence it, is ohViouS 
my reissonahle outlay incurred in its cdhstiruction would 
Ven re-paid. But, unfortunately in the revisioiu of estiiioiAto eyi^y 
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thing was sacrificed to a false economy ; it was too nVrow to aliovr 
%( two car^s passing, too weak to bear even a single cart if heavily 
laden, and to obviate a slight engineering difficulty and consequent 
'expense, iiv^tead of being laid from the centre of the roadway and 
lihudsom^ square, where it would have produced a fine effect, it 
starts from behind a cotber entirely out of sight. It* was no 
sooner opened than it broke down ; and repairs were in consta;nt 
progress, till the night of the, 13th of August 1871, — when it was 
completely swept Away by a heavy flood. It has since been re-con- 
structed ; bdt it is impossible that it should ever present a satis- 
factory appearance, while ''at the same time its cost has been 
excessive. 

The city stretches for abjsut a mile and half along the right bank 
of the Jamuna, and from the opposite side has a very striking and 
picturesque appearaq^e, which is owinqf not a little to tlTe broken 
character of the ground on which it is built Were it not for this 
peculiarity ‘of site, the almost total absence of towers and spires 
would be felt as a great drawback; as all the large modern 
temples have no aikkams, as are usually seen in similar edifices, but 
are simple cloistered quadrangles ' bf uniform height. The 
only exceptions are the lofty minarets of the Jama Masjid on the 
one side, and the campanile of the English Church seen through 
the trees in the distance below. 

Looking up the stream, the most prominent object is the old 
Fort, or rather its massive sul>structure, for that is all that now 
remains, called by the people Kans k£-Kila. Whatever its legendary 
^ antiquity, it was re-built iii historical times by Raja Man Siuh of 
Jay pur, the chief of tba Hindu princes at Akbar's Court ; and 
yas the ocoasioutLl residence of M&n Sinh's still more famous 
successor on the throne of Amber, the great astronomer Sawii 
Jay Sinb. He commenced his long reign of 44 years in 1699 A. D., 
%nd till the day of bis death was engaged in almost constant war* 
fare. Still he i»less known to posterity by his military successes, 
brilliant though they were, than by. his enlightened civil adminis* 
tration and still more exceptional literary achievements. At the 
outset he made a^false inove^ for in the war of succession, that 
ensued upr>n the death of Aurangzeb, be attached himself to prince 
•Bed^^ Bakht, ancf fought by his side in the fatal battle of Dhol- 
pur. the first acts of Shah Alam on bis consequent elevsk 

tion to the throne was to sequ^ter the principality of 4cabe^ ’ 
An Imperial* Ooven^r was senf to take possession, but Jav Sink 
drdVe him out sword ih hap^ and then formed a les^uc with Ali^ 
Sink of Mirwar for mutu^ potection. From that my forward Ea 
was praniiBehtly conccrifed ^ all the troubles and Mranare of that 
ahfid%h!o period, bdt never again on. the losiilg side. In 1721 he 
arias Appointed Qm <be Province of Agfa and later of 
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IWdlwa ; but fie giadually loosened his connection with the Court 
ut Delhiy from a conviction that the dissolution of the Hufaani* 
madan empire was inevitable, and concluded terms with the Mab* 
rattas. At bisadcession Amber consisted only of the ihfee Pargau- 
as of Amber, Deosa, and Barsao ; as the Shaikhs wats had- mistde 
themselvies independent, and the Weste^tn tracts had been attach- 
ed to Ajmer. He not only recovered all that had been lost, 
but further extended his frontiers by the reduction of the Bar- 
gujars of Deoti and Rijdur, and made his State wortliy to be 
called the dominions of a Raja, a title which he waS the first of 
his line to assume. The new capital, which he founded, he called 
after his own name Jay pur, and it is still to the present day the 
most striking native city in India and the only one built upon 
a regular plan. He is said to have been assisted both in tlie 
design and the execution by an architect |i'om Bengal. In con- 
sequence of his profound knowledge of astronomy he was entrust- 
ed by Muhammad Shah with the reformation of tlfe calendar. 
To ensure that amount of accuracy \Yhich he considered the small 
instruments in ordinary use must always fail to command, he 
constructed observatories with instruments of his own invention 
on a gigantic scale. One of these. was on the top of the Mathura 
Port, the others at Delhi, Jaypur, Ujaiyin, and Banaras. His 
success was so signal that he was able to detect errors in the 
tables of Dela Hire wliich had been communicated to him by the 
King of Portugal. His own tables were completed in 1728, and 
are those still used by native astronomers. He died in 1743. 
His voluminous correspondence is said by Tod* still to exist, .and his® 
acts to be recorded in a miscellaneous Diary entitled Kalpadruina, 
and a collection of anecdotes called the Ekseffw nau gun Ja^ 
Sink kd, Tlie whole of the Mathur& observatory has now disap- 
peared. A little before the mutiny the buildings were sold to 
the great Government Contractor, Joti PrasW, who destroy edf 
them, for the sake of the materials. Certain lyf they had ceased 
to be of any practical use ; but they were of interest both in the 
history of science and as a memorial of one of the most remark- 
able men in the long line of Indian Sovereigns, and their incon- 
siderate demolition is matter for regret. 

From the fort a continuous succession of Gh^tl, all simple^ghtM 
of stone steps with occasional shrines and kiosques, lin^L^jM^ater’s 
edge down to a large walled garden, below the cit^called the 
JamunaBdgh. This was the property of Seth *L*kbmi Chand 
^nd contains two handsome chhattris^^v cenotaphs, in memory of bis 
two predecessors, Maui Ram and PaiTkhtli. The latter waa Trea- 
sumr to the Mah4raja of Gwaliar, a|d being cbil^ess sodqpted ; 

“ — ‘ r—^ — w l::-- — — 

* From whom all the facts in the abovo narrative 
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Wani R4i», fm of Im imUtai^ta im ^0 sam^ offiw* to whom he, 
Vbqueathe^ hb immxm wealths The greater part of this 
devolved in turon^poirthQ eldest ol Uaoi Bd«n^'s three sons, the 
mUUooaire^LahlmiQbaiid, who^Ieft m only son, ^ghunath flaa, 
iim head of the fanrily^ The two younger brothers, B^ha 

KrisWk aud Qobiad* EMa, professed the Bribmamcal faith and 
founded the great tecqple of Rang JR at Brindavban. The survivor, 
Gobrnd 0ds; has no issue ; but stands in the light of a father to bis 
nephew, Janaki the only sou of his deceased brother, Radhi 
Krishan.. About the centre of the river front is the most sacred 
ofall'tbe Obits, marking the spot where Krishna sat down to 
take ‘ rest ’ after he had slain the tyrant Kansa^ and* hence called 
the Visrant Ghat, The small open court has a marble arch facing 
the water, wbioh disthigtiistfes it Irom^ all the other landing places ; 
and oiD the oilier three sides are various buildings erected at inter-* 
vals chiving the last century and a half by several princely houses, 
but none of them possess** any architectural beauty. Close by is 
a natural water-course, said to have been caused by the passf^e 
of Kansans giant body, as it was dragged down to the river to be 
burnt, and hence cailed ‘ the Eansa Khar/ It is now arched over 
like this Fleet river iir London, and forms one of the main sewers 
of the town ; a circmnstance which possibly does not afiect the 
sanctity, but certainly detracts somewhat from the material 
purity of this favourite bathing^plaoe. It swarms with turtles of 
an enormous size, which are tonsidered in a way sacred and 
generally receive a handful or two of grain from* every viritor. 

^ Reference has already been made more than once to the 
thura M^itmya, or feligious Chroniclo of Matbari^ It is an 
interpolation qu thuV^^ha Purana, and of sufficient extent to be 
itself divided into 29 seetions. After expatiating in tho most 
es;tra/vagaat terms on the learning, piety, and other virtues of the 
Matburiya Ohaubes, and the incomparable sanctity of the city in 
which they dwell ^ it brie% enumerates the 12 Vanas pr woods, ^ 
that are included in the p^ambulation of the land of Bray, 
and tl^n at greater length describes tbe principal shrines 
which the pilgrim is bound tOr visit in the capital itself. Aa a 
rule, no attempt is made to explain either the names l^rne 1^ 
dhe dli£Eereiitholy places, or the origiiv of their reputed ipnctity ; l^t 
tbeir jM attested % the reoit^^ of some of the miractas wluch 
have been* worked through tbeir fsipematural influence^ Take 
.for example tbe following legend in connection with the Visrint 
Ghat, 

Once upon a thei^ wps^a Bv^man living ai WJI^uyiit, who 
neglected reli|^ut dtUlos^ never hat^, never said a 

prayer, never went awmple- One mght, whew out wi^ 
agang #tJrievm lw>^^^ ^ by the ^4y wsitchnwsn, and • 
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» in ranging *away from them fell down a dry well and broke lus 
neck. Hia ghost was doomed to haunt the place, ^ind was so 
fierce that it would tear to pieces and devour every one who came 
near it. This Went on for many years ; till at last on% day a band 
of travellers happened to pitch their tents by the well,*nnd amffng 
their number was a very holy and learned Brahman. So soon 
as he knew how the neighbourhood was afflicted, he had recourse 
to his spells and compelled the evil spirit to appear before him. 
Discovering* in the course of his examination, that the wretched 
creature had in his life-time been a Br&bman, he wits moved with 
pity for him and promised to do all in his power to alleviate his 
sentence. Whereupon the ghost begged him to go straight to 
]Mathur& and bathe on his behalf at the Visrant Gh4t;“for” 
said he, '* I once in my life went into a*temple of Vishnu, and heard 
the priest repeat this holy name and t^l its wondrous' saving 
power.'* The Brahman had often bathed tnere and readily agreed 
to transfer the merit of one such ablution. The words of consent 
had no sooner passed his lips than the guilty soul was absolved 
from all further suffering. 

On either side of this sacred spot a number of minor ghats stretch 
up and down the river, those to the north being called the uttar kot^ 
and those to the south the daMhin koL They are invariably re- 
presented as 24 in all, 12 in either sot ; but there is a consider- 
able discrepancy as to the particular names. The following list has 
been supplied by a Pandit of high local repute, Mdkhan Misr, a 
Qaur Brahman, a really learned and well-read Sanskrit scholar. 

To the north, Danes Ghat, Manasa Ghat, Dasasvamedha Ghat^ 
under the hill of AmbariSba, Chakra tirtha Ghat, Krishna-Ganga 
Ohat, with the shrine of Kalinjarisvar Mahddeva, ^m-tirtha Gh^t, 
more commonly called Vasudeva Ghdt or Shaikh Ghat, Brahmalok 
Ghat, Ohantabharan Ghdt, Dhdra-patan Ghat, Sangaman-tirtha 
Ghat, otherwise called Vaikunth Ghat, Nava-tirtha Ghat, and Arf- 
kunda Ghat. t 

To the south, AvimuktaGh&t, Yisranti Ghdt, Frag-Ghat, Kan- 
khal Gb£t, Tinduk Ghat, Siirya Ghat, Chinta-mani Gfa&t, Dhruva 
Qfaat, RisM Ghat, Moksha Qhdt, Koti Ghat, aod Buddh Ohat. 

The more common division is to include the Avimukta Qbat^ia 
the first set, from which the Manasa is then omiCted ; to except th^ 
Visrant Gh4t altogether from the nfimber of the 24 ; an*4*>begin the 
second series with the Balabhadra and the Jog Ghat. By the fotmer 
of these two are the Satghara,^* or seven chapels^ Commemorating 
Krishna’s seven favourite titles, and the shrine of G^taSram or 
:* the latter is supposed to mark Spot where 
infant daughter of Nanda and Jasoda,^^wbora VastideVa hoi substi- 
toted for his own child Krishna, Was dashed to ihegrOW3 % 
^ aud th^ce in new form ascended to heaven lli^ 'tWgoSd 
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Diirga. Between it and the Brag Ghat is one more ifiodern oallecU 
Sringar Ghdt with two temples dedicated respectively to Pipales- 
var Mahadeva and Batuk-nath, and by Pr4g Qh3.t the shrine of 
Ramesvar Mahadeva. The list farther omits two.Qhats which oc- 
cupy far meil conspici^ous sites than any of the others, but are devoid 
of any legendary reputation. The first bears the name of Sami Gh&t 
a corruption of Sdmhne, 'opposite;* as it faces the main street 
of the city, where is a ^mansion of carved stone built by the famous 
R6p Ram, Eatara, of Barsana. The second is the Bengali Gh^t, 
at the foot ofjbho pontoon bridge, and close to a large bouse, the 
property of the Raja of Jhalra-pattan* 

Most of the titles refer to well-known legends, and there are only 
four which seem to require further explanation. Ambarisha, who 
gives a name to the hill by the Dasasvamedh Ghat, was a devout 
worshipper of Vishnu and thereby excited the hostility of the 
sage Durvasas, the mo9t intolerant apostle of the supremacy of 
JSiva. A terrific encount^ took place between the two champions; 
of the rival gods ; but no weapons could avail against the magic 
discus of Vishnu ; Durvasas bai'ely' escaped with life, and Ambarisha 
has ever siifbe been one of the most favourite themes for Valshnava 
laudation. 

Dhruva was the son of King Utt^na-pdda, and indignant at the 
slights put upon him by his stepmother, he left his father s palace 
to make a name for himself iu the world. By the advice of the 
seven great Rishis, Marichi, Atri/ Angtras, Pulastya, Kratii, Pulaha, 
and Vasishta, he repaired to Madhuban near Mathur^, and there 
libsorbed in the contemplation of Vishnu continued for seven years 
a course of the severest penance. At last the god appeared to him in 
person and proihised to grant him any boon ho might desire. His 
request was for a station exalted above every station, and which 
should endure for ever : whereupon he was translated to heaven 

the polar star with his mother Suniti. 

‘ Tinduk, according to the Mihatmya, was a barber, who lived 
at Eampilya, the Capital of Panch&la, in the reign of King Deva- 
datta.^ After losing all his family he came to live at Mathura 
and there practised ^uch rigorous austerities and bathed so cons- 
tantly in the sanctifying stream of the Jamuna, that after death 
^e took, birth once emore as a high-caste Brahman. 

The Iqgen^of the Asikunda ^Gh^t is told on this wisa There 
was a virtuous King,, Sumati, who started on a pilgrimage but 
died b^pre he jvas able to complete it. His son, Vimati> on. sue- 
ceedii^.to the throne, was visited by^ the sage Narad, who at the 
time of taking hi^ departuie. wttered this oracular sent^oe " a 
pious son settles nisiather^s dents." After consulting wiA Jhis minis^ 
jthe* prince conclude itat the debt was a^.d^ ofiwengeahee 
. he was.bound to.ej^ct fcom 4 he places ot pilgiimage, which 
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• bad tempted Lis father te undertake the fatal Accm- 

dinsiy. Laving ascertained that every holy Atthtlhl 

visit IB the season of the tains to tfte clfy of Mamtiti, be asseilti- 
Ided an army afld marched thither with fttll intent to ^stroy thent 
all. They fled in Wror to Kalpa-giima to implore -the aid* of 
Vishnu, who at last yielded to their entreaties, and assuming the 
form of a bw^oined in eombat with King Vimati on the bank of the 
Janwiiji and flew him. In the fray, flie point of the divine Sword, 

“ <m, ” snapped ttff and fell to the ground ; hence the Gh4t 
to this day is called Asi-knnda Qhit and the plufi adjoining it 
Virsha Ksbetra or the field of the Boar. 

Thus much for the 24 Ghats and their legends;. but before 
leaving the river-side one other building claims a few Words, nie., 

“ the Satl Bug.” This is a slender* quadrangular tower of red , 
sand-stone commemorating the self-sacrific^ of some faithful wife ; 
the -precise date of Its erection is not known. It has a tottd 
hflgbt of S6 feet and is in four stories, Inrmounted by a low and 
ugly modem dome. The lowest story forms a solid basement ; 
the second and third are lighted by Square windows ami are sup- 
plied with an internal staircase by which access is fitted to the 
top. The exterior is ornamented with mde bas-reliefs of elephants 
and other devices It is of no great architectural Value but forms 
a picturesque feature in the river front. 

In the very heart -of the city, on a rising ground which was 
once {HTobabfy occuffied by a Hindu tempo, now stands the 
Jama Masjid, erected in the year 1662 A.D. by Abd-ttl-Hatyi 
Kh&n, the Local Governor, who as we have already mentioned met 
hisdeath at Sahora, a village in the Mabi-ban Paigana on the 
opposite side of the Jamuna, while engaged in quelling a popular 
ifeMUto. The author of the Maasir-i-AIamgiri says of him 
was an excellent and pious man, and as courageous in war as 
successful in his administration. He has lelt a mosqne in Uathifti . 
a#^a monument, which for a -long time to cOme wxill remind people ‘ 
of him. Muhammad Anwar fats nephew receiv^ from His Majesty 
a mourning dress of honour ; but the property of the deceased 
lapsed (according to custom) to the State, and the Imperial Mut- 
asaddis reported it to be 93,000 gold muhrs, 1,300,006 Ku pw w, 
and 1,450,000 Bupees’ worth of poperty. Tbd architecture of fait 
mosque is not df particularly grai^ul character, but^there are feu# 
lofty minareto, and as these and othm parts of tlm bnfl^g 
were originalty veneered wilB brighi-eolored platter wid » %lrtr, p 
vriiich a few pmels ttii! remaiti, it mtist rft*one iilme pfdl^ut- 
eda brilliant appearance. It -fe tiotflitftle u^ hnd ift'faMdly 
fedfing toto decay. ^ ^ 

Ihis centind point divmge tlm imaia thftVAtmh^iwa- leaMog 
«j»pefeflvely towards Brfndi-han, Dfg, Bhhi^por, attd Miw M 
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station, ^ey are somewhat broader than is usual in Indian 
<ities, having an average breadth of 34 feet, and were ilifst opened" 
out at the*instanoe of Mr, £. F. Taylor in 1843. A number of 
houses were demolished for the purpose, but in every instance, 
alLelaim to Sompensation was waived. Seth Lakhmi Chand’s loss, 
thus voluntarily sustained for the public good, was estimated at a 
lakh of rupees; as he had recently completed some handsome 
premises which had to be taken down and re-built ' 

These streets haye now throughout their entire length and 
breadth been 4 )ayed at the cost of the municipality with substan- 
tial stone fia^ brought from the Bharatpu^ quarries. Though, 
as is the custom in the East, many moan and tumble-down hovels 
are allowed to obtrude themselves upon the view, the majority 
of the buildings that faoe the principal thoroughfares, are of 
handsome and imposing character, all erected during the 70 years 
of British rule. Whether secular or ecclesiastical, the design is 
in either ease very similar. The front is of carved stone with a 
grand central archway and arcades on both sides let out as shops 
on the ground-floor. Story upon story above are projecting 
balconies supported on quaint corbels, the arches being filled in 
with the most minute reticulated traeeiy of an infinite variety 
of pattern, and protected from the weather by broad eaves, the 
under-surface of which is brightly painted. Ono of the most 
noticeable buildings in point of size, though the decorations 
perhaps are scarcely so elegant as in some of the later examples, 
IS the temple of Dwarakadhfs, founded by the Gw4Iiat IVeasurer 
•Parikh Ji, and just completed at the time of Bishop Heberts visit 
in 1825, as be records in his journal. Opposite is the palace of 
the Princes of Bharatpur, with a lofty and highly enriched 
oBtrance gateway added by R&j£ Balavant Sinb ; and close by 
is the mansion of Seth Lakhmi Cfaand built at a cost of Bs, 100,000, 
The latest and one of the most admirable for elegance and ela^ 
boration Is a temple near the Chhata Bazdr built by Deva C%and 
> Bohra and completed only at the end of the year .1871. In most 
casus the greatest amount of finish has been bestowed upon the 
stteet front, -while Ijie interior court is small and confined, and the. 
practice of having only a single gate both for entrance and 
i^casious great aim sometimes dangerous crowding on high feast 
daya It is^ as before remarked, a peculiarity of the Matbttr& 
temple architecture to have no tower over the seat of the god. 

If^the cit^ was ever surrounded by walls, not a Vestigsof 
now remains, tbougb. the four principal entranees am 
e4 Brind&-ban, l^aratpur, and Hbli lie last 

named is the approach from the Civil Statiop ; apd a loBy 
fuid elaboiidd^y sculpiuredietonefamh bas ov^ ibe 

tasteful the lo^ st^lOi 
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supplied by % native artist. As the work was commenced at the 
'instance of the late Mr. Bradford Hardinge, who was for several 
years Collector of the District and took a most lively interest in all 
the city improvements, it is to be named in his honour * the Hard- 
iiige arch.' Elegant as it is in itself, it is not, perbaf»^ very 'v^ll 
adapted to serve as a clock-tower, the object for which it was ori- 
ginally designed ; and the Department of Public Works, who are 
always ready to sacrifice architectural grace to imaginary const ruc- 
tural requirements, have disfigured its outline by^ the addition of 
two massive staged buttresses, whose ugliness is ynly rendered 
more obtrusive by the surface carving that overlays them. They 
are simply wilful sins against good-taste ; for if lateral support is 
necessary, it might have been secured by flying buttresses disguised 
as side-portals, or the present ponderous masses might have been 
left plain and would thus have been unnoticed when built up into 
the ailjoining houses. • 

As may be inferred from the abova remarks, stone-carving, 
the only indigenous art of which Mathura cau boast, is carried to 
great perfection. All the temples afford specimens of elegant de- 
sign in panels of reticulated tracery (./dZi) as also do the Chhatris 
of the Seth’s family in the Jamuna Bagh, and those of the Bha- 
ratpur Bdjds at Gobardhan. But the most refined and delicate 
work of the kind ever executed is to be seen in a building erected by 
public subscription at the suggestion of Mr. Mark Thornhill, Col- 
lector of the District in 1856. It was intended as a rest-house 
for the reception of native gentlemen of rank whenever they had 
occasion to visit the Sadr Station ; but the work was interrupted! 
by the mutiny after an expenditure of Rs. 30,000 and has never 
been cqmpleted. Unfortunately, the site selected was so remote 
from the bazar as to render it unsuitable for the purpose intended, 
nor has it ever yet been applied to any other. At a slight expense 
it might be converted into a local museum ; an. institution which 
might reasonably expect to flourish iu such a centre of wealth, 
learning, and arqbmological interest as the city o{*Mathura. 

F. S. GROWSE 



Ap IL— HEREDITARY IMPROVEMENT* 

t HE 19th century is distinguished above all past times as an 
age of theory and unbridled inquiry. Never before , has 
the spirit of disbelief been so general or so strongly in possession 
of every class in every country. By common assent the charac- 
ter of age is delated to have nothing of sacred in it, and theories, 
hemtofore accepted by the son because accepted by the father, must 
now pass the standard set up by reason or die. It is true that most 
of these doubts and inquiries have originated in past ages, but the 
^ present can boast of havingistarted, at the worst, one new idea. 
Heretofore, whatever old theory might be put in question, whatever 
new theory started, it •was never seriously proposed that man 
should be taken in hand |ike any other animal, and forced, willy 
nilly, to develop a race superior in muscle and brain to any then 
extant There was too much of mystery in life for any one calmly 
to listen to such a proposition ; there was a feeling common to 
all, that man differed from every other living creature in some 
essential ; that his advance or retrogression in being depended on 
higher, more spiritual laws than those revealed ; and that to say 
one generation held it in its power to determine at its own will the 
attributes of the next was sacrilege. But at last such a thing has 
been proposed, while opinion on the subject is so changed that 
there are but few who consider the proposition unreasonable, and 
the only question appears to be whether such an experiment is 
advisable and whether, — tailing into account the extreme obs- 
tiimcy, stupidity, and selfishness that even now exist, — such an 
experiment is possible. 

^Mr. Francis Qalton, well known os the author of a book 
•called ^'HereditaiV Genius,’* has, in the January number of 
Frazer's Uagazim, in an article, — “ Hereditary Improvement, ” 
suggested that by arbitrary selection, a race of men should be, 
bred, distingnished ^from, and superior to, ordinary beings, hy 
sheer intellectual and physical power. He takes the fact as prov- . 

— ^and with this^e have no wish to quarrel — that man is sub^ 
ject to Heredity ; and states, amqpg others, the following reasons 
for the trial of his schemes : — that the civilization now preyaleni| — 
especially the foee power in marriage and in bequeathing wealth-^ 
tends tOf spoil tne race* and that the average inteiledi of mani at pre- 
. sent is not able to cope with the requirements made on it 

There is much in what til. Qalton states with w^eh wa agree 
and mufti with which we degree, entering 

* Sec an article in Frdzei/^$ Magazimj January 1873* by Francis Qalton^ . 
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directly on *tbe examination of hisr scheme, that some little con- 
sideration may well be given to gaining a ^finite i^ea of wpat 
led to it and what has msSte its proposal reasonable. 

It is impwiWe to study the history of the world wjthaut coming 
to a conclusion, that notwithstanding the riro and fidfl of S)Mty 
civilizations there has been a gradual improvement ^ in ^ the 
constitution of man and a slow but real advance in civilization,* 
The more we learn by the researches of science of our past history 
the stronger are the reasons for believing this, and the last great 
discovery, that during the past three thousand years 1;here has been 
an increase in the average brain-capacrty of the human shall goes iar 
towards confirmation. It is true t^t other ages have surpassed the 
present in certain ways. The literatures of Greece and ^me stil) 
remain and excite the common admiration of mankind ; the phiio^^ 
aophy of Aristotle and Plato is still the b|sis of every investiga- 
tion into the causes of the phenomena relating to mind and 
matter ^ and by general agreement, we cannot now even imitato 
the sculpture of the past. But though the inferiority of the 
present era in these things be acknowledged, still the level of 
intellect is higher now than then, the law of average in no way ap- 
plying 5 there is greater variety seen in the work resulting from 
mental effort, and a greater knowledge and better forms of govern- 
ment. The present civilization also is not open to the same . 
dangers of destruction as its predecessors. Most have succumbed 
to the attacks of lusty barbarism, but the present has spread so 
far over the globe that this danger seems .out of the question ; and 
earthquakes and floods are but local in their effects. ^ 

If we attempt to discover what causes are constantly at work 
to effect this fluctuating but unquestTonable iiAprovement, we find 
ourselves completely at a loss. We know that the race-horsc 
and cart-horse have been verily made by us in their present form 
through arbitrary selection ; we know that by will we can, in%o , 
many genefations, change the constitution of j^moet any animate 
thing ; but the change in man’s state and condition l>as been quite 
ap^irt. from conscious effort on his. own part.- History shows 
iudis^ttably that the jaws of every age, of exery king and every 
. government, have been made purely to meet the exigencies of 
*tlie time. We know not of a single law but rflade for the adviw 

If we accept the Jewish account goodness was purely negative> a/Ud 
of the migln of hmm life, there^ their reasoniog powers were e£ the 
nothing to falsify thia ties, thiev- lowest Only underthe mamfohltenip- 
ing, poverty and riches, benevolence, tatiops induced by civOwsatidjO. can, 
and charity result from, and are poe- g^iifbss be positive, amd only uDidoi* 
sib^only in a complicated state of th| manifold demands of . mvUiShtien, 
society, and the state©! Adam and ba4 iiiteileet reach )fcv«flop- 

Eve was as simple as it well ccmld be. mept, 

They were good for a time but their 
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tage of the living. In tlie face of this we cannot Uitt fajl back 
the belief that there is some ultimate sclienie in creation,® 
that all tlflngs are working together, 'slowly, thrcKigh innumerable 
ages, to sorne great end ; that man, insignificant in himself, is in 
th# nggregafe the means ^ this great ei^d.^ * 

But though the advance of the woild iu^civilization has not been: 
influenced by direct and conscious effort ^ the part of man to- 
irfl prove his race, still there is nothing in history to show that 
if such efforts had been made they would htive been fruitless. 
History up U) a very late period is simply a record of wars for 
glory and territory between ambitious kings and nations ; of strate- 
gies by rulers for power and by peoples for liberty ; of blootfy 
murders and tortures *by*every religion and every sect against 
every other religion and «very other sect. There was no time 
to think of, no opportunity to make laws for, the future ; the atten- 
tion of men was lixeif necessarily on the momentous occurrences 
of the present When nu kingdom hour to hour was safe from 
attack ; no people sure of maintaining the little liberty they 
possessed ; no priest certain that the man he persecuted to-doy migh t 
' not persecute himself to-morrow ; only a madman would have 
thowgl).t of ignoring the present and labouring for an improved 
future race. The mystery of human life was sacred to the supersti- 
tion of the ignorant majority, and every uncommon action or 
event referred to a direct interposition of the Deity, or at least 
to the agency of spirits. Whether or not man could effect improve- 
ment in bis own race by arbitrary selection, was never tested, and 
^ so, never determined, . ^ 

But the character of history during the last few centuries has 
changed materially. Persecution for the sake of religion has died 
iJht and the councils of States have been freed from the disturbing 
influence of priestcraft. Wars continue, but they do not interfere 
so great an extent with peaceful occupations, and their effects 
are circumsoribi^d. Liberty has been placed on a firm basis 
and people dictate their own laws. The result is that history, 
from being a record chiefly of wars and priestly strife, has become 
.a record chiefly gf fresh experiments by peoples in social and 
political life. Greater knowledge has been acquired and been 
pfoHoiwed by greater intellectual activity, ' The necessities ef Jife ^ 
being more* easily obtained, |£trge classes of men* are absolutely 

^ Vniatis,^ nerbaps, a Bdd eoadtto, own happiuess, nittst be 
fiion would froi^ tbiia. That Buppositionseeiaabm-rta^^ 

man filing of impOFtarioo only in the that the life Of the ih^l/idual appeai*B 
aggregate, wA haVe bithetta nfdiSed held by nature as ol bo account ^ for 
too importance bn the faejlof our thousands are born eiVery day to live 

ind^l^uiEility ; land bur *bl%ioiC that but a life oii 
, the ^fihnate sdiente of nature W our "" 
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free from tho oLligation of physical labour ; and by the gradual 
Improvement of means of transit from place to place, natio^ 
have become better acquainted with one another. * * 

Wc have scarcely begun to experience the effects of all this 
change, but alreaSy the result has been marvellous! Tlfetprejudioes 
of class against class, \^ich have so long dulled the happiness of 
life and so long impeded the course of civilization, have been shaken 
to their foundation ; the laws of nations are now made for the welfate 
of the many not the few ; men, taught by experience that heaven 
but helps them that liclp themselves, appeal to men» not heaven 
for aid ; religion has been freed from its filthy garments, and its 
character cleared from the enormities that have been perpetrated in 
its name ; the dignity of labour is being slowly recognized ; and, 
lastly, nations and individuals are beginning dimly to perceive and 
slowly to acknowledge, that beyond their duty to the present, they 
owe duty to the future. * 

It is quite unnecessary to bring any evidence in support of this 
last statement; acts and laws of every government, speeches 
and books from all classes of men, attest it. And that, in fact, 
the present does owe a great duty to the future, there is no 
doubt, while every day too it becomes more certainly the case that 
the necessities of the present tend to the advantage of the future. 
The acts passed in Germany and more recently in England for 
compelling education, are a strong instance of this. And what 
conduct could be more enviable, more worthy of admiration than 
that of a people who make their laws and fashion their conduct 
with the one great object of the advance in mind, body, and ^ 
happiness of their descendants? What could more tend to their 
own immediate welfare? What destiny for a iiaiion morj noble? 
But suppose a nation desire to effect such an object, what meanS 
has it at command, what means should it take ? 

• 

Mr, Francis Galton bring.s forward a definitj proposition for 
raising the average excellence of mankind by a system of arbi- 
trary selection. He declares that the mere continuance of our 
present civilization depends on our taking sorr^ means or other 
for increasing the intellectual and physical power of our descen- 
^ dants ; and adduces, in support of this statement^ many instancea^ 
which show thiit the average intell^t at present is not^qual to the 
requirements made on it. Of this we have no doubt. But when he 
, goes on to say that the present form of civilization, etpeiiially the' 
free of bequeathing wealth and of erUering into 
tends to spoil the race, we .entirely disagree with him andbipt this 
point we shall have more to say hereafter. ^ , 

, The first p^rt of his proposition is, that a search should b^ made 
^ determine the patent and latent power in bealtb> strength; 
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Constitutional vigour, and intellect possessed by every race. This 
search woiJd again be extended to families and individuals. To dis- 
cover the latent power in any given family, knowledge would have 
to be obtained of their progenitors ; for the latent power in an 
e:!flsting fSmily is that which may become patent in their descen- ' 
dants, ajid our only means of discovering this latent power in ail 
existing family is by establishing the fact of their progenitors hav- 
ing had the power in a patent form. This search, Mr. Galtou s^- 
gests, should be made many generations back, for qualities of the 
mind may lie dormant through an incredibly long period. Suppose 
the search to have been made in England through every class of 
society. A certain number of men and women will have been de- 
termined who are superior in patent or latefit power of health, 
strength, constitutional vigour, and intellect to their fellows. With 
these Mr. Galton pro]iDses to deal, — and it may be here noticed that 
as a whole they would b® simply “ good all round,” not remark- 
able for excellence in any given quality. From these men and 
women the free power of marriage is to be partly withdrawn.* That 
is, they are to be prevented from marriage except among them- 
selves. Thus, in every existing class df society, a new classi* would 
arise, not, at first, distinguished for excellence in any given quality, 
but possessing a high average of health, strength, constitutional 
vigour and intellect. Individuals outside this class would be con- 
stantly discovered possessing like qualities, and, being admitted, 
would prevent the blood becoming impoverished by too great breed- 
I ing in-and-in, A fter a time biographies and pedigrees would become 
more numerous ; enquiries as to latent and patent powers in . 
families increase : and boys at schools be compared as to their 
individual work and the gifts of their ancestors. 

Thus, says Mr. Galton, the average excellence of mankind 
would be, raised and a new class of men produced, who would 
perform a most important part in the economy of the State, 
and amongst wlfose descendants we may expect, by all laws of 
heredity, to find the extremest forms of high intellectual power. 

We have said*beforc that we believe the present owes a 
great duty to the future, and we sympathise with ev^jT'pro- 
^position for -the improvement of the next generation. But wo 
consider that Mr. Galton’s ^beme, if ever carried :wOuld 

♦ We tfunH we are comet iu^ t The used by 

BtatiDg this as part of Mn Galtoa's Mr. Galton is "caste/ l)Ut *at 
proposition* For surely it cannot he has, by ossociaticft ao different a 
hiaiitained that these* individttala roeaninx here to given it lU , 

jacked Sbut arbitrarily froA Isvery JEngland, that Wcthink Mr. Gteltbps 
elate of society; would voluntarily meaning ia by using 

obey au arbitiaiy law rircumscrio* the word eWsfi., / • 

tngth^ir choice In { 
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^ail in its ol»joct. No account is taken of the deterioration th|t 
would result among the mas.^ of the people by withdrwing frotn 
** crt^neral circulation ** so much good blood. No account is taken 
oniio tact that rtie genius of modem civilization is equality ; that 
the tendency is to lessen the distinction between claSses, wh^le 
Jlr. Oaltori would create a new class separated from all others 
by bainers completely impassably. If too this class ever came 
inti) existence, a tlauger apprehended by Mr. Qalton would 
certainly aiise. It would be assailed by democratic hostility. 
Suppose the result to be, as stated, that the outside littack would 
make the individuals of the class draw more closely together; 
enter peiforce into co-operative pursuits ; strengthen their feeling 
of caste, and esttiblish, by necessity, intermarriage? Would 
not the election of rulers be, then as now, in the hands of the 
mass, and could this class remain in pow^ after becoming the 
objiM ts of their declared hatred ? Taking^ no part in government 
would not the object for which they were prodiiped have failed ? 
'^^^ithdrawn, in great measure, fiom general intercourse with others, 
would they be of any advantage to the State? Would not con- 
tinued intormariiac,e tend to their deterioration ? We cannot think 
these (questions capable of being ans\vere<l satisfactorily. 

Again, theie aio the following objections, objections prefeired 
by Mr. (Jaltoa himself and answered l)y him as we think mea- 
grely and un^atiblactorily. Would such a race become intoler- 
able to the country at large? Would the individuals become 
priggish and supeicilioua ? ^ 

‘‘ No, ” leplios Mr. Gallon, and he answers both questions at once. 
At first they would have nothing to be conceited about. They 
would not have eithor wealth or birth (as undei'stood ai^ 
now productive of piide), they would be simply men “good all 
round, ” healthy, of strong constitution, and of fairly good intellect, 
not exceptionally brilliant iiihny way. They would be kept in 
order too by the consciousness that any absurd airs on their part 
would endanger their very existence as a class ; for new blood 
would be of necessity to them and unless they gained the general 
respect, iuHumerable obstacles would be thidfVu in the tvay of 
their gaining fresh adherents. Their attitude of mind would pro- 
bably be like that of*the possessois of ancestral property of moder-?*^ 
site value. It would be a point onionour with tbem\> be gentle- 
men. They would feel that marriage out of tlveiv class would 
tarnish their Wood, and in this^ feeling all other fieople 'would 
sympathise ; recognizing the great advantage to the State of such 
a class. ** ^ 

We cannot accept these answers aslsatisfaetory ; the.qiiestions 
tnetn^lm are pertinent and require *to be definitely answered. 
lA the first place, for conceit, there need bo no superiority in 



tbj individual over his fellows, simply a difference.* It is very, 
exeeptional^or a conceited inan to be so because be lias something 
to be conceited about, it generally happens that he forms an 
over-estimate of an imaginary possession* The children of 
such tnarrihges as those , proposed by Mr. Gallon would say, 

“ We have come into the world under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances. The whole country is directly interested in our 
existence. We are intended to be a superior race, to laise the 
average excellence of human beings." Having such a basis 
to go ojjj would it not follow that, simply as men and women, 
whatever the •facts might be, they would believe themselves superior 
to all others ? Again, whatever might at first be the case, it is very 
probable that such a class would eventually distinguish itself, or be 
•distinguished, by.intellectufil superiority ; possibly it might tecome 
an aristocracy of intellqpt. A class must have some distinguishing 
qualities, and it cannot go^on long being known simply as composed 
of men ‘good all round/ while it is not possible that it should long 
exist as remarkable only for strength or constitutional vigour. 
The disadvantages necessarily attendant on an aristocracy of 
intellect have been pointed out by liislorians and philosophers over 
and over again ; and that priggishness and superciliousness often 
betray themselves in men of sheer intellect, who want the*benevo- 
lence engendered by varied intercourse with the world or the self- 
control gained by assqpiation with the refined, is but too well 
known. Again, as we shall afterwards show, Mr. Galton's scheme 
if carried out would certainly tend to eradicate the feelings of hu- 
man affection, of benevolence and charity ; and from the experience 
of onr own age we know how intolerable purely, intellectual people 
ai^ to the rest. Tile most offensive of all men to meet is the intellec- 
tual bigoted radical ; and we doubt greatly that his presence in 
the community is of benefit. Reason is his god, belief his devil ; 
ifnagination he but tolerates, as possibly originating true scientific 
theories ; charity lie ignores utterly, — what is it hut a barbarous 
pandering to ignorance and selfishness ? Can anything justify a man 
in possession of the truth from declaring it on every opportunity ? 
Should the mere arbitrary rules of society be suffered to shim 
ignorance from attack ? bigoted radical saps the very fonud* 
%tioadf most hifiuau; happiness, declaring no man or womau haa 
aright to be a fool. Liberty, lie er|iS, is the birthright of al^ 
and most^lorious inconsistency sneers at A ki hia raigioa 
and laughs at^Hfor his JgnOr > > 

Those men^ .i^atteM about, can at present be endured j^ it is 
only when the^ take conit^nd of the society of some unhappy 
town, and at plac»a,^; 

when* in eonc^, they address ua through 
that thay^becomn intetoiabli - 3Nrhap% too, mf lira atei^htniy^ 
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of some service, showing how much of happiness we owe to charity, 

' l)enevoleuce, and foolishness. A distinct class of such men wofikl 
be intolerable, and an aristocracy of such men would be hated 
with a deadly hatred. It may seem a strange thing to say, but 
we believe our aristocracy exists and is popular because of itsMc* 
focts. Founded on a prerogative of birth and wealth many things 
tencl to decrease the dangerous envy of outsiders. The hater 
is well supplied with harmless fuel ; he can expend his wrath in 
laughing at the first gentleman of Europe, in deriding Bruminell 
who, grandson of a cook, was king of the whole CFider ; and bis 
neighbour, wliose- nobility he envies, is son of a naH-strai§htener. 
Sometimes too a titled fool or blackleg, an unlettered baro- 
net, arises. But with an aristocracy of intellect, all these comfort- 
ing exceptions fail. Every man would hold his position by pa- « 
tent title. Outsiders may soy, the man of birth is a fool, 
tlio man of money is a vulgarian, and consofe themselves ; but the 
man of intellect is free from criticism. • Are his manners coarse ? 
It is the result of his wonderful individuality. Is he absent in 
society \ It is simply the result of his extreme concentrative- 
ness. Is be vain ? conceited ? Does be take every opportunity 
of displaying his contempt for others ? It is simply honesty 
of character, or a weakness attendant on great intellect. Most 
annoying too of all to outsiders, the members of an aristocracy of 
intellect carry their claims to nobility al^ut with them, ready 
to show at all times, — they do not base their claims on ancestors 
- long dead ; on hundreds of acres miles away. ^ 

It may be objected that if what we have stated be true, it follows 
that the advance of the world in intellect is undesirable. We have 
simply pointed out the disadvantages of a purely intellectual cla|^s. 
Increased knowledge is to be desired if accompanied, by increased 
affection, benevolence, and charity ; but the advance must be 
general, not particular. o 

Again, Mr, Qalton says that this class w^ouli^be kept in order 
by the consciousness, that any absurd airs would endanger their 
very existence. We entirely disagree with this. Every class and 
every individual, distinguished in atiy way# above others, is 
guilty of certain absurd airs ; it is impossible to refrain altogether 
from trading upon reputation. Long continuedP intercourse witBP 
all classes of men is necessj^y fir the man distingttshed above 
his fellows, to get rid of self-wnsciousness, ptejudi^, assumption of 
superiority. The members of the class proposed^tG be de*feloped 
by Mr, Galton would be withdrawn by choice and circum- 
stances from association with others in like petition, and would 
nece^arily contract certain peculiari^cs of 0 ||iadiict wbioli would 
offensivecOr absurd to people atlar^. 

Nor can we entirely agree 4;hat their attitwJe of poihd would 
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be like that of the possessor of ancestral property of small value ; 
ths* it would be a point of honour with them to l>e gentlemen : 
thal they ^ould feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, and that in this feeling all other people- would sym-* 
patlyse with,rtiem. Possibly, their attitude of mind might be like 
that of the possessor of a small ancestral property ; and possibly 
too tliey might make it a point of honour to be gentlemen** 
But it must be remembered that the attitude of mind of 
a country gentleman is in great measure • the result of the 
life he leads, ^nd though the members of the chiss in ques- 
tion would engage in every kind of labour^ from that of 
carpentering to that of politics, still, as the only object of their 
existence would be the advancement of civilization, we suppose 
-^very labour they engaged in would be of sojue benefit to society 
at large ; so that the healthy, possibly intellectual, but generally 
unproductive life of tfte country gentleman would be closed to 
them. • 

That they would feel marriage out of their class would tarnish 
their blood, there is no doubt, and this tends to show Uiat, as 
we have said, they would be .proud and supercilious ; believing, 
rightly or wrongly, in their superiority to others. Opportunity 
atid association too, influence men greatly to choose their wives lu 
tlieir own class. But that outsiders would encourage this feeling, 
we cannot think. There is a strong prejudice, especially among 
Englishmen, in favour of marriages resulting purely from feeling, 
from what is generally termed love. On account of this pre- 
judice nothing is so pleasing to tlie ordinaiw individual as a 
marriage where there is great disparity in position between the 
man and woman, .where they belong to classes widely different 
in ^he public esteem. There is clearly a sacrifice oft one side or 
the other ; there must be a reason for it, and the most probable 
isilove. Now, would this feeling, which we believe is common 
■ among Englishmen from noblemen to crossing-sweepers, be kept 
in abeyance as to the class in question ? Would their mar- 
riages, resulting not from mutual esteem or love but jnade 
simply with a vie^ to the production of children with *rong 
constitutions and good brains and bodies, be encouraged by others? 
Fe think not. It^s difficult also, to reconcile llir. Galton^s belief 
that these e»elusive marriages ^woiild have general syippjathy^. 
with his admission that the class itselPmight very possibly meet 

* The Use of the word . with the ni«an of intj^lleo^ a man o€ 

is most ohjectiana^e^ In ^ the pre- intellect. It catmot be 
sent day it has no^ definite " mcahkigr. thaf it; ^ a Ipving hj^ 

With th«L man of hirthf xt d! re^ed and 

means a man of good birth ; ' 

the n^z^of wealth, a man of w^th bartrne only to ^ . 
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with democ»atic opposition. Nothing we belteve, nothing we trust, 

• could ever make the people of England view such inarriaifes 
witli indifference, ^ 

We have debated the objections to Mr, Galton’s scheme which 
appear on the* surface ; but a double objection rem&ips whicl^, as 
yet, we have but hinted at. Jt is this. The scheme though said 
to be for the advantage of all, deals only with a class, tends, 
we think, to increase the difference in intellect and physical power 
between individuals, and to eVadicate' or at least weaken, human 
affection, benevolence, and charity. Happiness depends in great 
measure on freedom from prejudice ; on charity and affection. To 
raise a class as proposed, by curtailing cAoioc in maiTiage, would 
Lave a most unhappy c&ct. It is strange that though so much 
wonder and admiration have been bestowed by other countries^ 
on the domestic happiness of England, but few critics seem to 
have suspected that it could arise from aiVlection cultivatecj by a 
system of free marriage. It may be sai(> that whatever the theory 
may be, marriages in England are practically made through con- 
siderations of expediency, birth or wealth ; that in most cases 
people marry with others of their own class,, that the poor noblenmn 
takes to himself a rich wife, the self-made millionaire a lady. But, 
however this may be, free choice is the right of every one ; 
families cannot betroth their children, sons or daughters, either by 
right or custom ; all they can do is to guide their inclinations ; 
unequal marriages are by no means rare, and all married people, 
at the least, make a pretence that love alone governed their 
choice. 

It would be terrible that this should be sacrificed, even by a few. 
No country in the world can boast the domestic liappiness of 
England, no country in the world has been so fortunate in findfibg 
leaders and commanders rise up unexpectedly in moments of 
danger. How many of these men have written in after-life of 
affection^their parents bore for one another ? Now, we firmly believe* ‘ 
that the existence of pure love and sympathy bA ween the parents 
is of dm greatest benefit ta*the future mental and bodily, vigour of 
ibe effld.. The peace and contentment felt bj tbe mother must 
tend to rive firmness, And her sympathy with the father to 
increase the ^anoe of the descent of mental jpower. But hov^ 

* This statement is in great **there is a greater chance of these 
measure borne out by what Mr. last inherited qualities being power- 
OaHon shows in his work on Heredi-^ ful Uian of ffie othl^ ai^ we think 
^^**7 ol the qualities it may fairly be assumed to foliow 

a child inherits, some c^me direct that the more. sympathy there exists' 
the mother, some direct fro|h bettfseh thepareifts, the more, change 
8ome#partly from thefi is of eu^h quiditfes 

both, Xtwiitt be eeen at itmeotbj^t on the offspring/ 
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e^er this may be, it is certain that a class who should determine 
their marri^es solely with a view to the quality of their offspring, 
with no regard for mutual affection^ would be the progenitors 
of a race without the ordinary feelings of human affection, however 
exdbllent iff other respects. Each generation would learn more 
and more to despise such feelings, feelings which had but little 
affected the intercourse of their parents, and which interfered in 
great measure with the exercise of their reason, till at last affec- 
tion would cease to have any influence. Such a loss nothing 
could make tip for. Nor would the evil stop here. Charity 
and benevolence would, as attendants, suffer. What new dis- 
coveries in science, what new work of genius gained, could justify 
this, could return to humanity what it had lost ? 

^ As time goes on, each day sees purer and more liberal senti- 
ments gaining the government of men. The old prejudices which 
have so long bound thc^ world, prejudices which have caused 
respect and ^miration to be bestowed with such gross injustice, 
are falling before the attacks of reason. A new class of men is 
growing up and increasing over the face of the earth. Men result- 
ing from no system of arbitrary selection, men of no birth, of 
no nation ; men of any birth, of any nation. These men are the 
noblest result of our present civilization. With their tongues and 
pens, with all their power of humour and sarcasm they war against 
prejudice. Charitable above all things, they recognize and preach 
the rights of the poor and feeble, the ugly and the foolish ; 
t^e dignity of labour is to them a mighty fact, their one 
sense of existence is love of humanity ; their one object of 
existence, the welfare of humanity. These men are the salt of 
theyearth. • 

All mankind is slowly awakening to the fact that we owe a duty 
to our descendants, that their well-being lies in great measure 
.with us. Bqt no system of arbitrary selection can benefit them. 
The accumulated knowledge of the world is immense, and^ is 
increasing with prodigious strides. The strain upon meffs brains 
is greater day by day. But any attempt to raise a race of 
men with intellects* capable of withstanding such strain must 
be at the expense of feeling. No such loss can advisedly 
Wl incurred. Let *us leave this extreme labour. Our mental 
power is slowly increasing. Let the labour wait till we can cope 
with it. We have eternity before us. In the meantime,— while 
always, the intArests of the present more closely approach those 
of the future, — we can in no way better benefit our descendants 
than in leading healthy and intellectual lives, by fighting with all 
our might and aU our main’ against prejudice; hy learning tc 
love our. neighbour. Then, fie^aps^ some glorious iutKite mey 
come when the people si^Jl any Disease, bad drains, deformity 
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and idiocy ate unknown amongst ns; no man, no womap, w 
unable to read and write ; our bodies and oun* minds ‘are 
strong and heathy ; we Jove one another. And all these great 
benefits we owe to the persistent eflforts of our ancestojs. 



Art! Ill— THE SECT OP THE ASSASSINS. 

^ Part I Y.— The Pall op Baghdad** 

T he death of Malek Shah was^ the signal for the breaking 
up of the Seljukian Empire into a number of independent 
principalities. Syria, Palestine, and all Asia Minor were parti- 
tioned out among a doien different Turkish Chiefs. Khorasan 
and Irak becami^ the scene of a fierce civil war extending over 
several years, between two sons of Malok Shab, Barkiaroc and 
Muhammad. Drought was added to the horrors of war ; the people 
perished by thousands of .famine ; the incessant marching and 
^untermarching of the hostile armies destroyed the remnant of 
food which had survived the want of rain. About the same time 
from the borders of Christendom a fresh scourge was beheld prepar- 
ing for Islam. The hosts of the Red Cross passed the Bosphorus, ' 
and fought their way knee-deep in blood, to the walls of Jerusalem. 
The capture of the Holy City struck like the point of a poisoned 
dagger to the heart of every true Moslem. There is a story in 
Sadi's ‘*Qulistan which tells more than pages of rhetoric could do, 
of the profound alarm, suspiciousness, and all its attendant cruelty 
which at this time possessed the minds of men. Two durwesbes, 
he tells us, travelling together came to a certain city ; they were 
suspected of being spies, cast into a small celt, and bricked up. 
Sadi makes not the smallest commentary on this summary pro- 
ceeding. It was, we suppose, much too common an occurrence to 
require any. He merely goes on to say that a few days after, find- 
ing they were not spi^s the citizens unburied them; One was dead ; 
thellther — a man accustomed to endure long fasts— was still living ; 
a circumstance which causes Sadi to dwell — not upon the cruelty and 
injustice of the whole proceeding — but upon the great utility of 
inuring the body to long abstinence from food. We know of hardly 
any passage in Oriedlal history, which, both by what it does and does 
not say, gives so vivid a glimpse of an utterly chaotic and disor- 
ganised world. This,^a8 we said in our last paper, was exactly the 
atmosphere in which a power like that of the Assassins could 
fi§urish best. Hasan Sabah extended his power in eveiy direo- 
tion. To the fotirass of Alamut;, fai^artisans by degrees added most 
of the strongest castles of Irak, l^ey seized others in the imme- 
diate neighl^urhpod of Ispahan ; andjn the province of Koumis, and 
the moontainoos region of Euhistan, almost every impi^egnable 
or difficult summit becan|6 the seat of an Ismailien garrisen. The 
establishment of the Aesassips in Syria followed Vfity do^ly 
upon th^r acquisitions in Khorasan and Irak. At ^ 4pse of the 
eleventh century of our era they bad established themadv^ 
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Aleppo. Tiieir cliief, an astrologer and ^ysician, had converted 
to the Ismailien doctrine the Seljukian Prince Ridhouan — ^|rho 
ruled in that city. He bnilt hie nevt friends a pladh of worship, 
and allowed tjie public celebration of their peculiar rites. The 
neighbouring princes wrote in vain, protesting againfttthis scandal- 
ous protection of impious heretics. A great number of people 
embraced the new faith in order to bask in the sunshine of 
the royal favour. All who wished to live in peace and secu- 
rity had to humiliate themselves before the astrologer and his 
followers. Their numbers augmented continually. •They practised 
the most outrageous tyranny on the rest of the inhabitants, carrying 
off women and children from the streets in open day. The quarter 
in which they resided became a sort of Eastern Alsatia where crimi- 
nals of every kind sought and obtained shelter and protection, > 
Alp Arslan, the son and successor of Ridhouan, continued to protect 
the sect as his father had done. They gradually extended their 
power, making many proselytes, over thb province of Mesopotamia. 
Their moat active Dm or missionary was a certain Behram, who 
had fled into Syria to avoid death at the hands of Barkiaroc, the 
Sejukide Sultan. He travelled all over the country, seeking for 
converts, chiefly among the lowest of the population. Finally he 
entered the service of Thogtekin, the Prince of Damascus ; and 
obtained from him the cession of the strong fort of Paneas. He 
was no sooner established there than bis partisans flocked to him 
from all sides. The Ismailiens acquired so much power and 
inspired so deep a terror through all Syria that not a soul dared 
to raise voice or hand against t^m — every scoundrel assumed tVie 
designation of an Ismailien as a convenient cloak Yor his mai- 
*prIietic®S.“- .The doctors of the law, the learned men, and the 
whole body bf-ilbe-OJihodox were subjected to every specif of 
indignity and persecution" “The terror of assassination had struck 
the energies of the boldest with the torpor of paralysis. This s^ite 
of things lasted until 1129, not, however, withoiiyt occasional reverses. 
In the year 1113, the people of Aleppo rose against their oppressors ; 
three hundred Assassins were slaughtered in the streets ; two 
hundred were captured and thrown headlong from the lofty rock 
on which the citadel was built. In 1121, seven hundred more 
were put to the sword' in the town of Diarbekim, But the instiga- 
tors of these reprisals all perj^hed under the blows of the secret 
dagger. The gaps in their ranks were filled up by new recruits. 
At last, however, in 1129; vengeance long deferred, fell upon the 
Order with a severity which, for awhile, put au end to their poorer 
in Syria. The Ismailiens in Damascus had entered into secret 
negotiations with thi Crusaders, in ^wbich they undertook to admit 
^em into that city on the 'condition <that the Crusaders placed them 
in possession of Tyre. But the plot was divulged before it could i^e 
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pnt into execution ; and proclamation was made thrt)Ughout the 
streets of Damascus, to hunt out the Ismailiens and slaughter them * 
wnere ever found. Six thousand of these sectaries were ihassc^crad 
at once ; a large number were captured and cruel lie(^ along the walls 
of the city \ Snd so implacable was the feeling against them, that 
a woman slew her own husband and daughter, who had become ' 
converts to the new doctrines, and suspended their heads to the 
door of her house. The Ismailien Governor of Faneas, terrified at 
this overwhelming disaster, ceded that fortress to the French, and 
sought an asylum in the territory of the Crusaders. For a brief 
period, the reign of the dagger was suspended in Syria. 

Five years ^fore ^this event, Hasan Sabah, the Founder of 
the Order, had died at Alamut. His life bad been one of strange 
> mysterious seclusion. He had never, since his first establishment 
at Alamut, emerged from the prlVacy of his apartment ; inscru- 
table and pitiless as* Destiny, be had gazed across the troubled 
world of Oriental politics, himself invisible, and wherever he 
perceived a formidable foe, had directed the dagger to his heart, 
^The roll of his victims would be too long to enumerate here. 
Warriors, vizirs, merchants — ^he spared none. But to the last, he 
enforced among his followers the most rigid adherence to the 
letter of the Koran; the fearful negativism which lay at the 
root of his doctrines was concealed from the many under an 
impenetrable veil ; and one of his last acts was the execution 
of bis own son because be had presumed to drink wine. He 
expired,^’ writes the Chevalier Joseph von Hammer' *^not on the 
bed of torture which his crimes merited ; not under the poniards 
which he had drawn against the hearts of the best and greatest 
of his contemporaries, but by the natural effect of agn; after a 
bffiod-stained reign of thirty-five years, during which be not 
only never quitted the castle of Alamut, but had never removed 
more than twice during this long period from his chamber to 
the terrace. ” 

Kia fiusurgomid, the Genera^ and Chief Missionary of Hasan, 
succeeded him in the office of Grand Master. Be reigned for four- 
teen years. His teiyire of mwer is memorable for the murder of the 
Caliph Mostarshed. Basmd, the successor of Mostarsbed, at once 
i^mmeq<^ed to coHect an army to avenge his death ; but ere his 
preparations #er6 complete, a par^y of Assassins entered hie camp 
and slew him in his tent. His army instantly disperse^^ The 
intelligence o6r this mprder gave ’occasion to great rejoicings at 
Alamut Public festivals were held, and for seven ^ays tuad nights, 
the sound of kettledrums and comets passed on from fortress, to 
fortressjhroughoat Kobistan,!/ the glad tiding that Chief of the ^ 

heretics had succambM toe the , might of the true ; Faith* tlhe 
Jbitteme86^Qf spirit oh I9»th.^sides had;n<m^ reach^^ limit t 
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, of intensity/ and judgments rained down like a deluge 

*from the spiritual upholders of the orthodox faith in which ^le 
Ismailiens were anathematised and condemnedf .It was 
declared lawful,, and indeed obligatory to slay them either in 
open war or as outlaws and infidels. It was pronoufloed impoissi- 
ble for one of this sect to repent even if he wished to do 
so. He was irredeemably doomed to hell fire ; and his execu- 
tion was commanded even though he wished to abjure his 
errors ; because perjury was one of the fundamental maxims of the 
Order. On the other party, the sudden and strange fate which 
overtook the mightiest enemies of the Order, produced a profound 
and unwonted exultation of spirit. The Christian expectation of a 
:i^cond Advent, had its counterpart in the hearts of thousands 
in the countries of Islam in the hopeP of an Imam about to be . 
revealed. We have spoken of ^is helxef in our former essays. 
And just as in the annals of Christendom will be found that 
during periods of the darkest calamity t^is belief in a second Ad- 
\pnt became most of all a living power, so was it with its counter- 
part in the history of Muhammadanism. It was as messengers 
sent before to prepare the way for the coming of the Imam, that 
Hasan Sabah and his missionaries had won the credence of suffer- 
ing multitudes. These knew nothing of the nameless horrors 
that lay hid behind the appearance of a devout and scrupulous 
obedience to the most trifling precepts of the Prophet, They 
treated, as the calumnies of the wicked, the curses of orthodox 
doctors, and the tales of assassination. The swift and terrible 
doom which swept away the chief of their enemies was a proof t6 
them that the night of suffering and persecution was drawing 
to an end. Tbe long-waited-for Imam was at last at hand ; the 
day of vengeance in his heart, and the year of his redeemed ^s 
come. The Chiefs of the Order took care to maintain this delusion 
by every means in tbeir power. When Sandjar, the Sultan ^ 
Khorasan, sent an envoy to Alamut for the express purpose of 
obtaining authoritative information regarding tnhir secret tenets, 
the reply given was in a strain of unimpeachable orthodoxy. Our 
doctrine is as follows : “ We believe in the unity pf God, and consider 
that only as true wisdom, which accords with His word and 
the commands of the Prophet ; we observe tlliese as they ar^^ 

f iven in the holy book of tht ; we believe ^ ail that the 

ropbethas taught concerning the creation and the last day« 
rewards and {^ishments, the judgment and resurrection. 
TV believe this is necessaxy, and no one is permitted to pass his 
judgment on QodV cdmmauds, or even to alter a fetter of them. 
These are the fundamental rules ofi bur s^t ; and if the Sultan 
approves them not, he may send oner of fai^ theologums to enter 
•into polemical discussions on the subject.** , 
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Syria, meanwhile, the Or^er had recovered more than its* 
aiicient poi^er, and that, too, in the face of difficulties which 
threatened at one time its very existence. The gfeat Nuroodeen, 
Sultan of Alepi^, had completely checked the •progress of the 
Crhsaders ;*his chief officer, the famous Saladin (8aleh~oo^^n-^i f.f 
the Pillar of the Faith) had marched an army to Cairo, 
throned the representative of the Fatimite Caliphs and restored 
the supremacy of the Abbasides in Egypt. The Assassins cut 
off from their parent stem might have been expected to wither 
away like a *mllen leaf. But they had struck root too firmly 
in new soil to be affected by this event ; and about this time 
(A.H. 543, A.D. 1148-49) we find mentioned for the first time, 
the most celebrated chieftain among the Syrian Assassins ^Sinan, 

' surnamed Bashid-oo-deen.* He was a native of Busora, and 
commenced his career as one of the Devoted^ in .the service 
of the Grand Master of Aleppo was the first Syrian city 

in which he took up bis abode ; he affected an extraordinaiy 
sanctity, wearing the coarsest garments and preserving a strict 
abstinence from wine. He was, according to the testimony of 
an Arabic historian, endowed with great power over the minds 
of all who came in contact with him, and possessed of a 
fascinating eloquence which did him yeoman's service in the 
work of proselytism. He rose gradually to the supreme authority, 
making the fortress of Kehf his residence. Ho built new for- 
tresses and repaired the old ones belonging to the Order through- 
put Syria ; all the petty princes around trembled before the Lord 
of so many secret daggers ; and he reigned over the sect with 
undisputed ascendancy for more than thirty years. His power 
e^ted the jealouSy of the Grand Masters of Alamut, and Assas- 
sins were several times despatched to Kehf to make away , with 
the formidable lieutenant. But every attempt failed. Some of 
ms intending murderers he caused to be executed; others be 
gained over. Butf4iis most dreaded enemy was Nur-oo-deen, whose 
armies .from time to time invaded his territk)ry, until at length 
the Sultan resolved to march against him in person, and rid the 
world of the obnoslious sect. But this danger was averted ftom 
Sinan bv the death of Nur-oo-deen (i5tb May, 1174). 

* At the cljj^oTthe same year Saladin laid siege to Aleppo, 
which be wished to wrest away "from the son of his old master — a 
child of twelve years of age. The Vizir Saod-oo deen KumuchtOkin, 
who directed the af&irs of the prlncipalit}', desperate Of making 
a successful resistanji^ sent a large sum of money to Sitian, and 
assigned to him sever^piofts of land on eondirion that he should 
'cause Saladin to be ^n a freezing winter day several 

Assassins ehteiOd tbdrfcamp of Ssdadin ; but they nfbre almost 
hnmedialely detected by one of his officers. Bim they siewi and^ 
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< then made a rush for the Sultan’s tent. But the alarm bad bgen 
given ; the Assassins were surrounded, and after a defijperate stirag- 
gle during whith thpy killed or wounded several of their assailants, 
were cut to pieces to a man. Saladin, undismayed, con^nued to press 
the siege until compelled to raise it by the news that the Cfhsa* 
ders had laid siege to Emessa. His approach relieved that town, 
and in the following year (A.D. 1176) he laid siege to Azaz, 
situated to the north-east of Aleppo, and took it in thirty-eight days. 
This time again, Kumuchtekin, alarmed at the progress of Saladin, 
had recourse to Sinan and won him over with lai^e presents and 
promises. The Assassins disguised themselves in the uniform of 
Saladin’s troops, and in this manner obtained free access to the 
camp. They took part in the military operations, exhibiting the 
greatest courage. One day (2nd May, 1176) the Sultan, accord-"* 
ing to his wont, came to the tent of the Emir Djawely Ali Sadi, 
which was erected near the mangonels. ^ From thence it was his 
habit to inspect the war machines, and encourage the soldiers by 
his presence. As he was distributing presents and rewards, the dis- 
guised Assassins mingled among the spectators. Suddenly one of 
them sprang forth from the crowd and struck at the Sultan’s head 
with his dagger. The weapon glanced aside from the steel helmet, 
but slipping down, scratched the cheek and drew blood. The Sul- 
tan seized the murderer, and flung him to the ground where 
he was instantly hacked to pieces. It was all the work of a 
moment. Nothing dismayed, however, by the fate of their 
comradei a second and a third murderer started forth with nakecj 
uplifted dagger. But it was too late ; the first spring had 
been made and failed, and twenty flashing swords were buried 
in the bodies of the murderers long befofe they could get 
within dagger’s length of their victim. A fourth assassin fled, and 
was also cut to pieces. Saladin took speedy vengeance upon 
Sinan. He laid waste his territory with fire and sword ; sleOr 
a great number of his people, carried away a multitude as 
prisoners, and laid si^e to Massiath— the strongest fortress in his 
possession. Sinan, in despair, sent word to Saladin’s uncle — a 
near neighbour of his — that unless he instantly persuaded Saladin 
to withdraw, Sinan would be under the painful necessity of killing 
the uncle, with the dagger of an Ismailien. TbS entreaties of hi^ 
frightened relative had not the smallest effect upo^ Saladin'^; but 
his army w^ry of fighting and laden with plunder, were angrily 
demanding rest ; and Wadid was shortly albef compelled to 
withdraw into his own dominions. 

Eumuchtekin, though bc^ed m his designs upon Saladih, 
had other enemies he needed to be rid of, and he soon hadtioiother 
occasion tb employ the friendly khtves of the Assassins. At 
•the court of his master Melic Saleh were iw6 noblemen whose 
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iocreasifig favor and authority threatened to ruin hla own. It 
be^^me a trial of strength ; either he had to perish or the^jr ; and 
he bethougnt him of an admirable device fb» effe^^ting, hia 
purpose. day as Melic Saleh was starting ibr. the ^^ase, 
Kumuclitekin placed before him a blank paper, and requested him 
to sign it, as he bad need of his signature for an affair which 
admitted of bo delay. The young Prince did as he was requested 
without further question; and Kumuchtekin made use of the 
signature to cover a letter to Sinan demanding murderers to kill 
the nobles obaoxious to Eumuohtekim Sinafi*— who derived 
a considerable part of his revenues by the prompt execution of all 
orders relating to assassination — at onee despatched a party of 
four assassins to Aleppo. The two nobles were attacked in the 
streets, one was killed, but the other escaped unhurt Three of the 
murderers were killed the populace ; the fourth was seized and 
put to the torture in the presence of Melic Salehs In the midst 
of his agonies he cried out, “ Why do you torture me, when I have 
only attempted to execute your orders ? " Melic Saleh could not 
understand this appeal and wrote to Sinan reproaching him with 
attempting to lay the guilt of his murders upon his head. Sinan 
replied by sending him the letter with bis signature attached, which 
requested the murder of the two nobles attacked The designs of 
Kumuchtekin were thus discovered ; but to plan the murder of a 
rival is a matter of very small account in an Oriental Court ; and 
the dexterity evinced in the present proceeding served to* augment, 
rqjbher than diminish, the power of Kumuchtekin. Subsequently, 
however, be fell vtndei, his master’s displeasure, and was toitured to 
death. \ . 

order of evetits now brings us to the famous murder of 
Conrade of Montferrat, Prince of Tyre and titular King of 
Jerusalem. Oonrade bad two powerful enemies, the Sultan 
Saladin and Bichard of England, and both of them have been 
accused of procuring his assassination. So far as Richard is 
concerned, we may, we think, dismiss the accusation as supported 
by no evidence whatever. It was first thrown into circulation^ . 
by Philippe Auguste of France, and John of England when Bicb^ 
ard had left the Holy Land and was on his way tp England The 
svoti^ which indficed them to spread abroad this calumny a^e 
maniiW, Philfippe wished to retain his hold on the Norman doini^# 
nions of Bichard ; John on bis English. They both knew th^t onee 
the terrible Oruimdor had set foot wifbin them, they could not stand : 
for a moment before him. But Richard was a captive in hands ^ 
of lisopold of Austria^ near relative of the murdered' i^n ; and 
such a chatge brought at such a time seen^ to be^ the exact thing ;; 
required to quicken the recrflectioa, of old affronts desire ^ 

foh: The foU the Ax^uW 
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proceed to* extremes Against the greater warrior of the Holjr 
Cross, might be, not improbably, merged in a’ derire to revenue 
the murder of a kinsman, on the man who had poured his' 
death. . It was exactly the sort of oalnmny likely to be devised 
by the astute and unprincipled monarch of FranSet On the 
other hand, we may be certain that no Muhammadan historian 
would sully the fur fame of the great Saladin by attributing 
such a deed to him unless it was a generally admitted fact. 
The ocitninality would not lie so much in the murder > itself ^ 
it was right and proper perhaps, that no faith should be kept 
with the infidel ; but in the making use of so imjnons an heretic as 
an Ismailien Chief in order to effect it. According to Ibn-al- 
Athir, &ladin sent to Sinan, requesting him to send emissaries to , 
murder both Richard and Conrade, ana pledging himself to pay • 
ten thousand pieces of gold in case he was rid of both of bis eni^ 
miea This statement throws rather a Inridlight over the Saladin 
of romance. Sinan, however, did not tfiink it politic to slay the 
English King. So long as Richard could lead the Red Cross hosts, 
Saladin had his hands too full of work to menace the safety 
of the Assassins. But the Grand Master had no scruples about 
the Marquis, and be was anxious to get the ten thousand pieces 
of .gold; so he sent two of his “ Devoted " attired as monks to 
murder the titdlar King of Jerusalem. They took up their abode 
in Tyre and dwelt there for six montha By an. affectation of the 
most exemplary piety they gained the good will of the ecclesiastics, 
and Coqrade himself conceived such a liking for them that he 
would never permit them out of his sight On the 1 8th day of th4 
second Rebi A.H. .588 (29th .April 1192) as* he was going out 
to (Use with a Bishop, the Assassins attacked imd inflicted on him 
sevunri wounds. One was slain on the spot ; the other fled £ad 
concecded himself in a neighbouring church. It so chanced that 
the wounded Marquis was conveyed into this very riiurch io 
have his hurts attended to ; the hidden mui;^erer rushed forth 
Mid finished his victim. He was captured and executed. The 
suspicions attaching to Saladin in connection with this murder are 
stiengriiened by me fact, mentioned by A^oulfceda, that when 
peace was concluded with Richard four months after the murdeir of 
Goprade, Saladin inristed upon a special stipitlatisa to the effect, 
that the lands of the IsmaUiens^eTa to be held to dtme witifh the 
terms of the treaty. ^Qns, it Seems plain, . could have, been* dic- 
tated no -' other motive than to preserve them ^^com the cotise- 
mmncm of an act, which he knew bad been inerigated hy himsdf. 
Except on the snimositioAnf simie; snch eecret motive it M 
poerinkto divine v^. thp Snltan shmild- have exfaifcitod ^ mhch 
, tendemesa towards iakm- who lad'-tyriee-Atiei^^ 

• Miiua hhaself ip thh emne or the^^i^. a^r 
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a mulet. It was ^rathsr more ^an half a oeotuiy. afeitr this titno, 
^.D. 1256) that the lunailiais in Persia were overthrown ^ the 
ODgol Chief Houlagoo Khan. But in following ■oirt the butoigr 
OT the Order in Sjrna, we have lost eight of •their doings in 
Pers^ aD4*mo8t resume the thread of ^e story, fthm the &a(h 
of Kia Busurg(«nid, the second Grand Master at Alamut. ^ 
Kia Bnsurgomid reigned as Grand Master few fourtem yeana 
and was succeeded by his ron, Kia Muhammad. During both their 
lifetimes, the precepts of Islam were strictly observed. But with 
the accessioneaf Hassan, the eon of the latter, a new r4gmA was 
inaugurated. Hassan -declared himself to be tlie Imam promised 
by Sabidi, the founder of the Ord^, who had been waited for so 
long and with such impatient expectation. We have compared 
• this Iwking after the coming of toe Imam, to the Christian ex- 
pectotion of Ihe second Advent of Christ. Both beliefo derive 
their practical poaei^ over the mind from the spectacle of tto 
intolerable. confusion and^misory of the existing world. They are 
like the beam of light which Milton’s Satan beheld in hia 
journey through the realms of Chaos, sending to into the bosom 
of dim night a glimmering dawn. But if we advance a step 
further, and scrutinise more narrowly the character of these 
respective expectations, nothing can be more instructive than 
the differences they exhibit. They seems to ua to afford, 
a glance, the explanation of the vast gulf which separates 
Christendom from Islam ; the vigorous progressive life of the 
one, the crumbling decrepitude of the other. Every reader of 
the Pauline Epistles is familiar with the great Apostle’s reiter- 
ated denunciations of the hard tyranny of the Law. The Law, 
he says, where no -law is there is notrane^ 

fftiseion. Sin taking occasion bg the commemdmenti deesfo- 
sd me, and by it elew me. The^ essence of the Gospd was 
i|s promised emancipation from this tyranny— the elevation. c£ 
the believer into^the free life of the Spirit. In the mind of 
the Muhammadan believer there was a like ardent craving to 
be liberated from the shackles of the law, and raised into what 
he would also ba](e termed the free life of the Spirit.. Bat 
.there waa also this profound difference. The in whom the 
t/Lpostle believed vwas a God of righteousness; the law-wbidt 
- hmd the Apostle in subjection, wa^the expresrion of His chasacto; 
it was holy, end jost smd good. She Apostle confossad.lt was no 
vdth his wholejl^t ; but {oectoly becanse it was so^ it. hmngfat 
homo to his omuKnenoo. by the force of oontisst, howfotf he Imiae- 
setf bad follen vhf ftcm .that..holy taA yuA mjr tig^ilaoua 
.dition. ..WithoQt this jadr,' to hadhot Jkaoww.:^i^’'-;ac.a man' wto 
hat %ht wcitdd JMt .ander8timd.^faal tto ewe foidtto 

Tto ri«ed<im to fonged. ftito win not the 
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, of the lav, 'but the communioatioa of spirita^ power so that he 
might obey it to the uttermost. Christ Was to the pjfo- 
totype of the Muhammadan’s Imam, who was to set free humanity 
from this bondage by renewing the inner man hato an exact 
conformity with the law of God. The law ceased te be a Jaw, 
When it had once become the natural expression and proper fruit 
of the Spirit within. The life 'Of the Spirit was a liberation from 
the lusts that war against the seul, and the bringing the life of the 
individual into absolute harmony with the will of a righteous and 
loving Qod. The expectation of, a second Advetrt, as popularly 
understood, may be represented as the material presentation of 
the Pauline theology. Christ is to reign as a visible king ; and 
every one is to be perfectly happy, because every one is to be 
perfectly good. • • 

The Muhammadan’s God on the other h^d was not a righteous 
Qod but an arbitrary fate, and the emancipation he craved for was 
fashioned in the likeness of that fundamental article of faith. We 
know that abundant passages can be produced from the iTorav^, where- 
in the moral attributes of God are set forth and strongly insisted 
upon. But such passages have failed to mould to any great extent 
tne practical religion of Islam, because the Koran is a book without 
-any moral gradations. Every institution and every precept 
stands upon one and the aame ground — the will of Qod. They are 
all equally binding upon the Faithful, and equally terrible in 
every case are the consequences of disobedience. The inevitable 
Tesult was that the moral attributes of the Creator were speedily 
lost sight of — swallowed up, so to speak, in the image of an arbitrary 
Being who had imposed a multitude of cruel restrictions upon 
his creatures, from no other motive than Isecause he had the 
poWer to do so. The Law of Islam reflected the whims of a capri- 
cious despot : not as with the Christian Apostle, the image of a 
righteous will. The moral law was regarded as a tyrannous aad 
hateful restraint on the natural passions anc^propensities of hu- 
man nature, precisely as the ceremonial law was a tyrannous and^ 
hateful tax on the physical endurance of men. The Christian 
prayed foi>t a power which should enable him to fulfil the law ; 
the Muhammad^, for one which should destroy it. The free life 
of the Spkrit, according to St. Paul, consisted ifi the emancipation 
of the man from all fleshly Ijists; the free life^of the Spirit, 
according to the Muhammadan, consisted in their free and un- 
restrained indulgence. This Was the promised reward of the 
believer after this life; the advent of the doing away 

with the law, would set them free to enjoy the like pleasures in 
this. Not only pilgrimages, prayers, and fastings would cegse to be 

E erformedf but any impulse that vtsited the mind might then 
e followed out, without fear or compunction, The second advent 
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of the Christian was to be the signal for the complete perfecting • 
otf^^Mau’s ny>ral nature; the second advent of the l^ia was to 
be the announcement of its utter degradation. 

Hassan, before his accession to the supreme* authority, had 
caused to »1je spread abroad that he was the Imam pro- 
mised by Hassan-ibn-Sabah ; and as he drank wine freely and in- 
dulged in other forbidden practices, Mirkhond informs us, he won 
' over many adherents, who saw in these lawless habits a clear sif^n 
of the coming Imam w’ho was to do away with all prohibitions what- 
ever. On becoming Grand Master, he lost no time in publicly 
assuming this divine character. In the Ramzaun of A.H. 5.50, the 
inhabitants of the province of Rudbar were collected by his 
orders at the castle of Alamut. On the place of prayers a pulpit 
•was placed facing towards Tilecca, and in tlie four corners four 
different coloured flagj were planted — a white, a red, a yellow, 
and a green. On the seventeenth day of the month the people 
. were assembled on this place ; Hassan ascended the pulpit and 
commenced by involving his hearers in error and confusion by 
dark and puzzling expressions. He mado them believe that an 
envoy of the Imam (the phantom of a Caliph still tottering on 
the Egyptian throne) had come to him,^ and brought an epistle 
addressed to all Ismaelites by which the s fundamental maxims 
of the sect were renovated and fortified. He declared that 
according to this letter, the gates of mercy and grace were 
open to all who would follow and obey him ; that those were the 
fipculiarly elect ; that they should be freed from all the obligations 
of the law ; released from the burthen of all commands and prohibi- 
tions ; that he had brought them now to the day of the resurrection 
(i.6« the manifestation of the Imam). Upon this, he began to recite, 
in Arabic, the hhutbah, or prayer, which he pretended to have 
just received from the Imam. An interpreter, standing at the 
foftt of the pulpit, translated to the audience in the following words : 

Hassan the son Muhammad the son of Busurgomid is our 
Caliph to whom all who profess our doctrine are to yield obe- 
, dience in spiritual as well as temporal affairs executing his com- 
mands and considering his words as inspired, and must not 
! transgress his prohibitions, but observe his behests as our own. 
j Huow all that our ffjotdhas mercy Cn them, and has led the^m to 
the most high t)od. Ha then descended from the pulpit, caused 

tables to be covered, and commanded the people to break the * fast 
and to give theftselves up to% all kihds of pleasure, to music and 
play, as on feast days ; “for to-day,*' said he, is the day of the 
resurrection/* the manifestation pf the Imam.^ 

^ The account of this ceremony is Hammer^s ** Hiatoiy of the Ikssassins 
a transcript of a passage in which passage in its turn is an 
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To coQi|/!et« the. proceeding it was neceNssaiy, however, to deduce 
the descent of Hassan from the Fatimite Caliphs, as, .according to 
the Ismaillen belief, the In^ must be incarnate iS one of umt 
family. An aleurd story was accordingly invented which set 
forth that a cfiild stolen from the harem of toe E^tian Caliph 
Mostansur, had been brought to Alamut, and that the child 
of that child had been substituted by a confid^tial maid for a 
new born babe of Eia Busurgomid, and that consequently Hassan, 
though supposed to be the son of the preceding Grand Master, 
was in truth the grandsou of the Fatimite Calipi^ and in conse* 
quence the incarnate Jmam. Hassan received the ' name of the Lord 
of the Besurrection, and his followers that of the sect of the ^surrec- 
tion. But to emancipate subjects from all restraints either of 
law or conscience is a dangerous policy for kings, and four years 
had hardly elapsed before the incarnate Imam mia murdered by 
his own brother-in-law. Hassan was succeefled by bis son, Muham- 
mad, whose first act was to slay the murderer of his father, together 
with all his kindred, male and female. Muhammad II. reigned forty- 
five years, hut during this period occurs one of those lapses not 
unfreqnent in Oriental history. There is not a single fact recorded 
of this long period save one, which is thus given by Hamtner, 
translating as usual from Mirkhond 

" Durii^ the Grand Mastership of Muhammad II. the son^ of 
Hassan II., the Imam Fakhr-oo-deen taught jurisprudence publicly 
in his native city Bha Having been slandered by some who 
envied his reputation, as a secret disciple of the Ismtulien 
doctrine, and even one of their rhissionaries, he mounted tKe 
pnlpit, and in order to clear himself from the imputation he 
abused and ^ anathematised the Ismailiens. Ag soon as the Grand 
Master received information of this, tbrongb bis emissaries, he itent 
one of the Devoted to Bhe with sjKcial instructions. This man 
assumed the character of a student of law, and . visited the Imaip’s 
College. Seven months elapsed without his finding a fitting oppor- 
tunity to execute his commissiou. At last h^found his opportu- 
nity when the Imam’s servant was absent in quest of flood, and 
his master alone in his cabinet The Assi^sin entered, locked 
the door, and throwing the Imam to the ground, placed the point 
of his dagger, to his breast The Imam demenwd bis pnrpos^ 
*To tear out thy heart and bowels 'r—‘ And wberefoiHiO — ‘.Be- 
cause thou hast s^ken evil of tBe Ismeutiens in the public pulpit'. 
The Imam entreated the Assassin to spare., bisjiife, and svrmre 

ajmoM e^ct tiaiulation (run tile Fe]>' with the exception of a few partieolsts 
aim Historyof MiihhOttii iiQ tinfeets x^poding the ovmtiiro«:<il the AeaSs 
A wHM w in aot Pettiaoefi- mot vhioi are to heftaoAJa^Badiid- 
feuMd m ^e ptewnt essagr an taken .eddin’a.8lstQnratti>eMl»%cils. 
from ti» works of theee two writen. 
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most solemnly never to speak ill of the Ismailiens agam. *If I 
lea^ thee/ said the murderer^ 'thou wilt fall back nito thy old 
ways, and consider thyself relieved from thy oath by artful sophis^ 
tries/ The Imam renounced all explaining away of the oath 
andavas wiHihg to abide the penalties of peijury. hflUl no 
commands to slay thee, or I had not been wanting in the execution. 
JMuhamtnad, the sonofHassan greets thee, and requests thee to 
honor him with a visit at his castle. Thou shalt there receive 
unbounded power, and we will obey thee as honest servants/ 
despise/ says ihe Grand Master, Uhe rumours of the people, 
which glide from our earn like nuts from a globe ; but you shdl 
not insult us, because your words are graven as with a graver on 
the stone/ The Imam replied that be bould not go to Alamut, 
but that, in future, he would not permit himself to utter a word 
against the lord of that fortress. Upon this the Assassin *dr6w 
three hundred pieces of gold from his girdle, which he gave him, 
saying * Behold thy pension ; and by a decree of the divan thou 
wilt receive the same annually from the Beis Mosaffer. I also 
leave thee two dresses of Yemen for tby servant ; these also the 
Grand Master sends thee/ At the same instant the Assassin 
disappeared. The Imam took the dresses and the money, and 
for four or five years the same sum was scrupulously paidjhim. 
Prior to this occurrence, he was wont^ whenever he mentioned the 
Ismaeliens in a discussion to express himself thus: Whatever 
the Ismailiens ( whom may God curse and destroy) may say.'’ 
i^fter he bad received the pension he always said briefly : “ What- 
ever the Ismailiens may say/ Be answered one of bis pupils 
who asked him the reason of this change : * We may not curse the 
Ismailiens ; their arguments are too convincing and pointed/ 

^hat passed daring the long reign of Muhammad is, as we 
have said, only matter of conjecture. ♦ But the silence of historians 
regarding the deeds of the Assassins may be accepted as a proof 
that during this r^n their power — at least in Persia — must have 
dwindled into insignificance. It is manifestly impossible that 
authority and obedience— -the two essential attributes of a State- 
should co-exist with a scheme of life declaring that each inan is 
permitted to , do what is right in bis own eyes. Consequently 
mth the aceessibii of J^ll-c^deen Bassan — the son ~ of 
Muhammad attempt was ^ made to recover the lost 
virtue which had gone forth when Hassan made his nnj^mdent 
proclamation that immorality was henceforth to he the of life 
lor the IsmaiUem, The ne^ Gmnd Master set.himsejlf to'biuUd up, 
least, the outer sembh^nee ef orthodoxy. bumeci 

a numb^ of books which heaffimm ^ be the^ hmtical dectrihes 
laid down by Hassan Sat^h tbe founder of the caused; 

the mosques to be rebuilt, and the Buezidns^ calltd trSe again 
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heard from* the castellated mountain tops of Kuhistan where the 
' Ismailiens dwelt among their fastnesses. The solemn assembly 
on Fridays was once more re-established ; and the ^jew Grand 
Master summcy^ed around him readers of the Koran, preachers,, 
scribes, and professors, whom he loaded with hoifoirs, and •ap- 
pointed to his newly-built mosques and colleges. Not content with* 
this, ho sent ambassadors to the Caliph and to all the sovereigns 
of Central Asia and Syria to assure them that he had abandoned 
the abominable errors of his fathers, and become a true and 
faithful follower of.the Prophet. Great changes had taken place 
in Asia since the death of the first Grand Master. The empire 
of the Seljukides had vanished, and the great potentate of that 
day was the Sultan of Kbarezm (the modern Khiva) who had 
succeeded by a series of victorious dtimpaigns in uniting under^ 
his single sceptre the whole of Khorasan ayd Trans-Oxiana, right 
up to the frontiers of Hindoostan. He, as well as tlie Caliph, 
believed in the sincerity of the professiSns of Jellal-oo-deen ; his 
envoys were received with distinction, and for the first time since 
the foundation of the Order, the Grand Master of Alamut was> 
formally admitted into the body of lawful and orthodox Muham- 
madan potentates. The Doctors of the Law issued declarations- 
attesting their belief in the purity and veracity of his profession 
of faith, and he received the designation of the " New Moslem.*' 
Jelal-oo-deen was not content to stay even here. In the second 
year of his reign, his mother and wife went on pilgrimage to- 
Mecca. The journey was conducted with an extraordinary degree 
of magnificence. A banner was borne in front of the procession^ 
and the' munificence of Jellal-oo-deen*s wife to the crowd of 
pilgrims exceeded all that had been known for many years.. 

But just about this time (A.H. 615, A.D. 1214) Asia was stunned 
by the most fearful calamity ihat has ever fallen on tl^ human 
race— the Mongol Invasion. Like the huge wave of some immeasuir- 
able cyclone, th^j human deluge rolled over th^oases of Bokhara 
and Khiva and the provinces of Khorasan and Irak till it reached 
the confines of Russia. Men seemed struck with a paralysis of 
terror and despair which rendered them incg|)able of resistance. 
Here and there the fortificaftons of some populous city checked 
for a brief while the advancing tide. It broke ftr a moment, 
eddied backward from the barrjpr ; but only to if-collect itself, 
only to pour on again with redoubled fury. The barrier was sub- 
merged, and when the waters receded, or passed o», a wide waste 
of blackened ruins alone remained to mark the spot. 

. The frozen, deserts which are at the present day ineluded .uuder 
the name of Siberia contaifi ode grand: lake, whpse vast#expanse 
almost entitles it to the appellation ef an inland sea*. The Lake 
« id about three hundrcfd miles in length, and fifty in breadth > 
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Its waten are sweet an4 traiu^aren^ ebomtf is Ihtu ^Rten < 
areweveral Joatiog iiiaads ie this laliis wb^ are BlewjA %7 tile 
wind sometimes to one bank, sometimes to another. Tbe storms 
that sweep. o](er it ate tennfio.in their .violenei lendmgthe iee 
in pieces evdb in the depth of winter. The diain of moontains 
which divide Siberia firom the ^nture lands of jiloni^lia, endrele 
the waters of the lake. The springs whieh kn^ down their 
sides, nor only fill tiiis knn i^enroir, bat give rise to all the rivers 
of North-Eastern Asia. ^Hie monntmos bristle with hags rocks 
in which a fesT hardy trees have stmck their roots, and their 
summits are covered with eternal ice. At the commencement of the 
thirteenth century the Mongols fed their flocks in the counti^ south 
of the Baikal Lake ; the branch of the tribe to whi^ Tchinguiz 
Ehau belonged dwelling ahumg. the mountains (d Bourcma Ciaidoun, 
where many of the greatkrivms of Asia have their sonrca Accord- 
ing to the tradition cnrroiit among them, 2,000 years before the 
birth of Tchinguiz Ehau, the Mongols were assailed and. extermi- 
nated by the other nations of Tartary. Tbe chi^ fell in the 
general massacre; and of all this family tbe only survivors were 
bis youngest sou Kaian, and bis nephew NagQS. At tbs dose of 
the fatal day which witnessed the slaughter of their fellow tribes- 
men, these two young princes, with their wives, found themselves 
the prisoners of one man, who conveyed them to his own home. 
They soon after effected their escape ; and retnroing to the old 
pasture lands of their trihb they took possesrion of tbe camels, 
bgra^s, cows, and sheep, which their conquerors, glutted with 
plunder, had neglected to carry off. The battle-field was still 
cambered witii the cormes of the slain, both friend and foe. .^e 
yougg princes collecthd the dothes and other, valnabies found npon 
the mad, and laden with spoil, sou^t shelter in the mountains. 
Deep in the recesses of the hills, they came upon a path so narrow 
thdt only one mwi could proctod atcmg it at a. time. They ascended 
this i huge precipitsiu chflb ridag upon either hand, so . tiiat the^ 
conld barely catch a glimpse of tbe bine, sky above them, uatu 
they all at once emerged upop a beautiful and deiightful vall^, • 
carpeted with verdm^ atad inter8eq||d .m every wrecttoh with 
sparkling streams ... . ' 

•Iath».loTd&au^iDace^lfle ;8po| they took up their .aha^. 
Ihey gavp it; Utoiitimeof 

a valley, and Ifotp, a ste<^ mouutain. For f^r bund|ei|'^^durs 

the descendant of. tiia fw^VP . iHinces the 

valley hedime ineai«^q M|e 

It. was resoli^ ah a .gd^d^ vddetoUy pt>thh 

it, And selujni <mee olM j^u'ra 

But they uoi^iri in vain' ^ ,tiie ^ 

the princes tiiitiier. At Ise^ hoFeTer,oM t 
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hdd examined tfae mountain with attention, diacovefed" a .part 
where the sides of the hill were entirely composed o( huge hAsses 
of iron, fle proposed to put the metal into a state of fusion by 
the action of intense heat; and for this purpqse^used to bo 
conveyed thither a prodigious quantitjr of flfewobd. * This 
was charred. The tribe then prepared nine hundred bellows 
made of the skins of wild oxen, fired the charred woo^ and set 
the bellows to work. In due time the heat became sufl^ciently 
intense, and the ore streamed over the hill side in a liquid state. 
A road sufficient for the passage of a camel was tfius thrown open ; 
and the liberated nation went forth, and re-^ocoupied the pasture 
lands where their ancestors had dwelt four hundred years before. 
In memory of this event, the Mongol^ instituted an annual festival. 
A piece of iron is made red hot in a great fire ; the Khan of the 
tribe advances and gives it a blow with a hammer ; after him the 
chiefs and other great men ; while the people of each tribe per- 
form the same ceremony among themselves. 

At the time the Mongols came forth from Erkene^kom, they 
were ruled by a Ehau of the name of Bertezena, a lineal descendant 
of Kaian. The eighth in descent from this chief left at his death 
two sons, still children, and a young widow. Although frequently 
urged to marry again, the widowed Queen declined ail such offers, 
declaring that as Regent it was her duty to devote herself entirely * 
to the interests of the tribe until her sons were old enough to 
rule. Qne morning, however, just as day was breaking, she beheld 
something fall into her apartment through the opening in iho 
centre of the roof. It was brilliant as the sun, and on reaching 
the ground became transformed into a young man of an orange 
colour, with ^eyes of extraordinary beauty. * Terror deprived the 
princess of the power of speech ; but she retained her con- 
sciousness sufficiently to perceive that the spirit after remaining 
with her some time, suddenly vanished. As this adventure Vas 
decidedly incredible, she communicated 4t to no one; the 
spirit continued' his visits ; and after the lapse of a brief period 
the Queen was discovered to be with child. Her family was furi- 
ous, and refused altogether to xeceive tlfe story of the orange- 
coloured young man as a /satisfactory ^planation. Guards, 
however, were placed round her tents to see«what truth th&e 
might be in Iter staieipent, They reported the dfiory qf the Quteeh 
to be a true one, having themselves witnessed the bright light 
descending through the aperture in the roof of Ihe tent. All was 
at once joy «md exultation. The widows was regiurded as the 
fav<^d bride of some' su^^matural being; and the pfisprin^of 
the mvsterious connexion vms av^d^ with impatiendh' Xhdue 
tune, the Queen was di^hrered of three eona. v TKettr 'B^ is said to 
have taken place at the commencement of the tenth centtify ; and 
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their posterity formed many tribadisUoi^aisliied from otbM.luraQehea 
of Ibe Mongol race by tiie appelbtion ** ifirown,** .agnifyta^ 
purity of^ 'jeent. Tohinguia Khan* was the eighty ddsoesdent 
in a direct lino/rom Bondantebar^-the third ^ these. beaven>bmi^ 
wns. « fie waft w>rn in the year 115& ; end is said to hove come 
into the world with a dot of blood dutched in bis right band. 

Temoutohiu (such was the original name of ' Tchingniz Khan) 
was left an orphan when only thirteen years of age The ntroun 
tribes who had given a willing allegiance to his father — a bsave 
and snccessful Warrior — deemed it a ’ degradation to submit to 
a child. They repudiated his authority ; and for many years 
Temoutchin with a few faithful followers, led a bunted and perilous 
existence. Llore than once the career of the great destroyer 
seftmed to be on the point of 'ending abruptly. At' one time, he 
was actually a prisoner in the hands of his enemies ; on another 
occasion he was attacked wlyle attended by only two frienda Be 
was struck to the earth and severely wounded ; and .the courage 
and devotion of his friends alone preserved his life. At last,* 
however, Temoutchin defeated his enemies in two pitched battlea 
The last was fought on the banks of the Baldjouna ; and the well 
wooded country round the battle>field gave Temoutchin an oppor- 
tunity of displaying that callous inhumanity for which he has since 
. become so infamous, fie caused eighty large cauldrons to be con- 
structed, and placed upon huge piles of wood. They were then 
filled with water, .his prisoners thrown into them, and boiled to 
de^h. 

This act of cruelty marks a turning point in the career 
of Temoutchin. From this time (A.D. 1196} until A.D. 1208, 
with some partial %nd some severe reverses, he gradually 
extended his dominion over all the tribes of Mongolia. The last 
subjugated was that of the Tatars. There was an old feud of 
■lon^st«mding between this tribe, and the family of Temoutchin ; 
and the order was giuen for tfaei( utter extermination. Even .'i^e 
wommi and children were put to the sword. Two of Temoutchio’s 
own wives who were of Tatar origin and other ladies who belonged 
to his generals tried secretly to save B(^ of the children^but these 
attempts became known to Temontc^, and exoted his heaviest 
diepleaeura Tbe.euRre tribe perished, saving a few who savpd 
themselvre ^ht^ 1 -This Ja the tribe whirii has given j.ts.3^^^- 
to all peopteiv dilSering in (Hrigin, language, and .aj^i^tas^'e, 
who inhabit the vftst! r^^ns tbf^t we (Wl " Tartary. ' 3^|^;yd«elt 
nearest to the Obmem fronrier ; and tite Chm«seeop|jp^^^jitdM 
under that cm«. name - the ^ that .paap^'^ to 

the north «f the desert of Odbi. Tbe .rMationa beti^^ Chinn 
and the west^'parions orA^ osrried i^ia.&ame 9n<>n^ ' 
% country even to the rnd^rdmities of 
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i»i£lgnantiy repudiated by the eoldiefaof T<Abg«d 2 Kiaa^ as that 
a people they deirtw^ o ^ 

The natoad aatteiis of lioogol origin arete now nnited under 
one raler^ aif& 'feihbutohia &emed it inoumbeiit '^upon. him to 
assomoa new title oommensurate with- his dignity^ and power. 
He convoked wrimmit0A or general assembly, n^r the sources 
of the river Qnan ; the cbiefs of idl the subjugated tribes were 
required to attend. A magician of great fame then declared that 
Termautelnn, baring destroyed so many sovereigns who bore the 
title of Oour Khan — -i.a, Great Khan— -could not ansume an appel* 
laiieni the lustre of which had been so completely effaced. 
Heayan had, therefore^ decreed that he should henceforth be called 
Tckinff^dz Khan or lJt>e Lord of Powers, This divine revelation 
was greeted with shouts of applause, and the assembled chie&i 
at once' 'did homage to their new chie£— the Lord of lowers. 
Tchtngtti;? Khan was at this time forty-fpuv years of age. 

Some years were still to pass before the great Mongol deluge 
burst over the verdant vMley of Sogdiana, and levelled the ciues 
of Khoiasan with the dust, The terrible invasion of China was 
the next great exploit of Tchinguiz Khan. There are few more 
fearfhl episodes of human suffering to be found in history. In 
three 'broad streams the destroying element swept over the 
noptherh' provinces of China; city and hamlet sunk in ruins 
be&ie ft ; the waving harvests disappeared ; and the desolated land 
was Cun^bered with the corpses of meni women^ and children. A 
vast crowd of captives were dragged along in the rear of the invad^g* 
host,^ and when Tcfair^uiz Khan at length re-crossed the Cjiinese 
frontier to return to ius own dominions, the whole wretched mul- 
titude Cf men and women were deliberately •slaughtered in cold 
blood, ^he invasion of China was followed by the conquest of 
Khoten Kashgar and Yarkand ; and it was not until A.D, 1218 
(A.B. that Tohinguiz Khan at the head of a countless Lost 
descended from the bleak uplands of Mongolia into the well 
watered vegkms of the Oxus, and tne loveliest provinces of Persia, 
It w^td ’be remote from the subject of this paper, and require far 
m^spae# than have at command, to gicre the particulars of 

this'^metablelnyatioib Suffice it'to say that Bokhara, ^maricand, 
Merou,’Nieha^e, truth eveiy gre& in the regfo::e 

of the Oxiis jp^in^ pf Khoramn Wastdt&i and destroyed. 

The loss hkman 'life too gr^t for the imag^ation to 
, grasp. ” In lesa thaa//$ve ^earsi*’ YaUibdry' teRs ns, **thh great 
highroads of Cehtral iSia by wliieh the. jfroditots of C^ina and 
> India were odaveyM tolMteim iaia» wmiCeasKt^ ; 

the' Oases wdl knownllbr-lhei^r 'hMren ai^ j!{%toted ; 

; the In arms M jhwellery» in sdMobrided 

thtniighont Islam, decayed fcr elrof. ®ie towna%ece'^ the 
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^amntry either murdered er eompukmrily enrolled in the Moego- • 
tiin army ^ud the artisans sent off by tboasaads to the farthest 
£ast to Moru and beamify the home of the eooqueror. «Ko lees 
crushing was the blow received by* science in the. devastation of 
Central Ashu There is an Arab proveib of the Middle Ages which 
says, ^Science is a tree whose roots are in Meoca^but whose fruit 
ripens in Khorasan/ Judging by tbe present condition of these 
countiies, such an estimate may well surprise^us ; but we must act 
forget that at the most brilliant epoch of civilisation in Islamite 

Asia, Transoxiana played an important part'’ »Tiid 

Mongolian invasion put an end to tbe inteliectual life of Central 
Asia ; for although Iran and the West gradually recovered from their 
misfortunes, Bokhara aud Samarkand never regained their former 
Activity and their intellectual labours were henceforth entirely 
devoted to ca5)ui9try, mysticism, and false religion/* (History of 
Bokhara, p. 137.) But the causes which conduced to the marvellous 
success of the invader, and the utter destruction of the invaded we 
do not remember to have seen adequately explained, and it will be 
well to say a few words about them. 

From the earliest periods of history— but especially in the writ- 
ings of the Jewish Prophets — we catch glimpses of huge swarms 
of barbarians issuing from the unknown regions of Northern Asia 
to break down every fenced city and make the earth waste and 
desolate. They appear under different names. Tliey ara tbe 
Medes, ** which shall not regard silver ; ^and as for gold they 
q^iall not delight in it ; their bows shall dash the young men 
to pieces ; aud they shall have no pity on the fruit of the womb/' 
They are the Chaldeans, ** that bitter aud hasty nation which 
shgll march through tbe land to possess tbe dwelling places that 
are not theirs ; their hUrses are swifter than tbe leopards and 
more fierce than the evening wolves ; they fiy as tbp^agle that 
lAsteth to eat.” But it ia always out of the North , that the 
scourge of the nations comes, ** gathering tbe captivity as the 
sand ; heaping up earth against every stroughold aud taking it ; ” 
there is always the same oontrast-^tbe fierce uncorrupted strength 
of barbarism on the* one hand; the weakness aud disunion of a 
sensual civilisation on the other. And such ware tbe two elements 
*ehat came in contAot in the days of Tebingutz Khan.* 

■ I.... I - I ll 

* Th« following w^l'kaowa venes g»tli«r«d tog«(h«r ; tb« Lord tS Boot* 
from the ProfdifciMof iHuoh giro mastoroth the he«t of the battle, 
a picture of dto Uongtd inriwoa Thoy como from a fair oopati7, from 
wrhieh tetjr dm of die gfoataot of tho the end of heooen, ovon the Lord, 
wor)d’epe^o(mldluMwdnv«:*> rad the w««pM « Mg' jluligMtk^ 

"tbegoiMtflf * irattitnde in Bw to dMtrpjr tbowiute )radk 
moimtaiao, UkoMof agr^poral,: for theWd io «t hand; 

a tWBoltHora^oiw ^ too nofioiu a umll onno gs g dwtenoiiffl trap 
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• "The Tatars,’" Paul Carpiu tells us, "are obedieut to their 
superiors ; they have DO quarrels or murders amouff tbemseIves^; 
they never steu from each other, and are remarkable for a lavish 
hospitality. They have great powers of endurauce, that wheu 
young they will go without food forgone or two days,Dotomly 
without exhibiting any vreakuess or impatience, but with as much 
gaiety as though they were full fed. When on an expedition, 
they endure the extremes of heat and cold with astonishing 
patience and resolution. They eat anything they can get ; dogs, 
wolves, foxes, horses, and even human flesh, if nothing else is to 
be had. Ou the other baud they are full of bad qualities ; subject 
to the fiercest passions and incorrigible liars. They appear very 
soft and affable at first ; but in the end sting like scorpions ; they 
are cunning, deceitful, and always on* the watch to overreach^ 
others. When they have resolved to indict injury upon any 
one they conceal their design with a sabt]pty which is exceedingly 
difficult to penetrate"" In battle desertion or cowar- 

dice is punished with death. Each soldier is expected to have two 
or three bows if possible, but certainly one in good condition, 
with three quivers full of arrows, a hatchet and cordage to draw 
the war machines. The richer soldiers have sharp pointed 
swords, stramht and single edged only ; some also wear helmets 
and breastplates, and their horses are armed and barded. They are 
exceedingly careful of their arms to make them glitter and 
sparkle, ^me also c^y lances with the iron crooked at the 
end to pull an enemy from his saddle ; the points of their arrows^, 
are sharpened on every side like a sword. They always keep a 
file in their quiver to shstrpen them when needful. ” Marco 
Folo gives some other particulars. When tbe service is distant 
the Tatars " carry but little with them,^and that, chiefly, what 
is requisiten^lor their encampment and utensils for cooking. 
They subsist for tbe most part upon milk. Each man has ou 
an average eighteen horses and mares. They provided with 
small tents made of felt They can march for ten days with- 
out dressing victuals ; during which time they subsist upon the 

1 . . m 

the Almighty. Therefore ehall all Every one that is fotlnd shall 

hands be faint, and eveiy nian's'heart be ihruat woagh ; every one 
ehall melt, and they shall he afraid ; that is joined unto ^em shml fall 
pangs and sorrow shall take hold by the sword Their children also 
them ; they shall ho in as a sbaU be daided to pieces before thehr; 
woman that travailetin : tbe^r ehalF eyes i their booses '^all ;he spoils^ 
he anuosed one at another $ , their faces, and iffidr wives ravished. . • . , • 
shall 09 as fiamea . Behold the day And Bdnylon the ^017 

ofthe l^rdcbmeth, cruel both with Idtigdohk, the 
wrath ahd fierce anger, to lay the exceBehcyi &h<fll be as itlfso AM' 
land desolatt : and he shall destroy over&rew Sodc^a^d 
Hhe sinners thereof out of it ...... 
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bun drawti frdm their horses; eatdi man oi^ninK ^ and* 
dnnkmg f|^m his own cattle. They have milk also dried to a 
hard paste. This is effected in the following manner. They boil 
the milk, ^be cream as itrisea The mrilk is then 

exfjbsed to the sun until it dries They carry about ten pounds 
of this for each man ; and of this every morning about half a ^poimd 
is put into a leather bottle with some water. The shaking pro«> 
duced by the movement of their horses makes this into a thin 
porridge, on which they make their dinner. When the Tatars 
engage in batfle, they never mix with the enemy but keep hover- 
ing about him, discharging their arrows first from one side, then 
from the other ; occasionally pretending to fly, and daring their 
flight shooting their arrows backwards ; killing men and horses 
*a8 if they were combating face to face. In this sort of warfare,- 
the adversary imagiaae he has gained a victory when in fact he 
has lost the battle ; for the Tatars observing the mischief they 
have done him, wheel about and renewing the fight overpower 
his remaining troops and make them prisoners. Their horses are 
so well broken and so quick upon their feet, that upon the signal 
given they turn like lightning in any direction,” In these passages 
we have placed before us the very type and ideal of a horde 
of savage warriors — their stern military law, their profound instinc* 
tive obedience to their chief ; their hardihood and courage ; their 
cunning, patience, cruelty, and extraordinary powers of endurance. 
The hordes of Tatars were, in a word, a terrible machine which 
worked in obedience to the impulse of a single mind which had 
never, to all appearance, been warmed by a transient spark of 
pity or tenderness. Let us turn now to the other sida 
j^hen Tchinguft Khan entered Transoxiana, the Sultan of 
Kharezm was at the head of a splendid looking army^ of four hun- 
dred thousand men, magnificently appointed and rich in all the 
ffiimp and circumstance of War. X/nfortunately in its capacity for 
fighting, it was ii^every way inferior to the rude enemy it had 
to encounter. The mother-in-law of the Sultan was sprung from 
a Turkish tribe in the Caucasus, — wild horde who wandered" over 
the stengpes eastward of the Jaik river. She exercised an almost 
absolute power over her son, and several Kankali chiefs-^her 
%ear relative&^hem entered with their followers ic^o the smice 
of tlie Sultan. These followers canstittited the main atjren^th of 
his army, and they had on more than one occasion jmught 
with conspicuofls courage. The Eabkali chiefs stood foremost in the 
royal fevor ; they w&e rulei^s of dties and governors pt j^vinces. 
The reat of bis army consi^^ of Taropmans formerly 

fought ^der the l^neri^ m the jSeljukides. ^llpng a#' %e 
Sutlan could carry on; an j^gtessive war, and i^tify hialawll^ 
soldiery with plunder, the weakness of such au aitny remained * 
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* latent Bot for purposes of defeoee they wore worse than itAloss. 
They had no community of feeling with the people they were 
expected to defend ; they cared nothing for the authority of the 
Sultan. The Sultan was in truth the slave of his army ; and the 
soldier knew that be was far more needful to tnh sovereigOp 
than the Sovereign was to him. The Khareamian army wa» 
in a word a merceuary horde iu the most absolute sense of the 
term, greedy only of funder, and prepared to join any side which 
held out the best hopes of it The first encounter took place in 
the vicinity of Jund. The Sultan with his whole army came upon a 
hfoogol detachment which had been sent forward to reconnoitie. 
Despite their small noml>ers the Mongols fearlessly attacked 
the Kharesmian army. They fought with incredible fury, and 
the desperate bravery of the Sultan's son, Jellaboo-deen aloud 
saved the day. When night came on the Mongols retired in good 
order and joined the main body. The JSultan was astounded at 
their invincible pertinacity. Be retreated in a panic to Samar- 
kand where his terror was further augmented by the declaration 
of the astrologers that the aspects of the heavenly bodies forbade 
any second trial of arms during the present year. He broke up 
his army into a number of detachments ; acatteied them as garrisons 
in the principal cities ; and himself fied into Khorasan. As he 
rode away from Samarkand the Sultan passed a crowd of the towns- 
people who were deepening the ditches round the town. **If 
these people/’ he said to them, ‘‘who are behind us and will 
shortly be nere, were merely to cast their whips into these ditches, 
they would fill them up in a moment.” 

This breaking up of the Sultan’s army robbed Transoxiana and 
Khorasan of its one defensive clement. The army which united had 
failed to crush a single detachment, was necessarily able to accom- 
plish even less when severed into fragments. Amongst the people 
there wits no power of resistance, nor any capacity for united action. 
There never is among Oriental communitiesi^ and the causes of 
this imbecility are not difficult to discover. There is in 
the history of any European when compared with that 
of any Muhammadan ^untry, this important diSereD<^. In the 
former we can see political institutions, whether good or nacf, root- 
ing themselves firmer and firmer in tbeconfmo]^ heart of th^ 
nation ; whereas in the latter, the government never penetrates below 
the surfisLoe. It has no roots j but is rather to be compared 
to a destructive hurricane passing across the filbe of j^he land, 
uprooting and destroying whatever lies in its path. gmat 
object of an Oriental pcj^ulation is to protect themselves agaimt 
their government ; and this they strive to effect by breaking them- 
selves up'^into small gfdlde, like the village communities of India* 
Every such section of the people has, if we may use the expression, 
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a (Ustinct life circulatiog within ilself. It intermeddle m little 
as ^ssible eveerta tlM de* not diatnrh its intetnnl stMus, 
recognising any and eveiy de /oefp- goyorament as a necessary 
calamity whiqjv must be propitiated into a certain ttegreo of diem* 
enc/by the^ymentof taxea Under sueb^ a state of a society, 
patriotism,, as we undferstand the word, is extinguished ; a ihau^^ 
country is the gwUd of which he is- ^ member; and the perilous 
moment becomes the signjal, not for a combined resistance from' an 
angry and awafeened nation, but for each little organisation toahrink 
'up hedgehog-liffe within itself, indifferent to every thing but the 
preservation of ks own skin. TThis is precisely whiat happened in 
Asia at this period. There was not an attempt made to meet the 
« enemy in the field the thought of combined resistance never so 
much as suggested itself to any one/ The feeblest eflforls to operate 
npor^ the rear of the MoSigot host» — to cut off some of the numer- 
ous detachments, or to intercept supplies, would have compelled the 
invaders to hold together, and indefinitely narrowed the area of 
their devastations. Famine too would very soon have driven thenv 
back to their native pastures. As it was the entire Open country 
was given up to them. The Mongols roamed where they would 
in perfect security. Every town, filled to overflowing with- crowds 
of the peasantry, shut its gates and awaited its doom in panic- 
stricken isolation.* The supineness of the people surpasses l)eliefw 
They seem to have sat immovable and permitted themselves 
to be slaughtered. Thus three thousand Mongols marched through 
Persian Irak, massacred the inhabitants of some half dozen cities 
without meetii\g with any opposition, though there was an army 
of about twelve thousand men in the province. “ See,^' says 
IbuUul-Atliir, “ that* which the TatM dad they did not number 
more than three thousand, while the Kbareamians ha«l double 
that numl^er, and the troops of Prince Euzbeg were stronger than 
botb together. I n spito of this snperiority the Prince dared not deny 
their retjuest the^Kharezmidns knew not how to defend them- 
selves*” Their request ” was that the Kharezmtans should be 
delivered up to them, to which the Prince responded by decapU 
tating a portion of hisVretehed allies and sending their heads into^ 
the Mongol camp, at^d: yielding up the rest alive. The same his- 
teffian tells us thgit he heard of a Tatar woman ^bo ** entered into 
a house of MeragO) and skwgfatered all whom she found 
They tdoh her for a nMUa. When sh§ bad divested herself her 
armour they saw^riie was a woman, and a M^^km whoto ^d 
taken prieotier «dew 1 ha^e also iieard repeated bj 4;t citizen of 
tteraga that a Tatar entered into a street where mo^er tllitn a hun- 
dred peopfh we^e edieeted wly^m he deliberately slew by 
withoni any one attempting to defend himself.* ^ " 

Tb& ah|eot pfoetra^itm of spirit would at timef be suddenly 
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replaced fits of fanatical fury which unsupported by any real 
strength omy maddened the Mongols, and brought down a heal/ier 
doom^n the wretched people.* Sectarian haired, ii^need hardly 


* The destruction of the cities of 
Herat and Meron are typical instanc- 
es of this. The following partiou- 
lars have been collected from several 
sources, and may be of interest to the 
reader. ** Tchinguiz Khan establish- 
ed his winter quarters (A.D. 1221) 
on the banks of the Oxus, but sent 
his youngest son, Touloni, at the bead 
of 80,000 men to complete the con- 
quest of Khorasan. Heron was the 
lii*st city on which the fury of the 
invaders descended. This place had 
already tendered its submission tc 
a Mongol anny ; but that spirit of 
infatuation which at this time seems 
to have possessed the whole of Central 
Asia; which rendered them equally 
incapable of combining against the 
common enemy, or frankly submit- 
ting to him hail produced the usual 
feeble and* intermittent results in 
Heron. They had taken their pledges, 
slaughtered a number of the Mongol 
soldiery who from time to time had 
fallen into their hands, but were 
wholly unable to refrain from internal 
dissensions. They were divided 
into several factions, and even the 
approach of Touloni was powerless 
to^ mitigate their animosity, ^he 
city was occupied without a co^pat ; 
four hundred artisans and a few 
children Were spared ; the residue 
were put to the sword. Ibn-al-atthir 
states that neatly three quarters of 
a million of both sexes fell in this 
massacre; but this statement may 
he rejected as a monstrous exaggera- 
tion. From Meron, the Mongols 
marched to Kishapore; from Nisha- 
pore to Totts ; the cities were carried 
by storm; the inhabitants put to 
the sword. From Tons, the destrSy- 
ers p^sed on to Herat, ils he near- 
ed mis magnificent city, Touloni filnt 
forward an enVoy to assure the 
people of his protection if they sur- 
rendef’ed. The Governor rejected the 
insanity cha* 
the time ptft the Mongol 
to aeath. Xoulvai then 


assaulted the plhee, ci^ut the Gover- 
nor was a determined soldier aiid the 
garrison brave and numerous ; aud 
for seven days an almost unceasing 
battle raged round the defences of 
Herat — the fiercest and bloodiest in 
which the Mongols bad yet been 
engaged. Seventeen hundred ot thek* 
leading men are said to have fallen 
in this brief space. But on the eighth 
day the Governor was killed, trans- 
fixed by an arrow ; the vigour of \\\q > 
defence at once languished ; * dissen- 
sions broke out ; when at this critical 
moment the Mongol priiice *agaiii 
offered terms. The ex'treme loveli- 
ness and fertility of the country 
round Herat, the magnificence of 
the city as she arose with all her 
clustering domes and minarets from 
the thick foliage of the encircling 
groves, is Sciid to have toirched even 
his obdurate heart. lie became de- 
sirous to find some pretext to avert 
from Herat the doom which had 
fallen .ii]^u Meron aud Nishapoie. 
As soon, therefore, as he became 
aware that there was a party witniri 
the city who were ^illiug to surren- 
der, he rode up to the walls attended 
by only two> hundred horsemen, aud 
dofiing his helmet, announced that 
he was Touloni Khan, the sou of the 
King of Kilims — that he would cease 
from hostilities and recommend 
them to the of his father, if 

they would undertake to pay his 
officers one-half of the revenue which 
bud been paid to the kings of Kha- 
rezm. Theyiity was yielded up. The 
Mongol kept his word to the citizens ; 
but twelve tKou^and soldiers we^o 
slaughtered in Cold-blood. The Gov- 
brnorship of the city was given to 
one of the chief men, Melek Abu 
Bukker, aud a Mongol officer nained 
libtngatay was associated with him. 
Toulouf marched to rejoin his father. 
But Herat bad only obtained a brief 
rqppite. There was in' Khneasan, aud 
not far from Herat, a fortress bear- 
ing the name of Kaliouss. - The 
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bo said, took advantage of the evil times, to give its revengeful in- 
stinets full jwing. When the Mongols appeared before Rhe, 
they found the city divided into two factions — the one composed 
of Shaffeite A^haminadans, the other of Hanifites. {The Sha&ites 
at oitce entdired into secret negotiations undertaking to deliver 
up the city at nighty on oondition that the Mongols massacred 
the members of the other sect The . Mongols never reluctant 
to shed blood, gladly accepted these proposals, and being admitted 
into the city slaughtered the Hanifites without mercy^ But the 
ShatFeites derived no benefit from this astute stroke of policy, 
A Mongol was an animal who thirsted for blood as a famished 
shark for prey. The spectacle of so many ShafFeites sound and 
well very soon became intolerable. A few days after the surrender 


Mongols had vainly atteftipted to 
mluce it cither by storm* and 
blockade. A report reached the 
defenders of this impregnable lit- 
tle fortress that the Pleratees had 
been spared on the condition that 
they undertook the capture of Kali- 
ouss. The garrison determined to 
anticipate them. Eight of their 
number under a chief noted for his 
reckless daring entered Herat disguis- 
ed as niercluants, slew the two Gover- 
nors as they rode alone round the 
for^ficatious, and then spreading 
themselves throughotit the city, rfused 
the cry of “ Death to the Mongols,” 
The infection of excitement ran from 
man |p man with the swiftness cha- 
racteristic of Oriental temperaments. 
U'hc Mongol garrison was attacked 
audy^illcd to a man ; a new Governor 
was elected \ and preparations made 
to defend the eity to tlfl^last. 

Tcliinguisi Khan was beside himself 
with fury when he heard of the revolt 
lie discharged the first torrent of his 
wrath on Touloni to whoso misplaced 
lenity he attributed thm insult to bis 
d^nity. His next^ep was to send 
his Geneial, Il^ikadais, against 
the turbulent city with the stern 
order to level Hepit to fhe ground 
and leave not a smgie living crea- 
ture within it. “the city was 
fended with the pbstineey of desf 
pair. For « more than six ^months, 
the attadss of the Mongols ^ded 
only in disaster. But the besieged 
became gradually weakened by death, 


wounds, sickness, and fatigue. The 
walls began to totter under tho 
blows of the ponderous stones flung 
from the war machines of tho Mon- 
gols. The enemy too h^ run their 
mines under the outer defences* At 
length a part of the wall fell with a 
stupendous crash. Tho Mongols 
poured into the opening, one divi- 
sion relieving another; .the Heratees 
fought with desperate vajour; and 
held the breach for several days. 
But at last it was carried ; and the 
work of extermination commenced. 
The massacre and pillage lasted for 
seven days ; and when the Mongols 
marched away a waste of smoking 
ruhjll^as all that remained of Herat. 
BmPIPie tragic drama was not yot 
complete. The Mongol (general ad- 
vanced a few marches, and then 
hurried back a detachment of his 
army to slaughter any survivors who 
might by this time have emerged from 
their biding places. By this ingeni 
ous device three thousand victims 
are said to have been added to ^ the 
number of the slain. Mirkhond as- 
serts that after this second 
miserable remnant of fifteen perspna 
was all that remained of the , popu- 
lation of Herat, They were subse- 
quentb" joined by twenty-ifotir othem. 
For fifteen years there was no fur- 
ther increase, ^ey lived on the 
dried flesliof iho deau.fiutil by explpr- 
ing the granaries and ambles th^y 
obtained seed ta raise |ooa for their 
subsistence. 
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^ of tile town> tho work of murder recoiiMneDoed» and the streets of 
Rhe were piled up witdi the carcasee of both seeteiodiscriminaftlj 
put to the sword. ^ 

Here, then, ^e have tlie explanation «of the Asiatic conquests 
of the Mopgol-^<in the onoeide a huge host of barfi^ians strong 
witli all the uncorrupted strength of a savage life ; on tlie 
other a population enervated hy luxury, honeycombed by religious 
dissensions, destitute of patriotism, incapable of united action, 
treacherous and apathetic. 

At la^, however (A.D. 1^23), the -deluge subsided; the hutnaR 
inundationebbed gradually back fromtheheart of Southern Russia 
across the oases of Central Asia, silent and desolate, and 
bla<3k6ned with the ruins of once jflourisbing cities, into the wild 
mountain land around lake Bai^l! I’earfuller calamity hfis 
never fallen upon. much onduiang humanity-. “ The noble cities, ” 
says a Persian poet, “they laid as sipooth as the palm -of the 
hand ; their spacious and lofty structures they levelled with the 
dust/*. Multitudes of .captives of both sexes and of every age 
were carried away into Mongolia ; hundreds of 4^housands were 
ruthlessly slaughtered ; at one time Tchinguiz Khan contemplated 
the conv^sion of the vvlmle ^valley of tbeHogd into avnst grazing 
ground for the flock's .of his followers; and he wiUidrew leaving bnly- 
“ Sorrow's faded form and Solitude behind.” 

Tho two dynasties however, with whom .we are concerned <>on- 
trived to weather the storm. The Caliph still preserved a precari- 
ms throne in, Baghdad ; and the Grand Master of the Assassins st?.U 
ruled in Alamut. It was not until the reign of Mang.u Khan, the 
third of the successors of Tchinguiz Khan, tliat their doom overtook 
them. And liere as througl^ the history of Jslam, k was the act 
of the Moslem himself wh^l involved him in destruction. The 
seven vials of the wrath of God had been poured o*it upon Islam ; 
the rivers and fountains bad become Wood, the land was full of -dark- 
ness, and men gnawed their tongues for pain. ^^t.But they repented 
not of their misdeeds. The same want of unity, the old sectarian 
animosities characterised Islam after the Mongol invasion which 
had coat - her so heavily before. Undeterred- by the remembrance 
of the past, the Caliph Motassem actually sent ambassadors to 
Mangu Khan, praying him to send an army intb Persia to dcstroji 
the Assassins. Maogu Khan igimediately collecteuau army which 
he placed under the command of hia brother Houlagou, whom, 
on departing, he addressed as follows; — “I send thee, with much 
cavalry and a strong army from Turanto Iran the kmd of great 
princes.. It is thy duty to observe the laws and ordinances of 
Tchinguiz Khan in great things and in small, and id ink& posses- 
sion of the Goiiptries from the Oxug th the Nile, . Assemble round 
thee the obedient and submissive; but tread into the dust of 
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<jotrteTnpt and misery, the arefraofcory And mutino^as with their# 
withes and childreru When thou liast done with the Assassins, 
begin the conquest of Irak. If the Caliph‘ of Baghdad comes 
forward willingly to serve thee then gfeaJt thou him no harm, 
but* if he tefose, Jet him share the fate of the rest'^ 
destruction of tlie Calipi^ate was the direct result of the embassy 
from Baghdad. 

In the month of tlie second Djoumada (A.H. 6S0), Kitbouga 
Noian, a famous Mongol general, quitted the court of Mangrt 
Khan, and preceding the march of Houlagou advanced against the 
fortresses of the Isnmiliens. Early in the following year be crossed 
tlic Oxus, penetrated into Kohistan and took possession of several 
places. From tliat province with five thousand foot and as many 
Iforso he marched against* the fortress of Kirdeh-koh, one of il^ 
strongest among the many strongholds possessed by the Assassins, 
He encircled the place )yith a deep ditch, and leaving a lieu- 
tenant to carry on the fiiege, earned fire and sword through the 
neighbouring cou»»try. A successful sally on the part of the* 
garrison of Kirdeli-koh, in which bis lieutenant perished, com- 
pelled the Mongol general to retrace his steps. Despite, however, 
of an infectious disease which greatly thinned ‘ their numbers, 
the garrison obstinately held out. A reinforcement despatched 
by Alaeddin, the Grand Master, succeeded in effecting an entrance 
with only the loss of a single man. The Mongols were reduced 
to inaction ; when at this crisis the Assassins in true Oriental 
fashion succeeded in achieving their own destruction. Alaeddin 
perished, murdered by bis chamberlain at the instigation of his 
sou, Rokneddin Kourshah. Kourshah became Grand Master, and 
his first act was put to dcath^^ie chamberlain, and burn his 
children In the market-place for thOTurocious crime of murdering 
a Grand Master. Rokneddin, the last of the Grand Masters, a 
f^ble, cowardly, inexperienced youth, was utterly unable to cope 
with the difficultieiethickeniDg around him. The terrible Houlagou 
was advancing westward, leaving l)ehind a broad path of smoking 
ruins and unburied dead. But accidents occasioned long delays 
and it was not until A.H. 654, that the Mongol army came in 
sight of the fort-crowned mountains where reigned the Ornnd 
eMaster of the AWssins. The heart of Rokneddin died awi^y 
witbia him af the sight bis #n6my. With upwards /of a 
hundred fortresses in ^hiis possession well provided with provisions, 
and incapable reduction except by the slow process of blocfcadq, 
he dared not strike a^bldw in liis defence. A fetv nidi^l^s ^kps^ 
in idle negotiations,: and then Rokneddin surrendered ft 
ptisonento the Mong^ gehe^, and sent* orders to : the diffei^t 
gairisons to dismantle their A dynasty wMcb4iadls^|ied 

two hundred years collapsed at kst aliAoet without a struggle. 
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A terrible doom fell upon it and its adherents. The order was 
sent forth tliat the Ismaelites were to be exterminated ; imt even tnc 
infant at the breast was to be spared. Rokneddin h'imself was 
murdered on the*banks of the Oxus ; bis wives, children, sisters, and 
slaves were massacred in the province of Kasveeni Tvfelve thou- 
sand Ismaiiiens were slaughtered in one spot by the Governor of 
Khorasan, Parties of Mongol soldiers were despatched through 
all the provinces wherein the A(%i% had proselytised successfully, 
to extirpate the Assassin out of tlie land. Numbers of innocent 
beings, men and women, must have been involved iif one common 
fate with the guilty. The whole race of Kia B^xurgomid, in whose 
descendants the dignity of Grand Master had become hereditary, 
were put to the sword; audf nothing nojiv intervened between thcj 
city of Baghdad and her doom. 

Inevitable as death the Mongolian host •moved on. The earth 
and the heaven were full of fearful sights and great signs, ominous 
of coming doom. 

Most of all were these apparent in the sacred territory which 
contained the cities of the Prophet. For an entire month, a 
wondrous flame shone in the sky over against the mountain of 
Ohod, the dazzling brilliance of which illuminated the recesses of the 
valleys with an awful splendour. The city of Medina was shaken 
by an earthquake ; and fearful sounds issued from the centre of 
the earth, never ceasing, night nor day, from Saturday to Monday, 
In the valley of the Schada, tho ground opened and discharged a 
torrent of flames mixed with stones and burning coals. Tli?^ 
brightness was so intense that all the houses in Medina were 
illuminated within as by a multitude of lamps ; and the light was 
seen ^s far as Mecca. The ^ terror-stricken fleopie commenced 
to free their slaves, to distribute alms, and crowding round the 
tomb of the Prophet implored him to intercede for them at the 
throne of God. Famine desolated Syria. An astonishing floo8 
covered the province of Irak, and the waters not subside for 
fifty days. Baghdad was suWerged, so that in many parts of 
the pity even the upper stories were under water ; and one-half 
of Irak remained uncultivated. The very p6^ers of nature, as 
at all great crises of this world's history, appeared by their unusual 
agitation to experience a kindred feeling ;wittf sufieribgs oN 
humanity. It was in truth a time of terror and perplexity ; men’s 
hearts failing thern for fear and for looking after those things 
that were coming upon the eartb. More than sixHiundred years 
had gone by since the first Arabian Caliphs had led their warriors 
into Syria. As ^le Jews cif ol4 time the beliet^crs in the One God 
liad overthrown fenced cities and destroyed mighty armies.® Like 
them they 'll ad enjoyed their period of probation, their time of 
earthly splendour ; and like them, they had at length been 
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weiglK3d iii tl»c balance and found wanting. They had wrought# 
i)(f deliverance upon the earth j and the decree had gone forth 
that there ^as for them no longer either the time or the place for 
repentance. • 

Tlie inhaSitante of Baghdad in the meantime, could think of 
no better way of preparing for the advent of the Mongols than 
by quarrelling among themselves. The city was divided into 
two factions ; Ae Sliias who had suddenly acquired a more than 
usual degree of influence from the accident of the Vizier Muwaied 
Ibn Alkami hiwing secretly espoused their tenets ; and the ortliodox 
party headed by a Secretarjr, Mudjahid-edJin Aibek. There 
were daily flghts in'tne streets ; and of course all sorts of bad chavac- 
tors took advantage of' the disorders to render life and property 
utterly insecure. The aii&rchy in Baghdad went' on from bad. 
to worse \ both leadot's sought to work upon the fears of the 
Caliph and gain him an ally. The Secretary insisted upon 
tho duty incumbent upon the Commander of the Faithful to 
suppress the Shia heresy wherever it showed its, head ; the 
Vizier represented his rival as a secret conspirator against the 
life of the Caliph. The Commander of the Faithful was not easily 
roused to action. In* the seclusion of his harem, surrounded by 
seven hundred wives, and attended by one thousand eunuchs— 
never but for one day in the year coming in contact with the 
world outside 0 / his palace walls, tlie clamor of the faction fights 
in the streets of Baghdad sounded faint and distant like voices in 
dream. It is difficult to get anything like a clear appreliension 
of the mental couditiou of these later pontiffs of Islam, but we 
may behold a faint reflection of it in that of women at the present 
dav. A woman lias a truly marve|ioii8 power of mental detach- 
ment from all large matters and objects of rational interest, to con- 
centrate herself on minute gossip and small scandals. Ware and 
r^olutions fall upon her unheeding ear like the buzz of an un- 
known language, ^Tbe mental condition of a Caliph was that of a 
modern lady, intensified tenfold. The walls of his palace enclosed 
not merely tlie world of his thoughts ; they contained the only 
world he knew at al4* With absolute power over the lives of all 
who came in contact with him ; with every whim supplied the mo- 
mnent it was exprelsed j knowing nothing of men except from the 
obsequious slaves tlmt thronged ground him ; the olject of the 
adoration and awe of millions of hearts, the Caliphs pa^d' their 
lives in a speefes of fantastic dreaftj^ They became god# in their 
own estimation, and the passions and turmoil of humanity fell 
upon their eye# “like a tale of little meaning though: the words be, 
Btron<».'V The mind of Motassera— the last of tho Xbbasides— bad, 
so to speak, completely lost its apprehension of ; the realities of the 

world, and it was an almost impossibi# task^to bring them, home to 

• 
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•him-. At length, however, he caused a letter to be written; Ubclar-- 
iiig the Secretary to be a most loyaf and excellent seiwant of the* 
State, and all wW thought otherwise to be liars and caTumniatoi*® ;; 
he caused him to bo clotlred in a robe of honor, an^ io* 

bo inserted in the pubhe prayer immediately after his* own, 
disappcdntect Vizier vowed vengeance. Btigh<lad might be destroyed 
the people might fall victims to the swords of the Mongols — what 
cared he t Vengeanee on the Caliph and on his insoleut favourite 
the Secretary he was resolved to have, be the consequences what 
they nriglit. He at once placed himself in secret communication? 
with Hcmlagou, urging him to* advance Baghdad, and* 

promising to do* his utmo.st to deliver the city into hi> 
hands, lie then persuaded the infatjmted Caliph to disband a 
great portion of the standing army, in order to save their 
pay and preserve his treasure j .he pointed otrt to the Calipb 
that as the Lreiitenairt of the Prophet he was in a special sense 
under the Divine protection, and needed not as ordinary mortals 
to trust to the arm of ffesb ; he recalled to his mind that all the 
great Asiatic conquerors h|td bowed in homage before the spi- 
ritual Ijord of Islam, and that beyond a doubt Houlagou the 
Mongol would be as Mahmoud of Ghuznee, and Tbgful Beg 
the Seljuk. In the meanwhile an embassy Ijad arrived from* 
Houlagou. **Probably," lie wrote, “ you bavo heard by universal 
rumour of the punishments which the Mongolian armies haver 
inflicted upon people of this country the humiliation and 
destruction which have overtaken the kings df the East, . thanl-s 
to the aid of the eternal God. The gates of Baghdad l>ave never 
been closed against any of these sovereigns, w1m> have, one and all,, 
established their dominion there. How felien can tliey remain^ 
closed against ns who have done such things*?” He went on to- 
warn the Calipli to learn wisdom while there was yet time. If ho 
surrendered, all would be well with him } iHrt if not— “ I will Ha 
my just anger conduct my troops to Baghdad and not leave a 
living .soul in your country. Your towns, your ttibds, and your pro* 
vincesliall be wasted with flame.” Tlie Calipli returned a haughty 
reply. He reproached Houlagou for the arrogance which assumed 
that he wa§ master of the world s d^tinieq because .he had 
enjoyed a brief period of success. He supposed ^hat Houlago% 
was'unawate ttat a vast host believers from the rising to tbe*^ 
setting sun were obedient, as slaves, to the majadates of the. 
Caliph^-^that these would at a word gath^ aiownd fem in invincible 
strength— that having destroyed the insolent invader whohad pre- 
snmed to entei^ran, it was bis iateption.to march into ^ran and 

f ut down the upstarts who had usurped; dcftnimoa there. •But, the 
'aliph adfled, he was not greedy of blohd-sheddingi andif Houlagow, , 
Khorasan, the pasi shouW be forgotten 
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br^en. Honls^ou shook with rage when this waa, 

communicated to him. He word to the Caliph thatae '^IWP 
in full ftarch upon Baghdad with axi army innumerable 
md tj^at he (the Caliph) had nothing now but fiedbe baUifes'^i#^ 
look for. 

Creat was the consternation in Baghdad when this mess^e 
|was received ; but the Caliph confident of a Divine interposition 
|n his favour could bO^robsed to no other measure’ <rf defence than 
kn enabasssy to IJoulagou, threatening him with the wrath of God 
p he persisted in his inp>ious attempt against the House of Abbas. 
■The Mongol host, mKi while, moved steadily forward; as they 
fcpproached "the dev^d city they threw off to right and left 
large detachments to encircle and complete its investment 
»n the Further side. Houlagou retained command of tlm main 
l)ody and advanced direcf upon Baghdad by way of Eermanshah 
and Hulwan. At Dinawerhe was met by another embassy from 
the Caliph offering to pay a yearly tribute if Houlagou would stay 
his advance. This proposal was rejected. On the 9th Moburrum 
A.H. (556, the advanced guard of Houlagou's army came in contact 
with the Baghdad troops, who drove them back after a smart skir* 
mish. The next day, however, the main body having come up, a 
second battle was fought, and the Muhammadan troops utterly beat- 
en, lied in confusion to Baghdad. By the 1 1 th day of Moburrum, the 
thre$ armies advancing from three sides completely invested the 
doomed city. About this time the three presidents of the descen- 
daifts of Ali who resided at H!bUe not far from the ruins of Babylon, 
sent a letter to Houlagou, tendering their submission and com- 
plaining bitterly of tl\p trials and persecution they had endured at 
the hands of the Abbasides. They added that they now hoped 
for relief, because from a tradition preserved by Ali, the ever 
victyious Lion of God, they knew that the fall of Baghdad 
was at hand. HouWou was fpreatly pleased at the iotelligende 
of this prophecy, andlSIent a detachment of bis array to take pos- 
session of the district and preserve the inhabitants from violence. 

The. siege, in the mewwhile; bad been pressed with relentless 
vigour. On every spot of commanding 'ground without the city 
pmectile engines were planted which threw masses of rock and 
flaming oaphtbm H<mIagoti ^d brought With him acorpe nf 
Chinese fi^work makers, who Were Specially skilled in the 
struotion ahd m^agement of these engines For six 
walls were battmod witnla^ ceasing, and the cuty Set in 

various plkcc^. Attetnjbla^tob were made to divide the 
among themself^. Missly^ werh shot into the ' 

that the aShef^ts of AE hi^ nothing to feax^ ! 

$ho bi^ 
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the defences en the eastern side were earned by assault Boats ^ere 
then collected to form a floating bridge across tha Tigris ; and 
ten thousand men were stationed on the roads leading to idedain 
and Basrah to capture any of the inhabitants ^ho sought to 
escape. Embassy after embassy was now despatcheefby the ’terri- 
fied Caliph to implore the clemency of the Mongol chief, but 
they returned without effecting anything: At last the Caliph 
sent his eldest son^ and Houlagou so far relented as to send officers 
to negotiate with the Caliph. Active operations were for 
awhile suspended. But the negotiations were' still incomplete 
when a chance arrow slightly wounded B|||dagou himself. Mad 
with rage, he determined that the whole city should suffer a 
fearful retribution for the injury doijie to himself. He ordered a 
renegade Muhammadan to proceed to the principal gate of 
city and proclaim that all who came fortlt; and surrendered them- 
selves to Houlagou would receive parden and mercy. The inhabi- 
tonts pressed out by thousands. 

They were divided into parties of ‘ten, and hacked to pieces 
by the Mongol soldiery. The Secretary Mudjabid Eddin perish- 
td in this massacre, and Suleiman Shah the chief general 
of the Muhatnmadan army together with seven hundred of 
his relatives. The Caliph in despair turned to the treacherous 
Ibn Alkami for counsel and assistance. ''Nothing,” replied the* 
Vizir, " can be done now ; the sword is sharpened, and already 
poised in ^ir for the fatal stroke.” At last the Caliph, desperate 
of any other chance of saving his life, determined to throw 
selfonthe mercy of the conqueror. On the 4tb of the month 
Safar A.H. 656 be came forth from the beleaguered city attended 
by his brother and two sons, nnd a train of three thousand of 
the principal men of Baghdad — the Syuds, Khatibs, Kazees and 
^principal Ministers of State. Houlagou received the fallen monarch 
with an appearance of kindness ; asking him only to proclaim 
to the armed inhabitants of the city that should throw aside 
their weapons and assemble before the gates in order that a gene- 
ral census might be taken. The order was given and obeyed ; 
the Muhammadan soldiery crowded into tSie Mongol camps, and 
were ruthlessly massacred. The city now \sff naked and defence- 
less ; and the savage Mongol might reveHn th% fierce delighifbf 
blood-shedding in absolute security. The investment round the 
city precluded the possibility of escaj^. By the orders of Houla- 
gou the ditches were filled tip and the outer wafis thrown down ; 
and then from every side the Mongols were permitted to pour in. 
The inhabitants were devoted to the sword ; the city, to pillage 
and to fire. On Saturday the 7th, of Safar the work oftnmenced. 
^The oily was gradually (^sumed by flame ; the streets rah with 
£&ood ; the libraries of the learned were either flung into the fliOi 
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or the waters of the Tigris ;.aod so great a quantity of Persian 
ao^Ghinese^old tissues, Arab horses, Egyptian mules, Greek and 
Abyssinian ^aves of both sexes, gold, sjj^ver and precious stones 
was found that the* private soldier became richer than oven the 
chiefs of thetfrmy.had been before, 

A tent in the- meanwhile h^ been pitched for the accom* 
modation of^ the Caliph- and. liis son&. The pillage and 
massacre had gone on for two days, but the advancing, tide of 
destruction bad. not yet reached the vast and magnificent struc- 
ture where the Commanders of the- Faithful bad lived and 
reigned. On the &tl|| of Safar ,Houlagou entered and took up 
his abode there. made a . great feast for a thousand of 

bis lords. Thie Caliph was brought before them* “ It is you,” 
sffld the Mongol with . mock politeness, who oughpt to receive us 
for. we are your guests.* Come and let us see what worthy thing 
you have to give us.” The Caliph broke open his treasure chests, 
and .displayed two thousand suits of clothes, ten thousand pieces 
of, gold, and an immense, number of jewels and-, precious stones* 
Houlagou Khan flung them, contemptuously- to his officers. 

These,” he said, any one may^fiiid and rob you of. But where 
are your hid treasures Then, under the directions of the Caliph, 
they dug beneath the floor of the great State-room of the Palace ; 
presently they came upon a huge cistern filled to the brim with 
ingots of gold. Houlagou had plates filled with . this gold and 
placed before Motassem instead of food, and on the Caliph’s obi^ervr 
in^that gold was not food, the Mongol replied,- Because it is 
not food, and catmot preserve life, why did you not give it to thine 
army to defend thee, or to mine to pacify them.” The next even- 
ing ^oulagou returned to his camp. The riches,” says tho 
Persian panegyrist of this monster,. that the Caliphs had amassed 
duringiiye hundred years were heaped up like mountains round 
the^tent of the Prince.*' Then the work .of ^ destruction recom- 
menced. Dome an4» minaret, palace and tower came crashing 
down as- the advancing flames licked up supporting beam and 
rafter* The mosque and palace of the Caliphs; the musjidof 
Mousa Djewad ^ the 4ombs wherein reposed the mortal remains 
of the Hea^ bf Islam — in a word all the great buildings of the 
<*y were utterly Ansumed. The streets became a shapeJese 
wilderness of ruins ; nothing escaped except a few sheds Iielenging 
to some cow-herds. The work .of slaughter kept pace wiUi that .pf 
eouflagration ; th§ river^ according. to4he expression of^the.P^ian 
historian, fi|pwed. as red as the Wile when Moses, . ihiracje, 
changed its waters into bloods The stench of the , de^d bodies 
became sa frightful that even the callous sensHnlities ^ JdCulagbu » 
Kha n were upable tp end\u^ it JHe left the yiejidty^of the, 
Wjssted; city and. estahUshed hin c^ence nt;tho vUihiges of ^akf . 
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and Djelabiek There on the 14th Safar A,H. the Caliph, 
his sons, and fiive eunuchs who* bad never quitted their mainer 
were put to death. On the morrow,’* eontinuee the historian 
Rashid-eddhiy • all those who had accompanied the Galiph when 
be left the city by the ^te of Kalwaza also receivSd^ the crown 
of martyrdom* They slaughtered without pity all they could 
find of the house of Abbas there escaped only a few who were 
held of no accoant.”^ 
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Art. IV,— SEETA. 

By Meadows Taylor, ,as*i., m.r.a;.s:, AutBor off 

“Coofessious of a Tbug,” ^‘Tara,*^ “Ralph Daraell,” 

C ONSIDERING how many of our countrymen have spent 
the best part of their days in India since first the British 
nation generously took upon themselves the gov<ernmcut of 
this country, we sometimes wonder )>hat so little has been done 
towards illustrating |pd rendering familiar^ through the medium 
of the novel, the doihestic life and social manners of its people. 
The vast majority of U8, it is true, even if engaged in making 
ISLws for its varied races* or filling important places in the 
government itself, haw3 been content to move merely upon the 
surface ; and have not c^red to send down many^ shafts or feelers 
among the interesting, picturesque, and almost infinitely diversified 
strata which lie beneath.. Exercising puppy dogs, according to His 
Uonour of Bengal, absorbs the spare faculties of some ; painting 
in oil or water-colours, and promoting exhibitions of their 
handiworks, beguile the leisure, or more than the leisure, of others ; 
while the largest class of *all has simply- frittered itself away over 
cards, ])illiards, and shilling novels. But there have been very many 
of whom none of these things can be said ; and %e heartily wish 
some few of those who have really tried to break through the 
thick crust which separates us from the life of fbe peopk) of India 
had done as Colonel Meadows Taylor has, and contributed records- 
as charming and enduring as his of their intercourse with the 
children of the soilT 

If the lameness which we believe had something to do with 
consigning Scott — the future Sir Walter — to a writer's desk in Edin- 
burgh, had admitted of his following his strong military bent, and 
the fates had senlvhini to the East,, we wonder whether he would 
have found in the chronicles of Fan^shtuk and the ballads of the 
bold Marhattahs some such pabulum for his genius as Schiller and 
Goethe, and afterwairds the minstrelsy of his own glorious Border*- 
land, suppliea Perhaps it might have been so i and India would 
•then have gai^jedVl that Caledonia Would liave' lost. Instead o| 
the rides through Liddesdale, y}|ldiDg Daadie Dinmonts, and 
Johnnie Eaas, we might have bad smilar explorations Of the Valley 
of the Taptee ol» Narbada, ending who shall say in wbad^ and 
panoramas ; and the adventures of ^ewajee might ha^e i^ken the 
place of those of far less historical, yet, as it happens, jEEkuoh^ 
better-lmown personage^ the redoubtable Kob Roy. 

What India and its people^ might now have been the flfpng 
light of a gienius such ah Seotfs been teflcK^d^tip^ thcmi 
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• the last fifty years, it is impossible even to eonjecture. It may be 
a hard thing to say of our world, and of thd conditions humanity^ 
yet it is not the less true, that the faculty of imagination — that deft 
carver and gilder — that wondrous transmuter of the baser metals 
into gold-*-is among the richest and most precious gif^with which' 
we have been endowed. This being so; perhaps, it is a pity that 
India has been, by us at least, so little idealised. Very few of our 
poets have sung it. And yet the few who have done so, Leyden for 
example and Bishop Heber, have thrown upon its hamlets and. 
mountain-tops soft tints which beautify them * still. Looked^ 
art;, as India has* been for the last hundred years, chiefly from, 
the policeman’s, judge’s, tax-gatherer’s, missionary’s, and task- 
master’s points of view, it need scarcely surprise us that the 
estimate formed by us of its people* has not, as a rule, been of. 
the most roseate or genial description. Because over-confidence 
unwisely bestowed" on some unworthy « object has been abused, 
in the way so common all the world over, whole races have been 
included in one sweeping condemnatiou ; and the soil whicb^ 
yielded conquerors, poets, and lawgivers when Caesar, Sophocles, 
and Solon were yet unborn is solemnly declared incapable in 
these days of giving birth to any higher forms of humanity than a 
Deputy Collector, or a Soobahdar Major. In thus judgiug, however^ 
do we not remain blind to what is witnessed, in the Independent. 
States to this dhy where, owing to the comparative absence of 
the foreigner,, natives of the country command regiments,, 
collect the revenefe, administer justice, and, mirabile dictu, eve*\ 
write reports for themselves, without cither producing mutinies 
or imposing income-taxes. And yet, if Sir Salar Jung, for example, 
Lad been born of the House of the Carnatic, and had sought 
employment of the Government of Fort St. George, whose sub- 
ject he would then have been^ we wonder what kind, of appoint* 
ment would have been ofiered to him by the Governor’s Frivate 
Secretary^ Truly as regards British India have much ta 
answer for, as having pretty well extinguished the life, not of 
one, but of several peoples. Admitting this to have been the inevi- 
table consequence perhaps of our first rude coKitact with Hindoo* 
Stan, the time has surely now come when we ought to bestir our- 
selves to graft more and more upon our own National life . thee... 
vitality and nationality of th^ once vigorous races of India ; by 
» enabling them to take part with, ourselves in the defence and 
administration of the country, not as Helots, or bondsmen — hewers 
of wood and drawers of water — but as men imbued with like 
ambitions as ourselves* ' 

That ignorance or misconception on our palipf the true tuharac- 
teristicsa'bd capabilities of the people 6f India ha6 largely militated 
against fuller development under our rolei we most firmly 
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beUeve. And therefore -it seems impossible to appreciate too • 
hi^ly the ^lervices rendered by Colonel Meadows Taylor at Once 
to his own country and to India in presenting us, as he haa^ done 
in more th^ one excellent noTCl, with the results of his own 
exceptionally close intercourse with our native fellow-subjects. 
To what extent his pictures me idealised, and to what they may 
be accepted as life-like representations, is a point, it is true, which 
few of us can presume to determine.’ Taras and Seetas it need 
scarcely be mentioned, are absolutely newer to be met with in the 
modern Angld-Indian drawing-room or boudoir; and if dear 
interesting old Aunt Ella herseln with her wearyful beads,, short 
petticoat, and long staff, were to apply for an ayah’s place in 
one of the nurseries of fhowringhee, her merits would have 
small chance of being recognised. Clearly therefore our author 
has this advantage, or disadvantage, as the reader may be pleased 
to regard it, that he is taWng us over ground not hitherto very 
generally explored by his own countrymen. Where and how 
bo himself first became acquainted with the modds of some of 
his studies he nowhere informs us. To a certain extent, however, 
we may perhaps take his word for it that Hindoo widows pure 
and beautiful aud learned as Seeta sreally exist ; and that female 
education, at all events among the Hindoos, is not the unknown 
thing that it appears to the officers of the Indian Educational^ 
Department to be. To extend the same principle of belief to* 
some of the subordinate characters in tne novel before us, 
odd Baba Sahib, for example, might hardly be so safe. Show 
US anywhere in India the Magistrate or Collector who reposes 
in his Sarishtahd4r the chifd-like confidence that Cyril Brandon 
evidently reposed Jh Baba Sahib, and we will venture to predict 
oftbatjEfdfcm that he will find himself brought somehow to 
grief within the short space of one year from this date. 

Seeta,” like its best known predecessor “ Tara,” is an historical 
romance. It is P’tale of the Great Mutiny and small ^hellion, 
by which phrase, though it is none of Colonel Taylor s usng, 
we think the events of 1867-58 well kdmit of being deswibed. 
Along with the ^ctures of British Generals and traitorous 
Nawwabs, loyal Zgmeendare, intriguing Brtffimaus, and desperate 
and ruffians of sorts with wfaiob the histprical portioti of 
the novel presents 'us, there is wo|en, however, a story of love- 
several stories of love, in fact — but notably the story of how the 
Honourable Cj^il Bi»ndoDv of the Bengal Gvil Service^ and Chief 
Civil Officer of the Disteict of Noorooor, wooed sad wedded, 
and on the whol^lived happily with ^ta Bye, gt^^daughtex 
of Nai€ndw^ the btoker agd goldsmith of Sh&faghbj. Et^ogh 
has been said iu these few words to give our xeadeirs thme -id^ 
the difficulty of the taisk proposed to idoitelf by the aovelLst, 
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•ift carrying liis two principal characters through such a nMe gas 
theirs, without losing ihe sympathy of his readers, or ^violating the 
laws of verisimilitude^ In the case even of Tara,-f-wbo 9 e per- 
sonal resemWatPee to Seeta, we may remark in passing is perhaps 
a little too close, there was delicate enough ground to go oyer 
before a beautiful young Hindoo widow, whose most legitimate 
end was to be burned, coul^ be made to wed. and that too with 
the consent of her own people, s^he Muhammadan soldier Fazil 
Khan who had jpescued lier first from a cruel spoiler and after- 
wards from the very foot of the funeral pyre itself In her case, 
however, it would be mainly among Brahmans and Bairagees 
that objectors to the mode in which her hand was disposed 
of would be likely to appear ; and /or the perusal of such 
novel was never intended. In English and Anglo-Indian drawing- 
xooras, there would be but one feeling on th5 subject ; namely, that 
Tara had got a gallant husband, and ^that Fazil Khan was a 
happy fellow in winning such a prize as his wife. Seeta’s marriage 
witl\j Cyril Brandon touches a widely different problem, however ; 
and one which we hardly care to discuss further than to say that 
Colonel Meadows Taylor has acquitted himself with much skill and 
judgment in executing this portion ot his task. If the plot of 
his story had terminated at the point where he had conducted 
Seeta and Mr. Brandon fairly within the portals of a necessarily 
not very complete, yet essentially honourable, matrimony, and 
all it was necessary mr him then to do had been to dismiss them 
with the remaxk that * they lived happily ever afterwards,’ his woi*k 
would have been an easy one. But such is not the true state 
of the case ; for their union is effected at tli^ end of the first 
volume ; and it is not till well on in the third that it is brought 
to an end by Sceta’s tragical death, of which more presently. 
Cynics tell us that, even in ordinary cases, it is after the goldg^n 
gates have been entered, and fnarried bliss brought fairly home 
to us, that the * course of true love * most frequUhtly begins hot to 
* run smooth.’ But, however this may be as a rule, it is certain 
that it was only with his marriage that Cyril Brandon’s difficulties 
began.^ His bright little wife, it is true, was^in no way to blame 
for this. As usu^l. it was '‘the relations,” ot as the Arabs* 
call them, the,/* Kawm^l^Zalimeen** ♦ that cuused all the*^ 
troubles. Though Seeta bad b<en freely given to Cyril by her own 
P^ple» yet miioh heart-burning and misery seem aftgrwaroist to have 
sprang up even among the latter in connection with what had hap* 
pened. Cyril too was assailed by bis own ^relatives and friends at 
least as cruelly as bis wife was by hers. Hero what was said to 
him on ^ sul^ect by his brother, Lord Hylton^ for insfeamce, in a 
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letter written a few mails after the news 'of the marriage* 
reached th# old family seat in England. We have selected the 
passage for qnotation ^ from among numerous other protests 
which reaqj^d poor Mr. Brandon to the same, •or even a far 
harder purport ; because we think it represents the view which 
must be taken of such a step as his by all sober-minded 
persons. 

“ Your account of what you hive done in the way of marriage, 

“ Cyril, surprised ^nd distressed mo beyond e»pre.ssion, I have 
“ tried to put it* away from my thoughts, and have allowed several 
mails to pass without alluding to the subject, so, perhaps, you 
'' may have concluded that I don't care about it, or approve of 
“ it But I do care and L cannot approve ; and I beg you to 
understand this perfectly. The persJn who lives with you 
“ under the form of Aarriage you have patched up, may be as 
beautiful and accomplished as Noorra|tbal ; but * ^ 

** from my heart I wish that you had never seen her. She 
“ could never take her place as your wife here, and the idea of 
recognising such a person as as a member of our old 

“ family is, as you must see yourself on reflection, perfectly absurd 
« and impossible,'' ♦ 

Having intimated as we have our general concurrence in the 
above view, we can but dismiss as lightly as Cyril himself came 
in time to do, ail such unjust remonstrances as that wlneh 
reached him from his offlcial Chief ; as well as the scandalous 
affi mad versions of a certain Mrs. Smith and her friends which were 
freely poured out on the same occasion. Alas, that the world 
should contain so many Mrs. Smiths that one or two of them 
must needs find tbeir way to all our principal Anglo-Indian 
stations ; so that men who have, not had anr opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of such persons in their own country 
are apt to regard them as peculiar to English society in India, 

Amid good repfflach and bad repoach, it is pleasant to know 
that love, once admitted, became ^ Lord of all and was allowed 
to hold his fullest sway in the case of Cyril and his wife ; until 
the latter prished, 4ess than a year after their union, during 

« Q attack made upn the British position at Noorpor by muii-? 
leers and dahaUs combined. The necessity of^^poor Seeta’s being 
immolated in this sudden manner, il;iore espcially when, as after* 
wards turns out, her disappearanp from the scene, fqruis bpt 
a clearing of tne my for her husband's marriage with a 
certain charming Grace Mostyn, who has occupied throu^owt 
the novel a hidden comer of his heart, is a pint wbidb 
Colonel Meadows ^^lor settle with bis own cgnseience. 

For our own part we mink it hardly in consqnmaice with strUoter 
dud higher rates of his ai^ ' m%&t l^v^ handted his subject 
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• SO, did in fact once perpetrate something very similar, thonghefar 
more gently effected, namely in David Copperfield ; biitiShakspeare, 
or Scott, never. In the same category of 'offences we cannot help 
numbering th»? Heroding of the poor little child wlvch had been 
born of Seetas first marriage ; and still more particularly the 
valeat accorded to Lord Hylton at the close of the novel ; when 
consumption carries off that unfortunate nobleman, just as the 
spear of Azraeel Pand^ bad made away with Seeta herself some 
considerable time previously : and all that Cyril Brandon and 
Grace Mostyn may become, not merely man and wit'e, but Lord and 
Lady Hylton of Hylton Hall. Such prodigality of life was pardon- 
able when the same author was merely detailing the adven- 
tures of a confessing, if not perhaps ji^ery penitent, Thug ; but ip 
a work like Seeta*' it ban only be regarded as a blemish. 

In thus indicating some of the defects wtiich we deem notice- 
able in “Seeta *' from^an artistic point (If \iew, we trust we shall 
not he thought desirous of detracting from the very considerable 
merit which the work is doubtless well entitled £o lay claim to as 
a whole. Inferior as we w’ould* adjudge it to “ Tara in bre^adth 
of canvas, as vrell as in general consistency and vigour of concep- 
tion, it yet contains many passages of singular power and beauty ; 
such, indeed, as would bear being placed side by side with the 
most striking portions of any work of fiction by an author living of 
■which we happen totlnnkjust at this rnorymnt. Let our readers 
peruse for themselves, for example, but the first Chapter, “ On Holy 
Ground;’' and we shall be surprised if the description which ‘it 
contains of the weird conclave of dakaits, with all its eerie surround- 
ings, re-produce not certain reverberations of those very sensations 
which were excited long long ago, when for 1:116 first time <*:hey 
peered with Tam o'Shanter into Alloway’s auld haunted Kirk." 
This is high praise ; we hardly know, indeed, of any higher ; but 
it IS not more thati Colonel Taylor’s due. Obviously he is never 
so entirely at home as when describing robberjr and their haunts. 
Perhaps it is as for Colonel Hervey and his Assistants that 
the predatory claSes in this country don't read English novels. 
Else assuredly such dramatising of violent crime as Colonel 
Meadows Taylor tasks his genius in produciog might well have 
the effect which the representation of Schiller's ^famous play 6 i 
* the Bobbers ' is known to ha^'e had in Germany, of causing num- 
bers of young men to follow the example set them by Baldeo and 
Azraeel Pandd. Our educational officers, howeVer, will have to 
work hard before there is much fear of that 

We do not aim at pres^mting bur readers with anv complete 
^outline the plot of ** Seela,* because we take it for ^granted 
tbttt the book itself will soon be lying hi every toble in the 
beyuntry. The samp excellent reason vrarhs us to be chary of 
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indulging in extracts ; else there are very many passages which ^ 
we* would gladly transfer to our pages. The account of tho 
da/caiYce committed on the house of Uaree Dass in the village 
of bhahgajjj — Seeta^s first husband— is in MeajJows Tctylor’s 
happiest an^rmost telling style ; and the effect which he is sblo 
to produce by keeping the young wife awake during all the early 
hours of that ominous night, and in a maiiiun* anticipating, 
through the force of presentinien|, the horrid scene which wavS 
about to be enacted, goes %r to remind one of Cerviint^s, In 
a different, yet in its way equally artistic, vein is tlie description 
of Seeta's visit with a party of her newly made English friends 
to the famous water-fall of ' the Cow’s Mouth/ A little ceremony, 
much ill vogue it seems with the Brahmans, had to be performed 
fhere by Seetaj — a garlaftd thrown into « the water, to serve 
as an omen of woe or weal, according as it might get caught on tho 
projecting rocks, or swim jheorily with the stream till it disap- 
peared over the fall. Grace Mostyn is asked to throw her garland 
with Seeta’s. Her’s has a triumphant course ; while Seeta*8, 
though she marks it not, is wrecked before reaching the fall ; 
and. the little incident, says the novelist, ** was never, forgotten.** 
Poor Seela! 

They who would judge for themselves of tho easo and truth 
with which Colonel Taylor can pourtray the natives of .India in 
their converse one with another, and who would appreciate at 
the .same time a singularly felicitous illu.stration of the mode in 
A)^]ich doubtless in numerous instances weak Nawwabs and waver- 
ing Rajalis were prevailed upon by agerits stronger than them- 
selves to range themselves against us when the mutiny was at 
its Jieight, should turn to the fifteen*lh cliapler of the novel itself; 
where, under the heading of “the mission of Azraeel Pande," we 
have a life-like sketch first of the Nawwab Dil Khan Bahadur of 
Ptittihpur, and then of the manner in which a bigoted nmolvee 
from Dclliee and ^ terrible, if perliaps slightly overdrawn Azraeel 
Pandd between them so worked upon their host's fears and ambi- , 
tiou as to make him declare for the rebel cause. 

The poor Nawwab set out sometime aftei wards for Jhansee; 
where he arrived with a tolerably strong body of followers,, just * 
msLB the British for<!bs under Sir Hugh Rose were at last stamping 
out the rebellTon, His fears mther than bis hopes we are told 
had earned him thilber * and the^one of his reception by that 
warlike womaa, or rather that visitable Goddess BhAwiiee, the 
Bapee of Jhapsee, was far from encouraging. The following ex- 
tract shows at once the Nawwab'^j .sensations on ttio retrospect 
of whab he had done in turning against . bis old finebds at Noor- 
poor* and the sentit^terits eiftertaiued by the ^ersa}f> aecori- 
ing at least to Colonel M^dows Taylot, on the subject of his 
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defection. Whatever views maj be suggested by the latter por- 
tion of the passage which we are about to quote, the^^ormer part 
of it at all events may well be commended to the notice in all 
time coming o^all petty potentates who may be tempted by some 
fancied oppoitunity^ or incited by some interested selrerner of the 
Azeeinullah order, to strike a parricidal blow at the British power 
in India 

Perhaps there never had been a time since 'he left Fattibptir, when 
remembrances of its former peace ami security came home so vividly 
to the NawaVs mind. As he closed his eyes he could see, as if from 
hiB seat in the oriel window, his gardens, and rich sugar-cane fields, 
and the blue hills beyond, soft, and dreamily glowing in the sun. He 
could hear the music which played over liis castle gate at stated times 
of the day, and came« up softly through the courts and halls. He 
missed his familiar gossips, the town Mouivees, and some of the 
bankers and landholders, who used to drop in and chat with him. 
Then there was peace, now there was war \ but he had won no glory, 
did not seem likely to win any, and was to all intents and purposes a 
fugitive. He had promised himself to go to'Dehly to salute the * King 
of Kings’ sitting in pomp upon his throne, as his ancestors had done : 
now he had to salute an * Infidel ’ Banee, whose rank was not as high 
as his own. The English had of course attacked and taken his do- 
mains. Could he now win them hack 1 Could this Banee help him ? 
Ah, no I not now that the English seemed stronger than ever, with 
tens of thousands of English soldiers fresh from their country. It 
would be ail the Banee could do to keep her own ; and indeed, there 
appeared little chance of that, if what his servants told him wofe 
true. As he thought of these things, sitting alone in the great 
hall of the Hanee’s palace, tears, very bitter tears, welled up in 
his eyes, and there was a painful lump in his ^throsit which wguld 
not subside \ but at last his turn came, and a macebearer», roughly 
to his perception, told him to * get up,* that the Lady Banee would 
allow him to speak with her, and conducted him to the Boyal dris, 
by which he seated himself, having again offered the hilt of bis sword 
as a Nazar, or offering, which the Banee touched lightly with her soft 
beautiful hand. 

‘ Be at your ease, Nawab Sahib,’ she said in good Hindee, for she 
^ affected not to speak the courtly Oordoo, thoi^k she understood it 
perfectly. . * Tell me about yourself. I have ofj^n heard my lord 
husband speak of your gallant father. What have thp English don^ 
to you that you are here with me, their enemy, and have left your 
fair domain ? Where are your cmildi'en V * 

* I have no children, lady,%he replied, sadly The ifaneo bad 
touched a painful chord in the man’s feelings. ‘ I have no children.’ 

* I see,’ she continued ; * th^h they, the English, would not let 

you adopt, and you are like me t* ' . o 

^ ‘ I did not ask them, lady’ , 

< Nay, then, by the holy Moibher 1 * she c^ohdpcd^ 
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< Iiadst AO vnmg done thee. Was it not greed of power that 
led thee to not loss of hoDoor 1 ' 

‘ I fought as my forefathers did, for the Faith, and for the Asylum 
of tlte world,” who conferred rank and my own province on me, 
returned Dil iflian, doggedly. 

‘ A poor reed to lean on, Nawab,’ she said, scornfully ; * a poor reed ; 
a flickering torch, which has gone out with an evil stink, and will never 
he kindled again. Ah, Sir 1 with no wrong to mlress, with no honor 
lost, with your faith pledged to those for whom your ancestors fought 
and had served ; jvitb a flne ancestral oastle and .estate — meihiuks it 
was a traitor’s part to leave them for a phantom. Had I been like 
thee, the ml flag of Urn English, which their Lord Sahib gave to my 
husband, and which has been soaked in English gore, had now been 
flyjiig from the fort above us ; gnd I, weak woman as I am, wou]d have 
fought for them.* No barm should have come near them that I, 
Lukshmee Bye, could h^e prevented. I would have taken those 
English women and their babes to my breast and held them there truly 
and safely; while their husbands should have kept thorn and me 
against all enemies. Yes, l.would have done this, Nawab, if they had 
been true.’ , 

‘ Yet all who are here— died — were slain— lady — * 

It was perilous ground to tread upon ; but the Nawab’s spirit had 
risen. He had never before been so addressed or reproached by a 
woman. Jf he were a traitor, she was a vindictive murderess. * j#ain ? 
Yes,’ she exclaimed, with her eyes flashing and her li|>s quivering ; *I 
was childless, like you, and sjiared none — no, not one I Do you know 
the history of our house? No? Well^ listen. We declared for the 
English when their } ower hurled d>ack the Mabrattas of the Dekban. 
They bad crushed Dehly, and that hi>rh station they could not main-^ 
tain. We of Jhansy might have lost all then ; but the English of 
that were just and merciful, and continued to our house all it 

had gained. We were honoured by them, and we were loyal. We 
loved the English ; we hoisted their flag over our own ) and it would 
hav# l>een there now, had their old justice been continued to us. My 
dear lord died and hj]^ had no children. I asked and pleaded, in his 
dying words, to adopi a boy who sliould inlierit what had been once 
freely given ; but this was refused* Our little petition was rejected. 
The English with all tlj^ empire -of Dehly belonging to thorn, refused 
to continue what they themselves bad once granted to ns freely^ and 
generously. But these men now ai-e not like tlieir former princely, 
heroes; they are sa mean, covetous race; farming our country frottt 
their government, seising every scrap ol land, every rupee of rev^nud 
they can, to swell their enormous gainM When we heard of Nagj^r 
and Satta:^ we wire touched for the fate of our royal hot^sea ; bn^ 
we said in oar simple, blind oonfldenee, “These great cannoh 
affect us, for we have bcien loyal, and true, and the Engliah feug 
from our lowera*’ And yet— and , yet^ -they did not : 
offered me and; mine a A pemnoa! l ^ 

mean, mei, ^onld we hire nen- 

. ■ - ' 
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aioned ? Should we have self-respect ? I telj thee, no ! I would ratlier 
have shaved ray head, and wandered on foot as a poor Baij^a^in, begging 
iny way from shrine to shrine all over Hind, denouncing tliese English 
as tyrants and oppressors, than taken the crumb tiAey fling to me — as 
to a dog. Bur. there is one* thing that came into mV Koart insfct'ad — 
one thing for which I w^aited, Nawab Sahib — we could have revenge ; 
and therefore 1 bad them slain. They were ruling where I ruled ; they 
were collecting my money, they were changing the old customs of 
my people, they were corrupting our priestly caste.’ 

‘ There came once, before Surabut 1914 began,’ she continued, in a 
lower tone, ‘ a holy rtalimin, a man who recited the Mysteries of 
Kalee Mata,” who told us the truth ; yea, in this hall he told it fear- 
lessly. He had wandered many years preaching the same ; but my 
husband’s heart turned not toward him. , But when he came to me, in 
my gloom and misery, and told me what the English ♦had done-— wlTab 
they were doing, what they piirpo»(»d to do to'^all Hind — to sweep away 
all royalties and all caste — 1, a Brah mil?, woman, lone and childless, 
joined my tears and iiiy prayers to his. He cried, ‘‘ There shall be 
no English I Ealeo Mata lias given them ^to us, that she may drink 
their blood.” And when the time came and the signal, all here died — 
every ona Not in war, with honour, but like sheep, victims of a sacri- 
fice to the “ Mother.” I say one and all they died, and their blood 
flowed, and their English flag was dipped in it, and hangs black and stiff 
on tHe walls. Dost thou understand now, Nawab, why they were 
slain ? * 

‘ I had the samo Brahmin with me, lady. His name was — ’ 

^ Do not mention it, sir,’ she exclaimed, moving her hand 'im- 
patiently, and seeming to shudder^ ‘ He conies to me when I ttall, 
and I ask for blood. All the rites he taught me call for blood — well, 
the ** Mother ” may have it still, and take mine in the end ; hut death 
is sweeter than dishonour; and if I win, Kban Saliibl — if we li^ahrat- 
tas win, there may be a Peshwa at Poona, though there will be no 
Emperor at Dehly. Now go, sir ; your quarters are allotted to you, 
and the duty of your men. For yourself, you will receive the daily 
rations of your rank while you stay.’ ^ 

We hope we have so far succeeded in our endeavour to attract 
the attention of our readers to the book itself as to render all fur- 
ther quotation from its pages superfluous. '4’he general grounds on 
which we would attach much value to works of this nature have 
been sufficiently indicated above, and need npt again l>e CLf- 
larged upon. Though unhj^ppily we are unable from our own 
slender experience to ceilify the existence of hein|[S so beaute- 
ous, and so nearly perfecil; as Seeta in any* portit^ of India 
with which we. are acquainted, and though, as already declared, 
we should be sorry to give any Sarislitahdar that we have ever 
seen or heard of the same chance of looting districtp that Mr. 
Brandon plainly gave to old Bal>a Sahi]^ of Zooiingf his, yet it is 
pleasaat to recognise in some of the worthiest charlieters in all, the 
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hoQ\ 6#actly such persons as we have seen in our actual intercourse 
with the natures of this country. Such, in “Tara,” were the fine 
old Roldior Afzool Khant^nd his dashing son Fazil ; as well as the 
faithful Bulwmat Rao, the stout hunchback, and, last i>ut not least, 
Larleo Khaiavm, with all her babblings about the stars, and her 
fractious womanly ways. And so in “ Seeta” the very hand 
ttiat drew Falstaff or Sir Roger de Coverley might have sketched 
Haree Dass, the banker of Gokalpur, Aunt Ella, Nareudra, and 
especially Bulram Sing, the stout yeortian of Doodhpur, so essen- 
tially rocognisabfe are all these as types of|fiBal persons. There- 
fore we may fairly indulge the hope that there is mbre of reality 
than idealism even in such portraits as Seeta*a own self. If so, 
th,en the moral and social regeneration of India may not be so far 
off as it appears to be. For all that, however, we recommend — 
and we do not undcrstSnd Colonel Meadows Taylor liimself as 
intending that liis book •should bear any different moral — that 
European Judges and Magistrates should look with judicial 
eyes only on such as Seata, where by some rare accident they 
appear before them to give evidence against the murderers of their 
deceased husbands, for so it was that Seeta first dawned upon 
the vision of the Hononrahle Cyril Brandon, in his office-tent at 
Shahgunj — and that, so long as the “maids of Merrie England,” 
and thf3 lassies of Bonnie Scotland are willing to share with us 
our joys and sorrows in tlie East, doubtful and dangerous ex- 
periirients sucli as Cyril and Seeta made should f)y all means be 
av^ded. Witliout taking any higher than a merely Darwinian 
or pliysiological ground, such a match is at all events open to the 
ohj<3Ctioii which was urged by a Fifeshire farmer before tlie days 
of Railways, when hiX son proposed to wed in a distant country, — 
“it*s too strong a Cross.” 
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2. — Men^oirs rdative te the state of India. By Warren Hastings. 
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T he s^at of the K4sirnh4zar (Cossimbazar} House is in the 
district of Mttrshidibad, the MiU^ammadan capital of Benga.!. 
Kasimbazar is three miles distant from tiie city. It was the 
largest silk emporium belonging to the* East India Company. 
To it the filatures of Rampur Boaliya, Waldah and other neighbour- 
ing districts and stations were subordinate. These filatures were 
all situated in such places as were noted for cocoon -rearing. 
Thousands of people used to receive advances from the Commer- 
cial Resident of Kasimbazar, and supply cocoons to the filatures. 
An immense number of mahijans brought their silk piece goods, 
and received their stipulated remuneration. Connection with the 
business of the factories led to the enrichment of several families 
which now occupy a conspicuous position in Murshidab&d. Among 
them the Sanyal family is the principal. 

In the time of Kanta Babu, the founder of the Kasimbdkar 
House, Kisimbazar was, as above described, a large and flourishing 
place. It was essentially a commercial town and was the residence 
of merchants and mahdjans, shroffs and gadiw&l&s: The popu- 
lation which consisted diiefly of Hindds could be estimated at 
one hundred thousand souls. They were chiefly Vaishnavas in 
religion and followers of Chaitanya. While buying and selhng 
were going on, the streets were resonant with 'mirdawgfas and the 
karatdlis accompanying the kriUam. 

The town was built of bricks, being so thickly studded with 
pucka bouses, that it was S common saying "that one could make 
a circuit of it by ' Jumping from one house-top to another^ The 
length of the town was three miles and its bj^dth was two mil^T 
There wet^e about a hundred shroffs or baiters who conducted 
the monetary transactions ofjjthe place. Contiguous to or rather 
adjoining EisimUzar were &&tkapur and Fareshddngt ; tHe for- 
mer Was the bedd-quartersof the factory of the Dutch; and the 
latter that of the il^enchi Bbdtpati, Bd^Rugicbi, and Chuni- 
khali cp^tituted the suburbs of ^asimt^^r. (%un&khdl{ was 
and still is noted for the ezoelleuce of its mangoes ; and the fruits 
V that are sent to Calcutta from Hutshid&lbdd in the mohths 
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Jyaishtha and Asliir pass by the name of ChunakLalj -mangoes. < 
AIT these ^places were originally situated on a curve of the river 
r>haginitlu ; but seventy years ago, a straight cut was madeiforni- 
itig tlie cho^ of the curve, thus changing the coiir«e of tho river 
and ihrowil^ the towns inlaxid. This engineering o])oration was 
followed by the breaking out of an cpideodic fever which, in 
viiulcnce and mortality, is unparalleled by any pcstiloucc save that 
which de’^troyed Gaur. The epidemic was of tlie same typo as 
that which is now raging in Bardwiin. In the course of a few 
years, three-foiAths of the population died|^out; and Kasimbazar, 
from being at* 6ne time a most populous place, is now overgrown 
witli jungle, and the abode of wild beasts. During the continu- 
ance of tho epidemic, the lites of cremation and funeral could 
not be performed ; the deacf being carried away in carts for dis- 
posal. The fever coirtiiuios to the present time, and travellers 
passing through tho place# are stricken by it. This fact shows 
that the causes of the epidemic* arc still in active operation. 
Thus the great commarcial mart of Kasimbazar was laid in 
ruins. The decimation of the population was clos(*ly fcj^lowed 
by the dilapidati«)n of the buildings Most of tho houses » arc 
now in ruins ; the bricks having been removed to supply the 
matciialh for buildings elsewhere 

But in dosciibing the epidemic we have anticipated tho course 
of events. In the time of Kanta Babu, Ka^imbazar was healtby 
being felicitously situated on the banks of the liver ; and was a 
flourishing and impoiiant city. 

The Calcutta Ga'zvtte of the 29th Septemlier 1785 thus de- 
scribes a gieat inundation in Kasimbazar. “ Wc arc sorry to learn 
by iptter fiom MuiSbidabad that in consequence of the unusual 
height of the liver (which has been such as was never known in 
the memory of man) the great river had oveiflowed its banks and 
laW the country between the city and Bogwangola entirely under 
water ; and had by^ie channel of Ackbarpoie Lake even penetrated * 
the eastern parts of the city ; tliat from tho same unfortunate cause 
some of the dykes on the Cossimbazar river had likewise given way 
below the Berbamp^e Cantonments ; and that the water from 
these two sources Ll^ng joined, bad overflowed all that pait ot 
%he country ai^ had come up to the walls of the Cossimbazar 
filature.” In November 1787 the e^ts of a tremendous cyclone 
were experienced at Kasimbazdr. Me ate informed by the OaU 
cutta Gazette tRat Major and Mrs^Duiin were drowned in the 
“ Cossimbazar river.” 

Tradition mentions Kdli Nandi as tho ancestor of Kanta 
B&bu. •He was formerly an inbabitant of a village named 
Sbijia in the district of Bar^wan, but he cainc^Up to IHturshida^ 
bad aud settled hii^aself at ^pur in the precincts of KasimUs^r« 
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He was. a dealer in silk huthne, a description of cloth inaau|ac<- 
tured with silk and cotton thread. At one time |^he trade in 
huthn€ w^ very thriving in Murshidabad, but it has now fallen 
into decay. Nandi left two sons* the eldest of whom besjat 
Badha Krishx^a Nandi, who, like his forefathers, ^alt in silk ; 
he also kept a shop for the sale of betelnuts. Be used to sell 
among otW things paper kites. He could fly the kites remark- 
ably well and was therefore called Khalifd or “ expert. " The 
son of B&dha Krishna Khalifd was Krishna Eanta Nandi, alim 
Kinta Babu, Though the son of an obscure inarf yet he achiev- 
ed eminence by his tact, perseverance, and knotvledge of , human 
nature. His chief distinction was not talent, but great shrewd* 
^ness and capacity for business. His primary characteristic was hjs 
^acquaintance witii the springs of human actions ; and the influence 
he thereby acquired over his fellow beii^s was great. Mixing 
with the governors and governed, he oould persuade them to act 
and react on each other. 

Kanta Babu received a fair vernacular education ; and had also 
a smattering of English which was of immense ^vantage to him. 
lu »ttfose days it was a great thing for a native to make himself 
understood by Europeans in respect to the common affairs of life. 
There are most amusing stories current of banians of big houses 
talking to the sdhib logs partly in broken English and partly in 
a «straog6 language of their own manufacture. Some of these 
men left colossal fortunes. E&nta Babu entered the Easimbdz&r 
concern as an apprentice. As soon as he mastered the rudi- 
ments of fbe silk business, be was appointed a mvJianir, He was 
at last promoted to the office of writer ; in which capacity he 
was brought into frequent contact with MV. Warren Hasl^pgs, 
the then Commercial Resident of Kasimbaz&r. 

Though that receiving factory had been established with the 
permission of the Muhammadan Government, yet Sirij-udoDavAah 
bearing of the lucrative business carried on%i Kasim bazfir, obli- 
vious as he always was of moral obligations, resolved to arrest the 
Gommerdial Resident and to extort money from him. 

The settlement was seized and Hastings Was sent a prisoner to 
Mursbid&bid, but he escaped, while the Nawab marched on Cal- 
cutta and enacted the tragedy of the**BlacK for wbiclF 
the memory of that monster must be ever execrated. , 

With a view to recapture lutings, the Naw&b had ordered his 
horsemen and twelve Khasbiird&rs to arrest the^esident Hach- 
tiuffi was in imminent danger of his life. An open fli^t he 
could not attempt with*impnity. With Einta Babu, who lived in 
the immediate vicinity, bh took counsel- Kanta fiabw did not 
advise Ms master to t^e shdter iu%ny gadh ehop, or any other 
public place, as^spies were not wanting to ferret out his where- 
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alKVite. He o£fered to conceal him in his house. There Mr. 
Hastings vas accordingly received *and sheltered after bis 
esd^pe. Not satisfied with sheltering Hastings, EAnta Bibu 
mahagedf 'great difficnlty, to^take him down«to Calcutta in 
a boat and mad the satisfaction of seeing him land there. The 
ex-Commercial Resident and his harAhi parted with expresrions 
of mutual goodwill. 

Grateful for the protection, be promised to KantaB&buto 
advance his prospects in life, in the event of his returning 
to Calcutta. an*d attaining some high post. To guard against 
bis forgetting Kanti B&bu, he gave him a written memorandum 
wjiich he requested him to produce at the proper time. 

. It was on A&simbdz&r that Clive advanced with bis troops, while 
Siraj-ud-Daulah was marching with his mighty force to Plassey 
to encounter him. It ^as there that Mir Ja^, after having pro* 
mised to separate bimseK from his master, wavered in his inten- 
tion, and hesitated to carry over his division to Clive. It was 
there that Clive called a Council of War, of which the majority 
pronounced for masterly inactivity. It was there that disregard- 
ing their advice he determined to fight against fearful odds. 
It was there that the 39th Regiment sharing in his enthu- 
siasm promised to shed the last drop of their blood under 
his guidance. 

After the battle of Plassey, Hastings was appointed Agent of the 
East India Company in the Court of Mir Jafar. In 1761 he was 
^pfhmoted to the office of Member of Council in Calcutta. In 1764 
he returned to England and remained there four yeara In 1769 
he returned to India as Member of Council at Madras. Early 
in 4772 he succe^ed Mr. Cartier as Governor of Bengal. 
He sent to Kasimbaz&r for Kanta B4bu, but a host of men all 
calling, themselves Kanta B&bu presented tbemhelves before Mr. 
Hastings, who examined their features, and was satisfied that they 
all falsely personal^ the faithful man. He asked them if any 
of them could inform him what had passed between him and 
Kanta Babu, but they were unaUe to do so. At last the real 
Simon Pure appear^ and produced the memorandum which had 
been given to him« Mr. Hastings recognised bis writing and was 
^tisfied. He einploved him as his banyan. 

But being not well versed in z^lndary afiFairs be was unable 
to discharge the duties of bis oflfe unaided. He ther^cn^e as- 
sociated with himself as co-baniaijpSunga Gobinda Bingfa; the 
founder of the Kindi family, the histoiy of which will be sletched 
in a future number. Gunga Gobinda had beiti employed in 
the Seftlement D^rtment^hnder the NawAb N4ximbf &ngal,. 
and was theft serving nni&r the British Government as Head^ 
Ameen of Birbhum. When he joined Kinti Bibu he was gracN 
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' rally called Dew^n Ounga Qobinda Singh. He was well acquaii^ed 
with Persian and zemindary accounts and rentered most 
valuable assistance to his patron and friend Kanta Babii. i'or 
tlje purpose of* being always dear him he built a houM at Chaink- 
danpia near Fathnriagb&tta, now known as L&la Babu/ house. 

K^nta B&bu had been employed by Mr. Hastings as his 
banyan when he succeeded Mr. Cartier as Governor. The value 
as* well as the dignity of tho Babu’s office were greatly enhanced 
when Mr. Hastings became Governor-General. M^ihammad Reza 
Kban, the Subdhdar, being deposed, Mr. Hastings proceeded 
to Mursbiddbad for the purpose of removing and re-organising 
the ggveenment. His object was to abolish the system of doulde 
governraept iti Bengal ; for it must* be remembered that while 
all military affiiirs were conducted by tha English, tho internal 
government of the country was entrusted by them to the Naib 
Subahdar who was the de> facto Navvdb.* To him were delegated 
the administration of justice and the collection of revenue. The 
removal of Muhammad Reza Khan afforded Mr. Hastings the 
opportunity of getting rid of an anomalous state of things. Kanta 
Babu accompanied his master to Miirshitlabad, and advised him 
on the changes to be effected. Civil and criminal courts were 
established throughout the province. The lands*, were roughly 
assessed and let out on leases of five years, the office of the Naib 
Subdhddr, and the salary of three lakhs of rupees a year attached to 
the same, were divided amongst three persons, namely, Mani Begam** 
the widow of Mir Jafar, who was appointed the guardian of the 
young Nawab; Kum^r Qurudas, the son of Rdja Nanda Kumar, 
who was appointed Diwan ; and Raja Rajbalhi;?!! who was* appoin- 
ted RAi Ray an of the Khalsa. The seat of Government witHP all 
the departments and offices attached thereto was removed to 
Calcutta. 

In reorganising the revenue system it >^s provided by the 
Governor-General, with the concurrence of his%uncil, that no farm 
of lands should exceed the amount of a lakh of rupees per 
annum ; and that no banyan or other officer ^f whatever denomi- 
nation should be allowed to farm lands, or to#e security for any 
farmer. But in contravention of this regulation, Mr. Hasting.** 
granted Kanta Babu farms to the amount of thirtBen lakhs of ru- 
pees per annum. The illegaMy and impropriety of this proceeding 
nailed forth the severe ce^j^re of the Court of ^Directors ; and 
subsequently formed the of Parliamentary enquiry. When 

Warren Hastings was impeached, the 15th charge against him 
referred to this matter: — The said Governor-General did/perrait 
and su^r his own banyan or principal ‘ black steward named 
Kanta Babu to hold farms in different Pargahls or to be security 
ibr farms to the aipount of thirteen lakhs of rupees per annum ; 
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aiwJ that after enjoyino: the whole of those farms for two years, 
he was perillitted by Warren Bastings to relinquish two of them 
which were unproductive. On this charge Mr. Bastings was 
however pr^otinced not guilty. But there is no doubt .that 
Kanta BlbuVwas directly or indirectly the ijdrdddr of several 
higlily productive zaminddtis, the value of which has now been 
largely increased. When flastings proceeded to Benares to punish 
the refractory Baja, Chait Singh, he was accompanied by K&nta 
Babu. He thei;p performed au act of chivalry which is worthy of 
record. When the palace was. seized, some of the soldiers and offi- 
cers, with a view to plunder the Ranis of their jewels and treasure, 
attempted to force an entry into the zandnd, Kanta Babu 
remonstrated with them on their unmartial and unmanly conduct, 
and barred their eutratgje. But his remonstranceKS being unheeded 
he interceded with Hastings on behalf of the Binfs ; and repre- 
sented to him that noble ladies of the East who were not per- 
mitted to cross the precincts of the za7idnd should not be sub- 
jected to the indignity* and disgrace of being roughly handled 
by strangers. Oti his intercession Hastings interfered and the 
Rim's were saved. Kanta Babu then provided palkis and had the 
Ranis conveyed from the Rajbari to a place of comparative safety. 
Grateful for this act, the Ranis took off jewels from their persons, 
and presented Kanta Babu with the same. He also obtained 
from the Ranis, Lakhsmi-nirayan, Sila, Ekrnukb, Rudrashi, Dak- 
shinabratta, Sankha, and other idols. These objects of Hindu 
worship may still be seen at the Kasimbizar Raj bai t 

On his return from Benares Mr. Hastings bestowed upon him a 
jagir situated at Qh42ipur and Azimganj, and obtained from the 
Na\fab I^azirn, the then fountain of honour, the title of Maharaja 
Bahadur for his son Loknath. 

yhe following sanad granting ihejdgir may interest the reader : 

The victorious I^peror Shah Alam, the devoted Farzand Sadat 
Mand Amxr-ul-Muraalik Itimad-ud-daula, Warren Hastings, 
Bahadur Jaladat Sinh, Governor-Geneml. 

To the present an(^ future Matsaddis of the affairs of Govern- 
ment and zamindai#and cbaudbns and kanfingos and mukadams 
Igpd tenants and cultivators of Parganfi Ghazipur purchased by 
Uovernment siitiated in Subab All&habad ; be it known. T^At 
Jagir Mauz&s to the amount of ten thousand rupees are at present 
settled upon Di^^4n Krishna Kanta Jj^udf by way of an altamgba 
donation to enable him to defray the expense of the worship of* 
the Thakur from the commencement ^>f the autumn season in 
Aodiyaljll80 one thousand one hundred and Fasli, 

according to the Zamin, so that he may take possessions thereof 
and hold control over the same and bo and his descendants apply 
the produce thereof to defray the necessary expense of the wor- 

•/ 
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* ahip of the Thakur. It behoveth that you conaider the aforesaid 
original mauaas and increase theriof to be free and flKempt from 
being liable to charge and alteration, as well as from all the 
Diwini contributions and Government demands an<Lnot deviate 

^ from' his advice for the welfare of the tenants any inhabitants 
and the cultivation of the lands, nor require a new ^Sanad every 
year. The conduct that the abovenamed is to observe is this, that 
he shall take and use the produce of the original lands and ^in- 
crease thereof, he and bis descendants, without participation or 
partner, and pray for the welfare of Government and continue the 
tenants and inhabitants pleasure and thankfully adopting salutary 
measures and exert himself strenuously for the increase of cultiva- 
tion and augmentation of duties and exercise no oppression or 
injustice towards the inhabitants of that j^lace by any means and 
take care of the public roads, that passen^rs may pass and repass 
in Tull confidence and suffer nobody t6 commit any prohibited 
act or drunkenness, and refrain from levying any of the branches 
of revenue that have been discontinued.* Consider this to be ex- 
press and act m written above. Date, the twenty-seventh of Safy, 
year 26th of the Beign, corresponding with the lOtb of January 
1786, English year.^ 

The principal estates of the Easimbazar House are as follows 

B&h&rband in Zila Rangpur, Jogshahi, in Dinajpur ; Amrul in 
R^jshahl ; Mihirpur in Nadiya ; Plassey in Murshidabid ; Chota 
B&liapurin Purulia ; Jaigoer in Gbazipur as above mentioned. 
There are other estates in Maldah, Bagurd, Pabnd, and several otBer 
districts. Bahkrband is unquestionably the largest and most profit- 
able zaminddri ; embracing an extensive portion of Rangpur, and 
yielding a net profit of one lakh and seventy-five thousand ti^pees 
per annum. The aggregate income of the Kasimbazar House is 
three lakhs and fifty thousand rupees and close upon four jlacs 
from lands alone. Some of these estates stood in. the name of 
Kanta Babu himself, while others were madie over to his sou 
through his influence. 

Kanta Babu visited Furf to offer his homage and worship to 
Jagannath. The arrival of such an immensely wealthy man de- , 
lighted the hearts of the Pandas, who expected to reap a rich, 
harvest of rupees from the piety and bounty of ^he Babu. 
when they heard that he was a Tell? they understood him to be a 
common Ealu of oil-man, ^ose business it was to manu&Olure 
, and sell oil. They therefoi#oelieved bis caste an^ vocation incapa^. 
citated him from making^ any grant which might be laceepied by c 
the Brahmans. When, therefor^ he offered to found hn Atka or 

* Father particulara of tbe grant be given in dOtaiL 
are endorsed, which need not iu»re 
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ft fgad for feeding the poor, the PanddB pronounced that be could 
not be aUqfred to do so, inasmuch ^ his gifts livere, by reason 
of his low caste, not acceptable. K&nta mbii to prevent this 
scandal wrote to the Pandits of Nadiya, Tribenf, ahcf other cele« 
brated SamUs for By&bastfai on the subject of his competency 
to make giftrat Pori. The Pandits thus referred to unanimously 
gave their verdict in his favour, a verdict founded on the dictuf^ 
tula danda dhiH taulik Telia are not common olUmm^ 
but derive their appellatidn from the fact , of their holding the 
ecalea for the *v>eighment of goods, and that the word Teli 
is the corruption of the word Taulik, As holding the scales 
and weighing the goods is a vocation common to all merchants 
apd mahdjans, the Telis came in the same category with other 
Navasaks or second class SAdras, and like them, were entitled 
to the privilege of making gifts. The opinion of tho Pandits 
of Bengal was conclusive and satisfied the Pandas of Orissa. 
Accordingly Kanta Babu was allowed to found Atkes and make 
presents to Brahmans. *The case of Kdnta fiibu was remark*- 
able, and is cited by his co-caste men as a precedent. Any 
opulent Teli now going to visit .Jaganndth when questioned as 
to his caste replies that he is of Kanta B&bu’s caste^ It is said 
in the time of Kanta Babu the nat or nose-ring was used by only 
Bi4hmans and Kayasths, but he introduced it amongst the female 
members of bis own caste. 

Kanta Babu was very neighbourly, and did everything in liis 
po%er to promote the comfort of those around him. A Kalu 
or oil-man was his next door neighbour, and be was advised by 
his friends to oust^ him ;^but he refused to do so, saying that 
he aittributed his good luck to the vicinage of the Kalu, whose 
face he used to see every morning. * 

In Pausb 1195 B.S., Dew&n Krishna K^nta Nandf departed' 
this life: leaving as his son and heir, Mabaraji Lokn&th B&i 
Bahadur, ^ ^ 

The founder of the Kasimbazar House was a remarkable man* 
Destitute of education he did not lack capacity to familiarise 
himself with .the prinmples and details of legislation and adminis- 
tration. Gifted with no statesmanship, he could yet advige 
Iftitesmen and aulers of men. He died, leaving a magnificent 
estate, and one which has deluded in its entirety to the present 
proprietafs, inst^d of being subjel^ like other estates to 
.infinitesimal subaivistonu The caused the non^disintegration ia 
that there has always been bpt a single Inheritor. 

Mafair^i lioknite B&i represented the KisimhiaCr House for 
thirteen fWs, during the last jialf of which he ailSeted -fipm m 
incurable disease which physically incapacitated him from aehiev* 
ing anything great. He died in the 1211 B.S^, Ieeyihg his son 
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Kutnar Harinath then an infant of one year only.' The Courj; of 
Wards administered the estate during the mi nority Harinath, 
In 1227 B.S. Hari»4th attained his majority. One of his first 
acts ^vas the eontribution of Rs. 15,000 towanls the ^stabUshment 
of the Hindu Coilege. For this and other cbarilie^/ he received 
from Lord Amherst the title of Rija Bahidiir. Alie sanad is 
-dated 2fith February 1825, Soon after liis attainment of majority 
he was involved in a most protracted and expensive litigation 
with his kinsmen 8ydm4 Charan Nandi and Ram Charan Nandi. 
The case was instituted by them in the Supreme Court. The 
claim was laid at half the share of the estate. Under the worry 
and trouble inseparable from this irksome litigation, he had scarce- 
ly time left to do anything 'particulp.r for the good of his countjy 
and was obliged to forego some of his public projects. The case 
was at last dismissed, ^ 

Raja Harinath Rai was very fond of music and especially of 
Kabi. It was his favourite amusement, not only to have Kabi 
inhi%own bouse, but to go to hear it in other houses. The 
Kabi consist^ of songs generally improvised for the occasion, and 
sung alternately by two different parties to the accompaniments 
of l)boles. The parties assume for the time being a hostile or rather 
offensive and defensive attitude, and abuse each other freely 
towards the close of the night in certain songs called Kftaoors, 
generally of an obscene nature. Hariithakur, Niluthakur, Bhola 
Moyra, Bal4 Bastum, Ram liasu, Chintamoni, commonly called 
Chiute Moyra, and Anthony Sahib, an East Indian, were 'the 
principal Kabiwalas or heads of the Dais. ' 

Harinath was an able-bodied person ♦and was fond of athletics. 
He kept a Gymnasium, where fighting and fencing were constantly 
going on. He employed a host of barkandazes and kusliwalas^ 
but was obliged to replace a great many of them frequently, owing 
to, tbeir being disabled from the effects of the epidemic fe^cr. 
On one occasion some barkandazes fresh fromShe Upper Provinces 
arrived and took service under the R4ja. He desired his old servants 
to fight tlie new men ; hut they pleaded for time, saying U»at if 
the new men should remain for three montSis, they would beat 
them, thereby meaning that the former would *iu that time catcli , 
tl5e epidemic fever, and become as emaciated ii.nd disabled 
themselves- • :0- 

, It was during Harinith'a fime that Sanskrit learning flourished 
in Kasimbazar* There wei€"deveral Chattuspatis lo which students,, 
flocked from other distficta The chief of the Pandits was 
Krisbnanath Nayapanchanan* He was profoundly versed,; not 
only in the^ Nyaya Shdstra, but a[lao^in Smriti. He bsM .studied 
Nyaya at Nadiya and was considered, a first rate Cfaiyayik, His 
Bjabasthfis were noted for their accuracy and plearness* : ^ 
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B&ji Harin4th was a Vaisbnava, Or follower of Vishou. Ho 
was ac ortfaa^ox Hiiido, and delighted in the company of pious 
Br&hmans. He was a Persian scholar and a fair acoountant* 

Harioath departed this life in the montli of Agr&hayaa 1239 
B. S.» leavinwehind him one son, one daughter^ and bis widow, 
B4 di Hara who is still living at the Calcutta bouse; 

and is drawing an allowance ot Rs. 7.200 a month. 

Harinath R4i died during the minority <rf his son Krialuia* 
n&th, No pains were spared to affiord a liberal education to 
Krishnanath.. rfe was at first taught .by a native private tutor ; 
and acquired a respectable knowledge of the vernacular, English, 
and Persian languages.. But under the orders of the Board of 
Revenue, the Persian was •discontinued ; and Mr. Lambrick 
was appointed English tpeher, in order to impart an education 
suitable to the rank and position of the youth. 

Krishnanath had been put under severe and uhdue restraint 
by Mr. Steer, the Collector of Murshid^bad ; but Mr. Ba\vkins» 
the Commissioner of the Di vision, mast judiciously released him 
from it. 

Krishnanath could not* only write English with ease, but from 
the circumstance of bis mixing freely with Englishmen, acquired 
the habit of speaking that language ' fluently. He was fond of 
European society, and was very hospitable to his European friends 
and acquaintances. •He attained bis majority in 1247 B.S., 
co^sponding with 1845 A.D. The title of R^j& Bahadur was 
coinerred on him in the year 1841 durirjg the administration of 
Lord Auckland. The accumulations of bis minority amounted 
to several Idkhs which he freely spent. He did not know the 
valuc^f money, and was extravagant to a degree. He expend- 
ed forty-ono Ifikhs of rupees during the four years of his 
majority. 

He was fond of Imnting and shooting and spent large sums of 
money in the pleasures of the chase. He undertook hunting 
expeditions to Maldah and other neighbouring districts and was 
accompanied by an immense number of beaters and camp 
followers. Hir camp ^resembled a palace in canvas and was b^* 
^Bantly lighted up aU night, when he used to dine en prince with 
friends and companions. ^ * 

The Editor of the BhaskSfi^ commigly called Odrgflra or d^rf 
Bhattdchiijya, having attadkid the mja most indecently, was 
immediately called to account by tbe^^tter. The B&jA prdlis- 
cuted him in the Supreme Court, where the Bbattaoharjya Ws» 
convicted of libel, and sentenced to two years' imprisonment, 'v 

Havin^received a private edqp^tion, the Rajd was^deetHpte jpf tWi 
mental and*tn<^al discipline wbiob paUie education aldne impnarlL 
Having had no opportunity <rf mixing freely IriA fellow-stw^ 
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ho conceived himself to he the absolute master of the destini< 
of those who were his dependents ; and he could not 8^ways gover 
his temper itx dealipg with them. But though not endowed witj 
a disciplined* mind,, he was capable of initiating ^d exeoutin^ 
comprehensive plsms for the benefit of his felloibeings. H< 
fully appreciated education as a great and uosp^Kable blessing 
and did bis best to promote it. Neither was he slow, to recognise 
the merits of those to whom the cause of education was indebted. 
‘When David Hare, the apostle of education died, he anticipated 
the wishes of his enlightened countrymen by cdnvening a public 
meeting at the theatre of the Medical College for the purpose of 
taking measures to perpetuate the memory of the deceased. In 
that meeting he took an active part ; and voted for a statue ,^of 
David Hare, towards which he contributed the largest subscription. 
In bis will he bequeathed the whole of his* estates to Government 
for the foundation of a University at Mimshidabad, to be called 
jrftor his name. But the will was set aside by the Court, and the 
•l^enevolent intentions of the testator were thus frustrated. 

Krishnanith was extraordinarily attached to his servants ; and 
even went the length of nominating his khansama as one of the 
trustees of the University Fund under his will — which circum- 
stance led the court to believe that he was not of sound mind 
at the time of its execution. Hut he was not only fond of those 
who ministered to his comforts. He appreciated those officers 
and amla who gave him good counsel and directed him in the 
right path. He was not slow to recognise and reward their merits. 
To one of them, now a distinguished 'member of the Hindu 
community, he awarded an honorarium of a Ikkb of rupees. 
The letter in which it was conveyed is as j[nr^ditable to the donor 
as to the donee. 

B&ja Krishnan&th took great interest in the lakhirdj or resump- 
tion question. The Landholders' Society at first petitioned ' the 
local Government .against the impolicy and injustice of resuming 
lakhiraj tenures ; but the petition being rejected, a monster 
meeting was convened at the Town Hall for the purpose of memo- 
rialising the authorities in England against tb^ resumption measure, 
and also for co-operating with the British India^ Society of London^, 
formed under the auspices of Lord Brougham. / At this meetid^' 
Bdja Erishnanath spoke, and moved one of the resolutions. 

The ' death of Erishnan&th was prematurq and ti^agicah He 
committed suicide by blopmg out his brains. Tt has been 
tioned above, that in spip of bis good qualities, bis temper wa£f> 
ungovernable. A servant in his employ had been subjected for 
some neglect of duty to a severe beating and then torture. 
Complaint having b^n made to th^ Magistmte, Mr, Bell, he was» 
summoned and bound down in his own recogui^nces, and in 
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securities, to appear. He pleaded his innocence, but the 
plea did uo%a\raii him. The dependant who bad been beaten and 
tortured., died from the effects of the assault. The lUja had in 
the meantinm come to Calcutta and was lodging inf his house at 
Jorasauko. ^ post imrtsTri examination of the body having been 
held, the Ma^trate issued a warrant for the apprehension of the 
Kaja, and directed that he should be conveyed from Calcutta to 
Murshidabdd Thana-ha^Th&n6, i., e., from one police station to 
another. This was an unnecessarily severe proceeding, and was 
at the time con^dered by the public a very vindictive one. The 
scandal and disgrace of being forwarded from the metropolis to the 
Faujdari Adalat of Mnrshidibad like a thief or common criminal 
b^'ore he was tried was moi*^ than he could bear, and he resolved 
to put an end to his existence. On the day previous to his death, 
which took place on the*3lst of October 1844, he sat up all night 
and drafted his will in hiS own language ; granting a monthly 
allowance of Rs. 1,500 to his widow, the Rani, (now Mahariui) 
Sarnamayi, and withholding his permission to her to adopt a sou 
and heir, and bequeathing the bulk of his estates to educational 
purposes. On the next morning he blew out his brains with a 
pistol. 

Thus died a young nobleman who with all his faults and eccen- 
* tricities was endowed with some qualities not commonly to be 
found among his countrymen. But he was essentially an impulsive 
man, and his impulses sometimes led him to the right and some* 
timbs to the wrong.. He fell a victim to them. 

The Friend of India thus com mien ted on this tragical event: 

Thus has the family of Kauta Babu become extinct in the fourth 
genemtion, and the residue of the property which he accumu- 
lated by meaus which the Court of Directors and the House 
of ^ommons condemned with such severity, has been devoted 
to an object which will preserve the name of the family in last* 
ing remembrance.’' ^ . 

The sudden and sad death of her husband at [hrst prostrated 
the young Rauf. She was stricken by this appalling calamity. 
|She wa& as iZocAcf whli would not be comforted. She would be a 
^Avitrl ; but she gradually found solace in a career of acti>^e 
Wnevolence. Hers has been an overflowing, never-ending, and 
ever-beginning benevolence. 

It may be that charity and piety? as a rule, are oftener found 
in the cottage tha?i in the Rajbari ; any rate, whatever may 

be the national vices oV the Hiudfls, im can not be said that as a 
people they are devoid of charity. On th6 contrary, it forms^ 
indeed, a conspicuous trait in tl\pir character. To this tbe immense 
number of tanks, guesb-Qottses, atitskalAs and asylums, aBound* 
ing in every f&xi of the country, bear abun<]^t testimony* 

♦ / 
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The Rajas and Zamindars have, as a rule, appropriated a portjpn 
of their wealth to the establishment of Thakurbaii^ and the 
excavation rof digbis and tanks. But this charity is often 
indiscrirninatiag ; it often embraces objects and institutions of 
questionable utility. But the charity of Maharanf S^namayi has 
been grandly catholic, unalloyed by any unworthy 'Jbtives, rising 
above distinctions of creed and colour, and benefiting all national* 
ities .alike. It recognises the principle that a man as a man 
has a claim ^to the humdne assistance of those who are able to 
affotd it. The infinity of her donations attest the truth’of our 
remarks. They ajre not confined to orthodox charities. Educational 
institutions conducted both by laymen and missionaries have 
largely benefited by her aid and countenance. 

In recognition of her numerous and munificent charities, the 
late Lord Mayo conferred upon the Rani Sarnamayi the title of 
Maharani. The investiture took place«it Kasimhazar in the pre- 
sence of the Commissioner acting on behalf of the Government. 

On .-Vugust 20th 1^72, the Lieutenant-Governor paid the 
Maharani a visit at Kasirubazar. The Mabar^ni was seated be- 
hind the prmid. His Honour and party were received by Diwau 
Aajib Lochan Rai Bahadur, who also acted as interpreter between 
His Honour and the Maharani. His Honour thanked the Maharani 
for her munificence ; and complimented her by calling her the 

best female subject of the Queen in the Bengal Presidency/' The 
Mahdrani disclaimed all merit ; and declared in all humility that 
her charities were dictated by her sense of to her fellow- 
beings rather than by desire of fame. 

It doe^ not lie within our province, in these papers on the 
territorial aristocracy of Bengal, to pass judgment upon or to criti- 
cise in any way the lives and actions of living persons ; and in our 
remarks on t.he good deeds of the amiable Maharani Sarnamayl, 
we have already perhaps gone somewhat beyond our rn^Her. We 
believe however that we shall be justified in^he opinions of our 
readers for thus bringing her prominently to their notice ; and it 
gives us real pleasure to know that there are other native ladies 
in high families, full of self-abnegation, devoflt, and devoted to the 
good of the human race. 
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T he present seems •an appropriate time for inviting our 
readers* attention to the subject of the supply of horses 
for the public service in India. While a committee composed of 
men who are thoroughly in earnest has already taken several steps 
towards 'placing this matter on a souQd footing, let us try to con* 
tribute towards the same end by enquiring into the principles . on 
which satisfactory or unsatisfactory results depend. This* much may 
be done in the quiet library, even l)etter, perhaps, than in the tent 
pitched to-day near one stud dep6t, and to-morrow near another : 
while if the true theory or rationale of the subject could even in part 
be apprehended, their ultimate success would be greatly facilitated. 

Tlie question of our horse-supply, though primarily a military 
one, is far from exclusively so. Some one has quaintly yet not 
altogether unaptly said, that India is held and governed not by 
th# Anglo*Saxon alone, but by the Anglo-Saxon and his horse. 
Be this as it maJf; it is certainly ot importance that our civit 
administrators equally with our soldiers should \>e enabled to 
mount themselves suitably and at prices which they can afford. 
If it be true that Ae hoi-se has formed something like a central 
^gure in the military annals of mankind, ever since those ancient 
thid pre-historic times when the war-horse immortalised by the 
Patriarch Job first uttered his now proverbial Ha Ha,** and went 
“ on to meet the armed mejj," down to the igra of the Indian 
Mutiny, when Cleneral Havelock, f^ii^want of cavalry where*^ 
with to follow up his Successes, had so^ietimes to defeat the sain^ 
horde of rebels twice in one day, has not the same noble animal 
played % prominent part in our peaceful enterprises too ? Has 
not the land of the five river^,fo^ example, not to mentlba the 
province of Nagpore at a later period, brought tmd^ out iiH 
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fluences, such as these^are, with a ragidity and completeness^ sel- 
dom before witnessed, by means of consuls and progcousuls who 
loved their saddles, looked coollj' on buggies, and wholly eschewed 
palanquins? • And were not the late Lord Mayo’s rides over the 
length and breadth of his domiifions among the Jjftrongest and 
most hopeful features of his too brief administration^* 

Before pr&ceeding to investigate the n^ethods by which horses 
statable for military and general purposes may be obtained, 
it is evidently necessary to determine exactly the description of 
horse that is wanted. This may be pronounced a ^nere truism, and 

J ^et we suspect the point is one that has been a good deal over- 
ooked in practice. The Ettglish horse, in certain of bis higher 
forms, has l)een converted by artificial processes pursued for 
several generations into such a paragon of excellence rttativeLy 
to the partietdar perfomiances which ari required of him, that 
our countrymen have not unnaturallyt yet quite illogically, come 
to regard him as the very type and embodiment of equine ex- 
cellence in general. Granted his excellence ; yet we must bear 
in mind that it is only fur certain descriptions of, work, and under 
certain favouring condidons that he excels^ Thus if a mile and a 
half, or in fact any distance from a furlong up to a hundred 
leagues, has to be covered under racing weights in the minimum 
number of minutes and seconds, then we believe there is no • 
horse in the world that can compete with the English thorough* 
bred. Similarly, if a portly squire or parson, riding, let us say, 
from twelve to eighteen stone, has to be earned at speed over gates 
and brooks, and through ploughed fields, where is the horse that 
can do that like the English hunter ? The race-horse, as is welL 
known, must be forced in various w'ays, from the day he is fq^iled, 
or even before it, in order to enable him to develop his peculiai? 
excellences while still immature. So in a lesser degree must 
the hunter ; and indeed if the latter can perform his special tbsk 
once in every four or five days, it is as '^lUch as is usually 
expected of him ; and he is permitted to spend the rest of his time 
loi»king out of the window of his box with the best of attendance, ^ 
food, and clothing all provided for him. ^ 

But take a horse of either of the above classes away from tUb: 
Turf or the hunting-field, and away from his bran-mashes, tonict, 
and iiannel bandages ; and picquet him on an open plain in an 
enemy’s country ; ^nd see . how much^ or how little, of his ex- 
cellence will be recoguisab^^ien. As long as f^ie ^mmissariat 
Department flourished, a^d the base of operations was not left 
too far behind, he might do well enough. But when in the course 
of the operations a position at a distance from water had to be 
taken up, and rations grew poor ^nd scanty, then, the ‘ high- 
mettled, courser, would be smnething else theu mortal if, after 
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tliest way he had been pampered* al# hia life l>efore — the chill 
taken oflF f^is water when the thermometer approached zero, 
and so forth — he failed to fly to pieces, as it is called, and grew 
less useful, imt to say excellent for any purpose whatever, than 
a mule or a ^nkey. Not only is this view supported a priori 
by some of tro best^ established principles of physiological science, 
but it is borne out by a good deal of dear-bought experience as 
well — witness for example the fate’ of so many of our troop- 
horses in the Crimea. ^ 

That no horses fit to endure the hardships of a campaign are 
bred in England, Scotland or Ireland we should be sorry indeed 
to allege. But we maintain that even there it is exactly in 
ptoportion as the principles followed by breeders of first-class 
blood stock are^ through necessity or the force of circumstances, 
departed from, and hoi-ses are reared, as round the stea^iing of 
the Irish peasant farmer, uhder privation and occasional abstinence, 
that animals capable of standing the ups and downs of warfare are 
most likely to be produced. If the able and energetic officera 
to whom the management of our Indian studs is entrusted wore 
to be asked whether their horses are brought up on the principles 
in vogue in the thorough-bred forcing establishments of England, 
or after the method of the squireen^ and horse-breeders of the 
sister island, they might possibly answer that both systems have 
been tried by them. Colts raised in the Government paddocks 
would perhaps be referred to as bred more or less after the former 
nnJdel ; while those reared by zemindars, under the auspices 
of the Stud officers and with the services of Stud sires, would be 
pointed to as results of the natural system. But then, in order to 
giveauccess to a natural system, certain conditions of climate, soil, 
pasturage, and population must all combine to favour it. Such 
conditions are probably nowhere to be met with in the valley 
of ftie Ganges. Hence we suspect that the forcing system of 
old England which as an artificial process,' can be carried out 
almost anywhere provided the breeder’s purse is long enough to 
. stand it, has in point of fact become the basis of the interior 
leconomy of our GoyeJhment studs, as the only means by which 
“^rses ^apted even in exterior form for military purposes could 
turned out Here then the palpable fallacy stands revealed. 
The English racer and hunter are fhe most excellent of ikeir 
i^nd and Jbr thei/r sp^fio purposes, the world; they are 

on certain {Principles, and by cS|piia iHethods ; therefore, 
the same principles .and methods ha\% only tq be followed, in 
order to the production of horses excellent for war, 

WbetHbr or not a fallacy lili^ that just'^stated has reafly b^en in- 
herent in stud operations^ as carried out by the Indian Govemment, 
is^a point which we sbaJI leave to others to determine. But we 
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suppose it may be taken foi^grainted, in writing chiefly for Indian 
readers, that the produce of our Indian studs, though ibetter than 
many would declare, has not, on the whole, proved eminently 
suitable for military purposes, beyond the pale, a1« least, of the 
peaceful parade-^ground. Dismissing, therefore, th^Indian stud- 
bred as an animal in noway qualified to point the moral of our 
present article, save perhaps in a negative manner, let us proceed 
to examine the mode in which horses whose excellence in war 
is undisputed are b^ed and reared in some qf the countries 
where they occur. The fiist general position which we have 
to take up in approaching such an inquiry is this : Wherever 
predatory tribes have muiiitained w'ith the help of the horse 
an* arduous and precarious existence, there has that animal 
always been found in his very highest forrr^ of perfection, relatively 
to the qualities required by tbe soldier and the traveller. 

In proefeeding to illustrate the above* statement, we are surely 
bound to l>egin with the horse which stands facile princeps on 
the muster-roll of. those excellent in 'war, namely, the desert 
Arab, or horse of the Bedouin, Much tliat is purely fabulous 
has, we are aware, been W’nttcn iu praise of this Avonderful little 
horse. I^oetry, ^snperstition, and enthusiasm have all assisted 
in inventing for him an imaginary origin and investing him 
with not less imaginary virtues. His superiority has l^en ' 
attributed to one apocryphal source after another. A pedfgree 
drawn in unbroken descent from those mares of passing beauty 
whose eyes tbe Prophet Muhammad loved to anoint with antimtJny 
is the secret of all his virtues, say some. Nurture on dates aud 
camels’ milk, and the pure air of the lioundless desert, and spells 
and amulets hung round his neck wiieu he is a colt, are %hat 
work tbe charm, say others. But leaving the donc^ain of 
poetry and fiction on one side, and deeming all proof unuecesgjjtry 
in a Review like ours that the desert Arab re|lly possesses incom- 
parable virtue as an endurer of hardship aud master of abstinence, 
let us now see how this particular form of excellence, this fortitude 
and Ttobur has been developed in him. ^ f 

Burckhardt’s Notes on the Bedotiins and Wababee^ 
we have placed first on the list of works at the head of this^articK? 
possess a peculiar value. Their indefatigable collector, a Germafi 
traveller whose patronymic Ve wish Dr. Hunter would translv 
terate. was no bookmak^iei but an explorer p^re and simpW/; 
and the contents of mia iwe-books were not given to the worn! . 
until after his 4^ath. He seems to have had no specialty for 
horseflesh' any roor^ tbaq his successor in the same Adds, the 
brilHai^ Mr. Palgrave, bad. Nor did he even feel himself^ as the 
latter obviously did, under the necessity of indutging in rhapsodies 
about hors^, so «Uiat his volume might be more accept- 
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al^e to Eogliiihmen. Durio^ the , whole of his adventarous • 
gurney Paternoster Row in fact was not in alt bis thoughts. 
Nevertheless he jotted down what he observed about the horses 
of the country, as about other topics ; and hereto some of his 
records ontthe former subject. A reference to the book itself 
will amply \pward our readers ; as we do not aim at extracting 
more than what serves to illustrate the true genesis of the 
Desert Horse. 

“ Among the Aneezahs " says Burckhardt, “ the usual method 
of rearing the dolts is this : — The Arab who brings a colt of two 
or three years to the market in Syria swears that the colt has 
never tasted any food but cameFs milk. This is a palpable false- 
hood ; because the* Arab colts in the Syrian desert are never fed 
exclusively on milk, beyond the first four mouths. The Najd 
Arabs, on the coutraf-y, give neitJier barley nor wheat to their 
horses ; which feed upon 4he herbs of the desert, and drink plenty 
of camel s milk, and are besides nourished with a paste of dates 
and water. To a favourite horse the Najd Arab, and sometimes 
gives the fragments or leavings of his own meals, 

* * During the whole year, the Arabs keep their horses 
m the open air : I never 'saw one, even in the rainy season, tied 
up under the tent of its owner, as may frequently be observed among 
the Turkemans. The Arab horse, like its master, is accustomed to 
tlio inclemency of all seasons ; and, with very little attention 
to Us health, is seldom ill. The Arabs never clean or rub their 
Iwrses. * * ^ From the time that a colt is first mounted 
«( which is after its second year) the saddle is but seldom taken 
olf its back ; in winter ‘time a stick-cloth is thrown over the saddle ; 
in i|pmmer the horse stands exposed to the midday ^sun, ♦ * ♦ 

I lie best pasturing places of Arabia not only produce the greatest 
number of horses, but likewise the finest and most select race. 
TOe best are found in Najd ; on the Euphrates ; and in the 
Syrian deserts; #hile in the southern parts of Arabia, and 
particularly in Yeraan, no good breed exist but those which have 
been imported from the north. * * ^ * It would be erro- 
neous to suppose tHht the horses of the noble breed are all of the 
•IJiost perfect or distinguished quality and beauty. Ampng the 
► descendants of* the famous liorse Eclipse, may be found mere 
hacks ; and I have seen many horses of the noble breed tliat bad 
, little more to recommend them than their name ; although the 
|p>wer of lieairtng considerable fatf^Rtfe seems common to all of 
nhe Desert race.” ^ 

So much for Burckhardt. Thus a far higher authority where 
horsefl^h is concerned, the French General Daumas, whose work 
on the homes of the great ^African desert, or rather aw EogUsh 
translation of it, will be found among those cited on our list • 
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• ** The nature of the horses of the Sahara is a consequence ^ 
the life led by their masters* The Saharenes are obliged Jp accus" 
tom their horses to support hunger, through the scarcity of food ; 
and likewise 4btrst, through the scarcity of water, which is fre- 
quently not to be found within a couple of days' m^ch of the 
encampment. Endurance of fatigue, and speed are Jme result of 
the countless quarrels of these Arabs, their incessant hostile excur- 
sions, and their fondness for the chase of the swiftest animals, such 
as the ostrich, the gazelle, and the wild ass, which some among 
them hunt the whole year round without interrupticfin/* 

In a letter from the once famous Ameer Ab<i-ul-Kadir to his 
friend the General, we find the following passages : — 

Know that when we were established at the mouth of the^ 
Melonia, we used to make raids ; ♦ * ♦ on ‘ the day of at- 

tack pushing forward at the gallop for fiffe or six hours at a 
stretch ^the entire expedition, going ar«l returning, being com- 
pleted in twenty to twenty-five days at the outside. During 
this space of time our .horses Irad no barley except what they 
carried with them, about enough for eight ordinary feeds. Nor 
did they find straw or anything except the aZpa and shiehh, and , 
grass in the springtime. And yet on rejoining our people, we 
performed the fantasia on our horses ; and some among us 
burned powder. Many too who were not fresh enough for the 
latter exercise, were quite able to go upon an expedition. Our 
horses would go a day or two without water, and once they found 
none for three days. The horses of the Sahara do far more thaa 
that, for they go three moiitlis without touching a grain of barley. 

♦ * * In eprtain years the horses of the Sahara have gone 
the whole twelve months without a grain of barley to eat, espe- 
cially when the tribes have not been suffered to enter the Tell,” 

The extract to be quoted next from the same work may not 
be relevant to the spwial qualities in the Arab horae which 
are chiefly now dealing with, namely, abstinefte and the power 
of working, and being ‘jolly* like Mark Tapley, under difficulties. 
But it accounts so thoroughly, and at the same time so pleasantly, 
for certain other virtues conspicuous in the Sbme ra6e, that we 
cannot refrain from transferring it to our pages : ' \ ^ 

** The Arabs,” writes the French General, “ desirefto find in their 
horse a devoted friend. With them he leads, so to speak, a domestic 
cated life, in which, as in all domestic life, women play a conspicuous 
part*— that in fact, of prep^Mg by their gentlenes^ vigilance, and . 
unceasing attention, the sflidarity that ought to exist between ^ 
the man and the animal. On a journey, or a campaign, far from 
the dwelling-place, it is the rider who Occupies him^lf v*th bis 
horse, But at the encampment, undi^ canvas, and in time of 
repose, it is the wife who dimts^ superintends, ai^d feeds the noble 
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ccmipariion in arm,s ; who so frequently augments the reputation « 
other hi^and, while supplying wants of her children. In 
the raormng it is the wife who brings him his food and tends him, 
and if pussihie washes liis mane and tail* * * * Sha caresses faim^ 
passes her Ifpud gently over his neck and face, and gives him 
bread or dat^, or even meat cooked and dripd in the sun. £at 
0 my son,*' she says to him in a soft and tender tone ; one day 
thou shalt save us out of the hand of our enemies, and fill our 
tent with booty/* It is in the morning also that the Arab wife 
goes forth to the pastures to gather for the animal she cherishes 
an ample supply of herbs esteemed in the desert for their tonic 
and nutritive properties. * ♦ * * In the afternoon, a little later 
or a little earlier according to the season, the wife employs herself, 
in leading the horses to water, if the fountain be not too far 
distant ; and in thaf case she goes herself to fetch the water in 
goat-skin liags. When water fails entirely, she gives them ewe*s 
or camel’s milk, * * y These everyday attentions and kindnesses, 
as wc have already remarked, and cannot too often repeat, render 
the horses gentle and affectionate. They neigh with pleasure 
at the approach of her who tends them ; and^ as soon as they 
see her, turn their beads gracefully towards her. They go up 
to her ; and she lays hold of them ' whenever it pleases her ; 
and if any one expresses surprise, she will reply with perfect 
simplicity, — How can you suppose that our mares will not recog- 
nise the hand that caresses and feeds them ? 

• Happy the women who have such innocent employments as 
these ; and thrice happy the horses who are so attended. The* 
old Homeric picture of Andromache feeding Hector's charger 
wi ii» her own hand is brought vividly before us os we read the 
passage just quoted ;and it is felt that a fuller or more satisfactory 
explanation of the amiable qualities of the Arabian horse could 
possibly be afforded. 

The only other ^Ittract to be made from Daumas* book is one 
not to be found in the English version from which the above 
passages have been copied ; though occurring in the French 
ori giQg l ; from whiefr it is translated in the following words by Mr. 
page 86 of his own excellent treatise on “ Pure S^dle 

► horses,** 

The testimony of the Khuleefah of Mekj&na, chief of one of 
i the most illustrious families pf Algeria, regarding the in 
l\wbich the Ar A horse should be if evjer he ig to prove 

valuable for miKtary purposes, is thu&^ quoted io bia . own book . 
by General Daumas ; . 

Ibiting my long career/* ‘ says the chief, ** I haw seen reared 
by myi tribe, friends, and ifovimts, more than $.000 coltf ; and I 
affirm idl those whose hireaking was not d^gun early hbvo 
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* always turned out intractable, disagreeable, and useless for w^r. 
I further affirm that, when I Imve made long and rapidr marches 
at the head of 1,200 or 1,500 horsemen, the horses without fat, 
thin even, but* early used to fatigue, have always stuck to my 
standard ; W'hile 'those which were fat, but had not lAeu broken 
whilst young, were always left behind. My convi^ion on this 
liead is the result of such full experience, that \yhcn lately at 
Cairo, and requiring to purchase some horses, I refused without 
pity all such as were offered to me that had not been early broken. 

'How has thy horse been brought up’ was always my first 
question. 

*Sir,’ replied an inhabitant of a towm, ‘ this horse has always 
'been rearecf likes one of my own children, well fed, well looked afte^ 
and not overworked, for I did not mount hiip till he was four off. 
See how fat he is, and how clean liis legs. 

' Very well, my friend, keep him ; ^lie is thy pride, and tliat 
of thy family ; it would be a shame to my^rcy hairs to deprive 
thee of him. • 

* And thou ' said I turning to one whom I knew, so dark and 
sunburnt was ho, to be a child of the desert, ‘ how has thy horse 
been reared?' 

^ Sir,' said he, * early I accustomed his back to the saddle, 
and his month to the bit ; with him 1 have often fallen on my 
foe, who dwelt far, very far, off; many are the days he has passed 
without water, and nights without food ; his ribs in truth are bare ; 
.but, if you are waylaid on the road, he will not leave you in 
trouble.' 

* Picket the grey before ray tent,' I would say to my servants, 

* and satisfy this man.' u 

Quotations and illustrations might be indefinitely multiplied 
without, perhaps, making our present line of argument any 
clearer or stronger than it has been made, we trust, by the simj^e* 
and self-evident statement already extracte^from the pages of 
General Dauraas ; namely, that the nature of the desert horse 
is a consequence of the life led by its masters. He is the horse 
of free-booters and banditti; whose country, •^moreover, hftfjnens 
to possess exactly those conditions of climate most favouratli^ 
to the development of the qualities essential in their steeds. ' 
From his youth upward,* his life has been one of hardship and 
privation. And hence whem we expose him in our own cam-/ 
pai^s to trials generally fll| less severe than th&e he has been/, 
familiar with ever since oe was a colt, he is foilnd thoroughly" 
in his element. Abstinence, it has to be noted, is a virtue which 
is crea^d by circumstances, and grqws by being cultivate,’ just 
as indulgence does. And there is not a more marked deference 
between the deserj steed and the English thoroughbred in this 
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resptct, than between the Bedouin Shaikh and the London alder* 
roan. ^ 

& much space has been occupied in illustrating the manner in 
which, as we gonceive, the excellence of the desert Atab for mili- 
tary purposes is produced, that we shall touch more cursorily on 
what must be c%nsidered as forming an integral part of the same 
view, namely, that horses at least resembling the Arab in the quali- 
ties required for war are met with in other countries too which are 
peopled byj)redatory races. It is very manifest, however, that 
such is actually the case. When our own splendid troop-horses 
were dying in scores at their pickets in the » Crimea, the rough 
little steeds which carried the Cossack cavalry of the Bussians were 
evidently as effective as ever* Not to look quite so far away, the 
robber tribes of Biluchistan are only a few degrees less remark- 
able than their Bedouin congeners for the hardihood and vigour 
of the horses they breed. Railways are now beginning to carry 
the robbers of India, just as they do the Dick Turpins and Claude 
Duvals of our own country ;• and the Kahtur J amadar who has iooi- 
ed a village has but to catch the night mail at the nearest station, 
and get whirled away into the heart of a native State at a pace his 
father’s fleetest mare or camel could never have equalled. But for 
all that, a breed of horses lingers, or till lately lingered among the 
•Rahturs of Central and Western India, inferior to the Arab both 
in speed and beauty, but not in the power of enduring hardships, 
or making forced marches on scanty commons. The Wollo Gallas 
in -/Abyssinia were found mounted upon a little horse as hardy in 
all respects as any Arab, and accustomed to pick up its living as 
it could from the grass plains of the country, without ever tasting 
grain.# The superiority of the famous Mahratta cavalry towards 
the end of the last and the beginning of the present century forips 
another case in point. The nags whicli carried these hardy horse- 
men were reared much as those of the Bedouins are, that is, 
amid a life of perpetifSl movement and warfare ; and the qualities 
developed' in them were consequently similar in kind, if, perhaps, 
iinferior in degree. The prowess of the free lances whom they boro 
B O freaiwi tlv to viclo^ and plunder is recorded in the history of 
Ine" lime ; and the good people of. Calcutta itself, as will not bo 
^gotten, were fain to encompass tbe palaces with a ditch, as a 

f ' nee against their formidable forays. 

fext to predatory tribes^ it is among pastoral and agricultural 
munities that dorses suitable for warfsap are reared. Our fore- 
going remarks on the Arab borse bad reference, we beg out readers 
to understand, purely to tbe horse of tbe Baddoo or wandering 
Arab whbib dwelling is the ten^ of earners hair ; and who looks 
down upon all who sow and reap with feeling akin to those Snter* 
tained of old on the same subject by the warlike elans of tbe Scot* 
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tiJ?h Uiglilands. The iuhabitants of Arabia aod Syria, exobdve 
of the hetefogeneouB masses which people such citji^s as Aleppo 
and Damascus, seem broadly divisible into two great classes, 
accordiog ae they are predatory, or peaceful ro^uers for ever of 
tho desert, or at least occasional denizeofi of villages and towns. 
The former akme are the true an^ comprise an 

endless number' of septs. The latter consists of numerous 
mixed pastoral and agricultural tribes ; which form a connecting 
link between the Bedouin on the one hand, and the Fellaheen, 
or fixed Arab peasantry of the villages, on the other!* The jBs- 
douin tribes have all certain marked characteristics in common. 
All alike spend their lives in wandering with their studs, flocks, 
and camels from one pasturage to another ; approaching at cer* 
tain seasons the vicinity of cities ; *but never exchanging their 
black tents for more substantial habitations. Their chief care seems 
to consist now in defending their live-«tock against the attacks of 
hostile tribes, now in adding to it by means of similar raids on 
their own account As often as two tribes not related by the ties 
of friendship approach within reach of one another, a descent is apt 
to be made by the horsemen of the one on the flocks and herds of 
the other, as they graze at some distance from the tents. Animo* 
sity has little to do with the proceeding, plunder or the possession 
of some disputed pasture being the great object. No sooner are 
the cattle * lifted ’ by the assailants, than an alarm is sure to be 
raised in the camp of their owners ; and a cloud of welbmounted 
spearmen is soon in full pursuit : even when an encounter follows, 
the loss of life occurring in the is, we are assured, surpris- 

ingly small. Both sides soon discover when discretion haa 
become the better part of valour ; and after a few minutes of wild 
confusion, the spoil is either rescued or allowed to be driven off 
in peace. One often sees in the Bombay stables an Arab bearing 
an obvious mark on his neck or chest of a spearthrust received 
during a scene such os wo are now descrilWjg ; and there can be 
no surer proof that such animal, whether well brevl or badly bred, 
is at all events a desert horse, and likely to rough it well on a 
campaign. ^ ^ 

It is quite certain, however, that of the horses famitlawTlSfEiiir 
as Arabs, only a comparatively small number have evei' had the^ 
home by the tent of a or taken part in the forays of th i 

desert. Prdbably we are within the mark in sayij^ that thre - 
foarths of the total numUbf of horses landed in l6diafrom Arabia, m 
the comse of every yeaifhave been bred either by peaceful trib^ 
suohaa those of Irak and Khurdistfin, or by the inhabitants of the 
villages themselves. That eVen the^ are good horses it^ is super- 
fluous to mention ; since it is chiefl/on the prowess displayed by this 
very stamp of horse when entertiwed in the service ol the Indian 
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Oov^mment that the high reputation home by the Arab horse 
ill general Very often they are of excellent blood, bav^ 

ing beeh purchased as colts from some tribe of the Ikdomn^ 
worked as two^and three year olds by their pastoral tor agricul- 
tural owners ; and then sold to the middlemen who cater for 
the India market. Their upbringing has been much after the 
fashion in which horses are reared to this day by landholders in 
a few districts of the Deccan. That is to say, they have had 
the run of the grazing round about the village, or encampment 
at the very least ; and have probably managed to pick up more 
barley in the course of the year than the Baddoo can usually 
find for the equine sharer of his own rougher and harder life. 
1'hg:efore such horses often gi^w into very tine animals ; especi^ 
,ally such ns have fallen into the hands of some well-to-do owner, 
or village chief. In fact a desert born colt that had been sold 
young to an Arab of the Ifttter class would have every chance 
of growing perhaps even a hand higher than if he had been 
left to come to maturity among the tents of camera hair. To 
an uninstructed eye, he would very probably seem a superior and 
much improved animal in every respect by the side of his desert 
brother. But when it came to the ‘straight run-in' of a two 
mile race, and whips were sounding and spurs at work ; or when the 
marches grew long, and the forage scarce ; then the soft spot in 
the village-bred one would be . discovered ; and the little fellow 
from the desert, if there chanced to be one in tlio race or in the 
regiment, would shine out in all his pre-eminence. So thoroughly 
established is the excellence of the desert as compared with 
tlie more domesticated kinds of the Arab horse, that in selecting 
Arabs A>r Turf purposes, it is thought amoug the first essentials to 
pick one that has been all his life in the desert. If a mistake is 
made on this point, and a great upstanding flash horse, of good 
bIoo<f perhaps, bUt pastoral or village nurture, is drafted into the 
string, he usually detSiorates instead of improving, when passed 
through the crucible of the trainer ; and even if he come to the post, 

■ raven heart often prevents his using bis turn of speed, 
perior that Aay be. Many a long face have turfites 
on settling-day, in consequence of disappointments 
Dut in this way. For parade purposes, however, as 
thpse of actual warfare itself, the horse we are refer- 
ot easily to be surpassed. |Sven if bred id a village, 
not be^ all barley and succulebt grasses. ^ Most pro- 
IS had his share of fasting too > and be hks eertainly 
b^en doing something bis living ever rince he was two years 
old. Tberbfor^wfaon sub^eoted^ the ordeai of qur campaigns^ 
he acquits himself with all tbe^edit which has mhde the Arab 
horse famous in opr annids. 
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Horses bred by some of the agricultural communities of India 
itself could hardly be excelled iu power of roughing ^ Look for 
instance at that wonderful specimen of the equine race, the common 
Deccan pony, now unhappily getting rarer and rarer every year. 
lr> him we see a perfect compendium of all the qualities required 
in a campaigner. Twenty, or even thirty miles day, for weeks 
on end, will he cheerfully travel over, under his couple of pan- 
indifferent in the main whether his back is sore or sound ; 


mere ; 


and keeping his condition on the coarsest fare. The welUclotis 
and long-priced charger may be coughing his heart out undel 
the lee of the tent wall ; but the stout little baggager, with no 
covering save his own rough coat, is rarely sick, and never sorry.] 
After the longest day^s inarch ten minutes to himself *is all he 
requires. He has a few hearty rolls ; and a fight if possible with 
one of his companions ; and then he fb ready to start afresh.^ 
When the campaign is over, and he returns to quarters, and 
a few weeks* rest, he frequently turns out a different ail^al 
altogether ; and if, as is often the case, he has a dash good 
blood in him, no one is surprised to see the straight-riding subal- 
ti^rn who owns him taking a first spear off his back. If we could 
but add a hand or two to his stature, causing him of course to 
develop all over in like proportion, then what could not a regi- 
ment mounteil on such horses accomplish ? And yet the little 
fellow never saw the inside of a paddock or stable for all his days. 
Foaled most likely on the common, outside the village, he was 
left during the first year or rwo of his life to hobble about ‘with 
fettered limbs ; acquiring plenty of hardihood and independence, 
but not always very much grass, by the waysides. At two year 
old, he may have begun to carry his master to the weekly i^iarket ; 

, bringing burdens home again oa his hack. Not a handful of 
corn is he likely ever to have tasted ; so that when he was sold us 

four year old, for forty or fifty rupees to some officer fc the 
nearest cantoument, every penny of his pri<# represented so much 
clear profit to*the villager who bred him. Up to that point, his 
life a good deal resembled that of the horses bred by the peasant 
tty of byria and Arabia, only rougher ftnd poorer hvl ar. T hJp' » 
latter of course are his superiors in many respects, chieflyttHBlS, 
of their higher breeding. 

But if the question be reduced to one of hardihood under WIq 
vicissitudes of a campaign we doubt if even the war-bom BaMiob 
himself can be deemcff file superior of the Monies bredonlhe 
banks of thd Bhima and Tapti. i * 

Passing over the Persian horse as an animal mred much afte 
tho^me fashion ^ the ooinmoner kinds of Arab, Hhe Cape horse 
perBhps merits l>eiog mentioned &ext in the order of excellence, 
relatively to military purposes. And this too is the horse an 
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agricultural community. That ia to say, be is not bred under any 
form of forttQg system whatever ; but is first what the uatn^al 
conditions m the country where be is reared, in conjunction with 
the mode of We followed by his breeders, tend to mali£ him. 

In the Oriental Sporting Maf^idAne for Af^iil 1870, our 
readers will find an article on ' Eemounts for India' ; bearing the 
well-iuown nom-de-jdume of * Pilgrim, J ^d written from Cape 
Town. Most of us know that bn all questions relating to horse 
flesh ' Pilgrim’s ’ authority ranks among the highest ; and here 
is how he accounts for the good qualities recognised by himself 
and most other competent judges in the horses bred at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

V The Cape horse has prov^ himself equal to any emergency. 

« The sun does not prostrate him : neither is he very particular 
about his board and lodgfng. Why there should be such a differ- 
ence in this respect between the Qspes andifae Waters, seeing 
that they are reared under almost similar conditions of climate, 
it is hard to say. Probably the chief reason is that the Cape 
horse is a better bred one than the Waler. * * a Perhaps 

there may be something in the different feeding and management 
of the colts in Australia and at the Cape. Ot^rs are never elielten^ed 
and are often half starved. There are ' no trees or hedgerows 
<to afford protection against the summer sun, or the chilling blasts 
and driving rains of winter. But we hear of Australian scrub 
and bush, where the horses and cattle take refuge from the heat 
and Inclement weather ; and if this accommodation prevails through- 
out the horse-breeding districts of that colony, it may account in 
some measure for the impatience of climate manifested by the 
Walerdn India.” 


It is no part of our object, in quoting the above passage, to 
cry im the Cape horse at the expense of the Waleui We do not 
know whether the superiority which * Pilgrim ’ assigns to the former, 
as compared with the%tter, is fully borne out by facts or not. All 
we are concerned with is to adduce the recognition by such an 


undoubted authority as * Pilgrim’s of the principle we are now 
jb ntending for, namel;f, that it is hardship, not forcing, occasional 
^‘SBSSce^ not coddling, that produces a horse fit for soldiers 
the world over. 


Ir. Cadfr’s essay 4>n ‘ Pure Saddle-horses ' should be stored 
svery one intemsted in breeding. .Tbq book was published 
at taelbourne ; whibh may help to actant fordts not b^ing so 
» widily known as many works far less vdlue. To follow Mr. Carr 
over all the ground trav^nsHsd by him would be btyoinl the scope 
of tfiid pad^r. Mpam of much travel, varied expemoce, and 
aoute pow^ ef ob^mUon, be fias passed in review nmwly fvmy 
e^iuine to be met with in knovn worlds in order to 
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illustrate the conclasiona which he hia arrived at on the si^ject 
before him. It ifi with reference, however, merely Jo the horse 
of his own adopted country, Australia,^ that we have turned to 
his pages, a^d propose citing him as a witness. It will be seen 
how largely the view which it is one of the objects Sf this article 
to enforce enters into his whole theory of horsa-breeding ; and 
how thoroughly he recognises the fact that, if a norse is ever to 
shine as a campaigner, he must be to the manner born^ that is» 
inured as a colt to somewhat analogous conditions of life. That 
we may have the full benefit of the opuions of so high an authority 
as Mr. Carr in support of the views which are now being developed, 
it may be as well to mention that those views were formed 
altogether independently of. the Australian's admirable treatise, 
having been acquired in fact direct from the fountain-head ; that , 
is, in the course of much direct and ihdirect intercourse with 
those who are par. excellence the breeders of horses pre-eminent 
in war, namely, the unkempt denizens of Syria and Arabia. 

In what is now to be said of the Australian horse we should 
mention that we have no concern with horses for the Turf of the 
Colony. These are, to all intents, English race-horses. The 
closer their early nurture can lie fashioned after the Middle Park 
model, the more excellent are they likely to prove, where mere con- 
tests of speed are concerned. Already they command prices vafy— 
ing from throe hundred to three thousand guineas. Some of their 
admirers confidently look forward to a Sydney or Melbourne crack 
winning one day, like ' Gladiateur/ the blue ribbon of the English 
Turf itself at Epsom. This anticipation we hardly share ; and refer 
to it merely to show that horses of such high merits and preten- 
sions must not be confounded with those commoner and,4rom a 
tuvfite^s point of view, inferior kinds of horse from which alone 
Walers for m^itsiry purposes can be drawn. 

The point in which Mr. Carr considers horses of the l&tter 
description specially to excel is their great mpacity for work as 
compared to thfiir f^ure.'" 

In illustrating this, he writes as follows : 

I feel no liesitation in saying that if^an ‘EnglUt horse 
England, for instance, was found on trial to perform 
miles a day for a fortnight, with stable-feed, as the maximum 
his capabilities, an Australian horse of exactly the same figu/(e 
and breeding, with no other feed than grass, would certainly pjW- 
form forty-five .miles* a Hay for the same perW. This supeAr 
5toutne.ss of the Australian horse, according to hie figure, as edm- 

r ed with the English horse, is pretty generally acknowledged 
those who have had experience of the horses of.the^wo eWn- 
tries.® Thus, a hun<h*ed miles, on %n emergency, are frequently 
beiqg done in Austr^^a, by veiy miserable looking * Bosl&imtea* 
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in £fteen hours, without proparatiooi and off grass. Eighty miles 
consecutively, and seventy miles three or four days following, are 
constantly being done in the routme of business, in like manner. 
1 myself hav|^ done these things and more* • 

In a journey of 400 miles, which I have several times had to 
perform, T have started with two fat horses unused to work, riding 
one and leading the other with a small pack on bis back, changing 
the saddle occasionally from one to the other. Tho 400 miles 
were always accomplished without trouble in eight days; and 
after three days’ rest the horses were quite fit to return at the 
same speed. My business, however, usually detained me from 
a week to a fortnight in town ; when I returned as I came ; always 
doing the last fifty miles ^y one o’clock A.M., and turning out 
, my horses somewhat weary, but with plenty of fat and fiesh 
about them, ready to repeat the same journey after a week’s rest. 
At night they were hobbletl out, usually on very scanty grass, 
and never tasted artificial feed of any sort. * • The grass for 

lihe first 250 miles was excessively scarce, much more so than is 
ever known in Victoria, for instance. These I give as instance 
of ordinary work on fair horses. * • ♦ I rode 13 J stone on 
these occasions ; and could have done lOQ miles the last day in 
fifteen hours, had I desired it.” 

* There is this to be said in connection with the horses that can 
do the amount of work described in the above passage, namely^ i 
that when brought to India, and even when treated there to what 
is to them an unknown luxury, regular feeds of corn, they could 
not go through anything like the same amount of exertion without 
falling away deplorably in condition and becoming in fact knock- 
ed up# Deprivation of water alone has in India the most trying 
effects upon them, which may be due to their never having been 
inured in their own country to thirst. But it is chiefly owing, 
we Suppose, to the effects of this climate upon their stamina' that 
they cannot do in Inffia anything like the same work that they 
can in Australia ; while the com we are obliged to give them 
.^ere seems not to afford an equal degree of support to their power 

■ and endurance as the nutritious grasses of their native 
found to do. Nevertheless the Water is a valuable 
L of remount. The^reeders of the Colony are begin- 
i and more to really the fact that it is blood and bene, 
^rted masses of flesh, that fit horse to carry a man in 
rching brdei' ; and ^ that the grand essential in every 
ided to wotk in the tropics is copious infusion of pure 
blood. This pure blood ^ain they are beginning to impbti; 
more thrfh ever ftom where it is certainly tof be found in its 
truest and most valuable fom,^mely, the Arabian di^rts. *And 
wn shall be much surprised if the character of the remouhti^^con^ 
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signed to the IntUaa market from Australia does not go ou imj^V* 
iBg every year. The Australiaa hors^ like the Ara]|>, and Ca^ 
and the Deocan pony, is at all events a natural, not an artificial 
product. That is, he owes his jiualities, such as thw are, to the 
conditions of life amid which he is bred ; and comes ‘to maturity, 
for the most part, not on the expensive luxnpes of forcing 
establishments or stud-farms managed on English principles, 
bat chiedy on the grasses which he can pick up for himself on 
Kature's own bountiful bosom. Hence he costs bis breeder next 
to ' nothing ; and the price obtained for him as a four year old, 
trifling as it is, is nearly all profit ; especially if he is sold un- 
broken, which however when our Australian friends come to 
discover their own interests in this matter they will never in a 
single . instance suffer to occur. Here exercise the Australian 
colts doubtless bestow upon themselves in kbnndauce, as they rush 
in vast phalanxes at the freedom of their own unbridled impulses 
over their native ptairies. But not until a horse has learned to 
submit his will to man’s and discovered moreover that man is 
both his master and his protector, can he be said to have made 
any progress towards acquiring that great quality, resignation, 
which shines forth so conspicuously in the Arab horse, and which 
can never be fully imparted save during early colt-hood 

It is now high time we were sounding the aud{ quo Tetn 
pedneam of old Homce ; and laying before our readers the results 
which we conceive to be indicated by the facts collected together 
in the foregoing portion of this article. 

Our first gener^ conclusion, then, may be thus stated. If it be 
considered established that it is among predatory and equestrian 
tribes that the horse reaches his highest form of excellence«rela- 
tively to military purposes ; and that, next to predatory, it is 
among oertmn pastor^ and pastoro-agricnltural, peoples that 
similar qualities are developed in him, the most thorough measares 
that can be devised should surely be instltated with the view 
of attracting to our markets the largest possible supply of horses 
of those descriptions from the countries where they are bred 
Civilisation cannot fail to exercise in Infiia, as elsew^re, itsi 
natural influence in determining the character of tbefttmMvF 
and exports that enter or leave its harbours. If London or Mvef^ 
pool had never been founded we might to this day, perhaps hanT 
hem trapping on their ritw wild animals to yield us f£e 
which, as matters stand, wo ere fain to impost from fiiboria jtk 
Hudson’s Bay. But Englishmen do not generally tfrumWo »n 

this score, they ww on the contraiy well content to import not 
only Aoirfur% b^teveit a very large portion of the brmd-stufis 
which Me required to feed the inhalfitants of those great ceaties <rf 
prosperity and licheia And.- we are undortbe Veiy. saBte Beeewdty 
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as i^pgards horses. Now that we have soicceeded in beating every 
pres^tory ^be save ourselves clean off the Surface of Hindustaa. 
we must needs submit, if we te{|uire . the services of such horses 
as such tribes alone oan rear, to impest our remounts firom eoan-< 
tries to whicn the reign of order, has not yet extended. To look 
for a horse lijfo that of the desert.Shaikh among the zemindars 
of Lower Bengal, is even more absurd than if we. should expect to 
find a breed of keen>nosed lurchers distributed among the paro> 
chial clergy of England, or a race of Hags like Dandie Dinmont’s 
famous ' Dumple ’ among the tailors of Edinburgh or Glasgow. 

At this poiut the question arises whether it would not be better 
for Government to send its own qgepts to Australia and Arabia 
for the purpose of buying horses, thiln trust to our markets Iteing 
supplied by the dealers them'selves. The former system we believe 
to be as unsound in theory as it has been proved to be difficult 
and precarious in practice, The principal objections to it are 
thus stated by one of the wisest soldiers and administrators w^ 
ever served in India ; namely, the late Brigadier-General John 
Jacob ; whose remarks on the subject are recorded as follows ia 
the posthumous work noted at the head of our article 

“ It seems to mo that if Government sends its own agents to 
purchase horses, whether in Turkish Arabia or elsewhere, it would 
by this direct and sudden interference with the usual cbaunelp of 
the trade, tend to lessen the supply passing through these chan- 
nels, without causing an equivalent increase of supply through the 
extraordinary channel. The presence, of the Government agents 
in the horse-breeding districts would of course disturb and injure 
the market for horses at Bombay^ and other places. The prices of 
horses would immediat^ be raised in the districts themselves. 
And experience prov^diat the employment of Government agency 
in business of this jjksmption is almost invariably attended with so 
mifoh difficultjr q)K4 delay as would render the purchase of the 
horses useless, so Ar as immediate service in India is concerned. 
* * • The,,gS«heral. result of Government's direct appemnee in 
the markj^ would, in this as in all other markets, be to disturb the 
comm^market, to leasen and delay the total supply, and to 
**tSl8roc?^ptice8.” 

The only mrcumstances in whidh we would not deem the above 
pndp^fully applicable are when Qovmameat* baa dccmnoa to 
|nrchaie hmrsee ..<» muee. to stud purposes. Evmi when eskh 
urchases have to he made ih.Eaglaoo^tsdf, we think the Indian 
bvernment would dn.weil oot to trust to oontnuton^ hntto sand 
its own (^Scer,or.QJ$cnrs» into tb«;Baarket to hoy. Sl^l mom neqea* 
saiy is into do thia when. Ambiah eires am -reared. A .epatol 
ag^ ehoold ^nhe sent to (^jnria for the {tonMe of 
end {Hir^uinng the hoiwa. *tI!|coia all tl»fe tos, mma to/my 
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" knowledge/^ says Burkhardt, on the very beat authority, I feato 
no hesitation in eaying that the finest race of Aroian blood- 
-horses way be found in Syria ; and that of all the Syrian dis- 

- tricts, the most excellent in this respect is the Ha^ran ; where 

- tJie horses may be purchased at first cost and chosen among the 
camps of the Arabs themselves, who occupy the pK»ns in spring 

“ time • * * It might, perhaps, be advisable for the great Euro- 
“ pean powers to have persons properly qualified employed in 
** purchasing horses for them in S 3 rria, as the best mode of crossing 
“ and ‘ennobling their own studs. Damascus would be the best 
** position for the establishment of such persons/' 

Native, that is, Arab agency is the one most likely to succeed 
in carrying out a mission like the aboije ; provided a man could be 
found not only possessed of sufficient integrity, but accustomed to 
set store by the points or conformation of a horse, instead of rest- 
ing satisfied, as the untutored Arab does, merely with pure blood. 
Arabian horses of the true blue blood, such as are alone adapted 
for breeding purposes, can never, except by some accident, come to 
India through the ordinary channel of the trade. In the desert 
itself indeed, even when broken down, such horses cost from d£‘160 
to i^300. On one occasion, when a horse of this class, having 
been sold in Arabia either through oversight or fraud, found hia 
way to Bombay, where he was purchased by a well-known turfite 
of the period, a special messenger was sent to redeem him and 
carry him hack to his native country, as soon as the mistake waa 
discovered. This was easily effected ; and the highly prized 
sire returned to Arabia. It is a common delusion that the Arabs 
won't sell their be-st horses. Their chiefs and rich men, it is true, may 
often possess certain particular favourites, which even a veryalong 
price would not tempt them to part with just at the time when a 
purchaser happens to be in the field. Neither are first class animala 
commonly carried to market, or publicly oftered for sale ; because 
every horse thus treated, and not sold, would bi thought very little 
of by its master's tribe ever afterwards. But piastres and patience 
together will have their way among the Arabs, just as all the 
world over ; and if really reliable and skilled Emissaries co q l d only 
he found for deputation on such a duty, we believe the JiiUlSF 
Government would' have little difficulty in importing from Arabitf 
itself as many horses, or even mares, of pure blood as they woul^^ 
be likely to require. It is a^mistake to suppose that tlie Arabianf' 
which carry off the bonoura of the Indian Turftare, as a rule, rf 
pure blood, or Sdoh as the Arabs themselves would send thefr 
mares to. Full of ^od blood they undoubtedly are. But with 
some ^ceptions, which hare not by the way always pdNred the. 

(Satin^isbed coumerSi such bdl^s, from a bteeder'a point 
of view, have been tbe merat cocktails. Yet these are the ikea 
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'whjcb, ivhen Arabs have been used at all in ibis manner in India 
or Australj^ have been ehiefljr> for of better, resorted to. 

Harking back, however, after the above digression, to the subject 
raised in t^e memorandum by Brigs^ier Oenersd^ Jacobr 
which we have Already quoted, H is interesting to notice that 
the very sugg^tions which its author makes, further on in the 
same paper, with the view of a spontaneous flow of horses being 
determined towards the Indian market have, only the other day, 
been adopted by the Committee now at work on the Government 
studs : with this admirable addition that, not only has the promise 
been held out to dealers all the world over of a certain number 
of reraou^fts being purchased from them at certain places in India 
every year, but liberal rewards, or prizes, have been offered for 
the best horses, or sets of horses, that may be brought by them 
to this country. The xSeasure thus instituted is decidedly a step 
in the right direction ; and* can hardly fail, we think, to procluce 
good fruit in time ; provided it be not interfered with by remount 
agents ; and tbs task of selecting horses be left as much as possible 
in the hands of officers commanding regiments and batteries. 
We never yet saw an Indian horse-^market bestridden by a * Colos- 
sus ^ in the form of a Government Remount Agent, without 
injurious consequences both to the interests of Government and 
to the market itself being perceptible. Not if a Colonel Thorn- 
hill or a Mr. Hallen could be secured for every one of these 
appointments, would we advocate their being revived. There 
seems little danger either of this being done, under the regime 
recently inaugurated. In, the interests' of the Madras array, it 
is mqph to be desired that all existing arrangements of this 
natiive were about to be abolished. An official correspondence 
took place on the whole sul^ect in Bombay, during Sir W. 
Mansfield’s term of office as Oommander-in-Chief of the army of 
thdt Presidency. His Excellency’s reasons for condemning as 
he did the maintflbince of local agencies such as those now 
referred to, were published in July lb63, among the Proceedings 
of the Bombay Government ; and appeared to us then, as they 
do no^to be clear add conclusive. 

^ ^If'^lmdition to the admirable means already used, at the 
Instance of tbe present Stud Committee, tdliaids inducing the 
^orse-breeders of other countries* to bring their young stock to tbe 
Bodian market, it is worth while enquiring how far the^ Turf 
^^mits of^being Uftitized fof tbe jpromotion of the same end. Speak- 
of the Indian Turf generally as it now presents itself to the 
view, we cannot say dmt imy very marked oonnectm is apparent 
between^ts interests and belongings on the one hand, and the 
jwevalenoe of horses cf the v^ut< domu - in the dc^lmf Itables 
the other, Most of ite prusea m iron by AimUaliaa geldings ; 
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some of which, though worth, perhaps, five hundred sovereignr for 
racing purposes, would not be found woitii as xoi^ rupees if 
appicoticed to any faooest calling. A certain limited number of 
English maws and stallions^ it is true, are aimu^ly landed at 
Calcutta, in the hope of their being able to win a race. What 
with the climate and their own acquired or inherited infirmities, 
this is more than they can always achieve. They themselves, of 
course, are useless as remounts, and we confess we doubt the extent 
of the benefits they confer on the local horse supply, even when 
they have the luck to get drafted into the stud. At ail events it 
is a poor service for the local Turf to render, to attract debilitated 
and prematurely used-up animals of this stamp to our s^^ores. It 
would probably be better for Governjpent to import its own stud 
horses and mares from England or Arabia direct, than trust to the 
stranded wrecks of a third-class Turf passing occasionally into 
their possession for breeding purposes. • 

The only way, or at all events the mostf marked way, in which 
we have ever in this country seen the Turf contributing to aug« 
ment the supply of useful horses vras under the old regime at 
Byculla, when the principal races advertised in the annual pros- 
pectus were for Amb horses only^ The importation of horses 
of this description certainly received a powerful stimulus in 
consequence. The old * Dealers* Plate* for example, with its 
sixty or seventy horses entered, used to be worth at least a thou- 
mnd pounds without any betting. Almost every Arab that landed 
in Bombay in the course of the season was looked on by some 
fond admirer as a possible winner next year of this great stake. 
Although very often the destined winner would be bought, by a 
fluke, or in a lot for i?50, yet good judges have sometimes^^paid 
as much os from <31^250 to j£?400 for a freshly landed horse whose 
blood and figure pointed him out as a racer. Hence, horses that 
had been bought a few weeks previously at Basra or Kobait by 
the Arab middlemen for <^20, and which, when landed in 
Bombay, were not really worth more than £b0, save when 
regard^ as so many tickets in a lottery, came to command prices 
which were highly remunerative to their importers, an^tended 
in an equal measmre to ensure the continued importationoPJPHfc 
horses viA the Persiatil Gulf to Bombay. This, we believe, 
not merely tbo geographical position of Bombay relatively tr 
Arabia, had much to say tovi(^rds making the western capital the 
chief seat of the Arab horse-trade in India ; well towards 
filling the ranks of the mounted branches of the Bomtoy arniy 
horses, and so obntributing in no small d^ree to the 
omcio^yand prestige of that army itself, throughout ^inany a 
mnpaigD, and on many a hatd-fougnt field. No doubt tho favour 
diown to Arab horses by the framers of the Byculla and Poona 
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taop-prosp^nses bad the eflfect of naiaiog the value of those Arate, 
during theg first seasoa at least, to a fictitious sum. But thou, 

had it no" been for that, perhaps not above one-half of the large, 

well-bred, weight-carrying Arabs that were landed at fiombt^ m’ 
the course or evety season woirld ever have left Basra, On the 
whole, tlierefme, we arc disposed to think that the policy by which 
the Bombay l^rf was, and to some extent still is made to replenish 
the local horse-market with renronuts of groat and acknowledged 
value, was a sound one ; and one which might well be imitated 
throughout India generally, yfe would wish, indeed, to see soma 
such system fostered, not only at the Presidency towns, but at 
the principal up-country station^ as well. In former days, when 
^ dealers used to traverse India with their stringSra perennial flow 
^ of remounts was kept passing through many districts now quite 
cut off from all but ‘distant sources of supply ; and many is the 
! good horse that has beeu picked fresh from a lot at Meerut, 

; Benares, and Cawnpore. The railways have certainly changed 
the old order of things ; and even if Queen’s Plates for Aralw were 
instituted at ever so many mofussil stations, there would be some 
risk of the horses entered being taken straight to tho scene of 
contest in lioi'se-boxes. But for every horse that an Arab dealer 
entersforaraice, he generally has half a dozen that he thinks 
. merely of selling ; and for the sake of disposing of these latter, he 
would probably call halt wherever ho thought purchasers were 
to be fouud. If asked why we would make the Queen’s Plates 
for Arabs only, and not /or alt horses suitable for military pur- 
poses, we would explain that by means of the former stipulation 
we would ensure every competitor being more or less suitable for 
theses purposes, and avoid the heart-burnings which would inevi- 
tably attend the working of any proviso admitting other kinds 
of horses ivhen approved of. Moreover, there can be no racing 
between Arabs and Walors, unless the latter are without any 
real pretensions to^acing form. An Aa.strrtlian horse not worth 
a ten pound note for any other than Turf purposes, if worth any- 
, thing at all for these, will stride clean away from such au Arab as 
a bog btmter or a ma» going on a campaign .would do well tO' 
so much of his useless * Ooveruntout paper in order that 

t ie might ma'ke his own. In thus advocating the establishment 
f a number of ' Queen’s Plates ’ at suitable centres for maiden Ajabs 
only, we honestly believe we are mdicating the most premising' 
form which couU. be imported ip t^is country to that modicani 
estate patronage which it seems to be one of the first [maotples 
of the, British Constitution for the powers that be to bestow upon 
the Turfi Prizes oflbred for ’the best sets of horses lan df^ Pt 
the Presidencies will work as regards an inteli^eut 
toen like the ColtHual breeders, These mortly know the 
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remount that are wanted ; and the results of the first few com- 
petitions for prizes will effectually teach such of tb€|||i as do not. 
The Arab horse-dealers, on the contrary, haTe their own rooted 
idias on matters of this nature, Spavinea they ]pok upon as 
wicked inventions of English vets. They see the Bombay turf- 
ites paying long prices for animals which a few sl^irt weeks ago, 
were carrying burdens of dates on their backs in Syria ; and then 
risking thousands in settling which of their purchases is the fastest 
for two miles. This amounting in their eyes to little short of 
m<adness, they are the less prepared to learn anything on the 
subject of horse-flesh from those who do not believe in Muhara- 
mjid. Their horses might be rejected by committee after com- 
mittee for the most palpable defects ^ But they would set it all 
clown to thoir nctseeh^ or else to their not having succeeded in 
bribing the presiding officer to their heart s content ; and would go 
on importing their own stamp of auinufl to the end of the chapter. 
The Turf and its prizes are the only way we know of by which 
these dealers can be attracted in the* largest possible numbers 
to Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta ; for horses are supposed to 
gallop ill all shapes ; and the higher the prices that are obtain- 
able, the brisker and better will the market grow. Therefore, 
wo have no hesitation in saying, let a large share of our Viceroy^s 
and OoverrioiV Cups be for niaukai Arabs only, landed in India 
in the course of the previous sea.son ; and then we predict each 
Presidency town, and not merely Bombay as heretofore, will soon 
become the centre of an Arab horse trade, such as it will bo 
easy to sr^nd radiating all over the country. Neither will tho 
racing itself deteriorate in quality owing to the change. A notable- 
falling olf will bo witnessed no doubt in the matter of iime^ The 
Arabian is a sacldle-liorso, not a racer. Yet he is so honest and 
game and true, and sometimes develops moreover, after a long 
course of training, such a very considerable turn of speed, *ihat 
few prettier contests are witnessed on oiff Indian Turf than 
when tho flag has dropped in front of a field of Arabs. Men 
who look only at their stop-watches while a race is being run may 
be disappointed. But not they who love to Took on horaeiygcing. 

The important question must now bo considereci, howTSf^it 
is possible for the ludian Government to erqate for itself in tli® 
country an indigenous sujjply of horses such as it requires, A decr^ 
of the Turkish authorities * has already, on one occasion, cutoff 
India for two whole years from its supply of AraB horses. Siniste^. 
rumours reach us while we write that a similar embargo is agdin 
about to be laid on the same trade. We certainly never heard of 
any country refusing to avail herself while she might of a^^valuable 
impofb, merely l)ccause contingencies might one day arise to inter- 
fere with the continued enjoyment of it. And yet it is Assuredly of 
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tho utmost importance that the Government of India sliould do all 
in ife power to foster some such source of horse-supply as shall ho 
he3^oiid all Ak of such interruption. With this view, we presume, 
were the Indian studs originally . established To a ^consideri^ie 
extent they rlay l>e said to have answered their purpose as far as 
yielding a certain large number of horses from year to year can 
do so : though *we believe at a most extravagant cost to the pub- 
lic treasury. In fact when a history is written of the numerous 
millstones hanged round the neck of tho Indian Government 
which have prevented all the natural advantages of this country 
from leading to financial prosperity, if the Stud Department 
bcf pronounced a not very ponderous dead- weight, the reason can 
only be because of the enormous magnitude of some of the other 
encumbrances which will then be brought to light. Not by so 
much as one trooper of* the Madras Light Cavalry could we find 
it in our hearts to see oyr military establishments reduced, so 
long as ftt/c/ts of rupees are being expended every year iu the 
attempt to breed horses suitable for war in luxurious paddocks, and 
in the hot and humid atmosphere of Lower Bengal. 

That it wqpld be possible to obtain advantageous results by 
means of re-organizing and re-distributing .the Bengal studs we do 
not doubt. If the effects of climate upon the horse in different 
parts of tho globe were carefully scrutinized, and the breeding 
establishments were located exclusively in site.s resembling as 
clo.sely as possible in their climatic and other natural conditions, 
those localities in which hardy and valuable animals are knovvu 
to l>e bred ; and if at the same time a new s^^stern of rearing 
the stock, fashioned after the principles obtaining among the 
breedjirs of excellent saddle-horses mother countries, were introduc- 
ed, then something might be accomplished. Instead of bad imita- 
tions of the Engllsli race-horse, Government might then even expect 
to turn out fair approximations to tho commoner kinds of Aral), 
such as are bred pastoral or agricultural communities on the 
banks of the Tigris and Euphrates. How to set t^bout such an un- 
dertaking would need to form the subject of a great deal of study 
The Indian Government might well bo excused for keeping so 
^*problem “ under consideration ” as it is called, for even au 
pi usual length of time. Supposing the question ever to be taken 
we would recommend a reference being made to Mr. Carr’a 
took. Here, for example, are some of his conclusions on the all- 
important point ^ climate : — ’ 

• That the horse, though of a very accommodating jconstitutiou, 
and of a very wide habitat, like all other animals is vpry mate- 
rially ittfluenced by the cltmato in which he exists. That a 
suitable one is as material tq^ his perfection as is Hood oa» food. 
That the horse most excels, in proportion to his size and figure 
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in a hot and dry climate * * * That his utility is varioti^ in 
varioas localities ; and corresponds to the fitness of t||^ climate in 
which he lives. That in the hot and moist climate he sinks to the 
^epest debajemeat. That it is a fact— rand one easy cd verification 
— that every race ef horses without exception which nas acquired 
any celebrity in the saddle is either bred in a hot apd dry climate, 
or traces its celebrity to strains of blood originally derived from 
such climates. ♦ ♦ ♦ You cannot breed as bad a horse inch for 
inch in' the Sahara, as on the fenny banks of the Hooghly. 
|The dry climate of the Sahara invigorates the first, the damp 
climate at the mouth of the Ganges undermines and impoverishes 
the constitution of the other. The firat will perform much more 
than the EugUshman would anticinate from his figure ; the 
other, far less. In the one climate, he is stout, abstemious, 
mettlesome, and hardy, in proportion to Bis figure ; in the other, 
he is peevish, soft, washy, relaxed, and •unenduring even in spite 
of a good figure. * * In the dry climate he agreeably surprises ; 
ill the damp, disappoints. In whatever country I have been, in 
the old world or in the new, in the northern or the southern 
hemisphere, these results have forced themselves on* my observa- 
tion. # • ♦ * * From a long and attentive consideration, as 
well as from considerable experience on the subject, I have come 
to couhider climates suited to the horse in the following order 

1st. — Dry and hot. 4th.— Damp and temperate. 

Snd. — Dry and temperate. 5th. — Damp and cold. 

3rd.— Dry and cold, ! 6th.— Damp and hot. 

Mr. Carr’s idea of what a stud-farm designed for the production of 
useful horses ought to be is given by him in the following woej^ls 

“Could t have a site and all facilities for saddle-horse breeding 
in Australia, just cut out to iny fancy, I wouW have it in this way. 
On a flat of poorisli salty soil, I would grow oaten and barley hay. 
This, for nine mouths out of the twelve, shodU be the food of the 
stud. ^ Between the hay-racks where the horses were fed, and the 
watering place, I would have a mountain base, rugged, rocky, and 
steep ; over this the horses should travel daily to water, and back 
again to their feed. The distance to be accomplished 
depend in a great measure on the steepness of the mountain, an(^ 
be graduated besides to the various ages of the horses ranging 
say between teu miles a day for the four year old horses, and two 
miles a day for those under a year. Duriog^the three spring 
months ol the year, I would indulge the stud with abundance of 
luxurious^ grass and salty herbage, water easily aecessible ; and 
almost a complete cessation from toil The site of my breeding- 
ground should be in the most favouied path of the hot wiud, and 
m the most arid district that could be found. 
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If another chapter of bis book the ' following striking passage 
occurs : — ^ 

A horse that has not occasionally thirsted from his youth, is 
of little use in many parts of Australia. Nothing, I ani persuaded, 
is more usefiU than an early but moderately conducted initiation 
into those hardships which, to be easily borne, should early become 
habitual. Let not^the breeder fear, then, to keep his horsey athirst 
in the blazing sun ; let his lessons be gradual and progressive ; let 
him earIy.know hunger, and how to bear it. But whilst his trials 
are frequent and severe, beware that they be not excessive. Of this 
hie growth and condition must be the indices. When you have tried 
him with suffering ; regale him with plenty ; let him feast as well 
2 is fast ; keep up Ins spirits, ^ud his condition. So he will become 
enfeoffed of resignation, endurance, and vigour ; and a hundred 
times more patient, capalde, and robust than if he were reared iii 
the enervating lap of luxuty and abundance.” 

But we consider ourselves relieved from all necessity of inquir- 
ing into the principles which ought lo bo followed if an attempt 
were to be made to remodel the Government studs now existing 
in" this country; because we happen to he strongly of opinion 
that .the Indian authorities should cease from horso- breeding 
altogether and limit, or perhaps it should rather bo 
' their action in this matter to affording encouragement and assis- 
tance to the inhabitants of India themselves in breeding horses such 
as would be serviceable to them in their own daily avocations, 
and available at the same time for the public service. With- 
out goiug the length of saying that the political economists of a 
riper generation may perhaps number all studs maintained by 
Govemiments in one and the same category with Frederick the 
Great's establishment for breeding grenadiers, we yet think that 
nothing short of the clearest necessity should ever induce a 
Go^rnment to take upon* itself functions and industries which 
rightly belong to tH® community at large. Failure in the special 
oliject aimed at is sometimes the least of the evils which follow, 
wherever this is done. Moreover, the attempt itself is made 
tinder altogether abncftmal and unnatural conditions, when regard- 
ed Aifbm a commercial or business point of view. Thus, if a 
^ivate borse-breeding company were to select the site of their 
establishment without regard to any other consideration than its 
proximity to their own head-quarters, such company would in 
^1 probability s^n die a natural deatli. The latter, however, 

a contingency to , which Governments are less liable, for when 
anything of tbe nature of a financial crisis supervenes, , an in- 
come-ta^ can always be imposed. Hence, to our thinking, the 
expediency of Governments 4iolding aloof &om all such Under- 
takings, and leaving them to those who must cither carry them 
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o\it on sound principles, or, failing in that, be driven from the 
field. 

Apart, however, from political economy altogetlflr, wc very 
much doubt the ffasibility of trying to imitate artificially or 
systematically those conditions of life which, wberl the horse is 
subjected to them naturally, and in the service of those who 
breed him, make him what he becomes. Nature is one thing, 
art another. And even if Mr. Carr himself had the "direction of 
the studs of the Indian Government, we do not think he could 
ever turn out, witli all his Spartan principles and imitative pro- 
cess, horses of such a useful stamp as are still bred to somo 
small extent by the agricultural classes of Western India. If the 
Supreipo Government were to take a comprehensive ^ew of their 
wide dominions, they could not but discover numerous' localities 
not only presenting conditions of climata and population some- 
what resembling* those amid which borsgs adapted for war are bred 
in other parts of the world, but in which numbers of excellent horses 
have actually been produced from time immemorial. If thoso 
who have not made this matter their 'study would like to have 
some recognised authority quoted in support of such a statement, 
we would refer to Captain Henry Shakespear ; who, as an oflScer 
of the Nizam's Cavalry, and subsequently as Commandant of 
the Naegpur Irregular E’orce, had abundant opportunities of 
gratifying his thirst for information on all questions connected 
with the horse-supply of this country. And here is what he 
has written in his well-known work which is referred to at the 
head of the present article : — 

I am quite convinced that no foreign horse that is imported 
into India — except the Arab which comes from a hot climate — 
can work in the sun and in all weathers, like the horse bred*m the 
Deccan. Now, in the Marhattah and Pindaree campaigns, those 
large bodies of freebooters — for they cau scarcely be called anything 
else — procured their horses chiefly from tha,Deccan ; and these 
wonderful little horses, making their marches of sixty miles a 
day, for a time completely baffled our best cavalry. The breed 
of the Deccan horse, according to the best^ information from the 
natives, was highly improved in the beginning of this eeujtury, 
by a cross of Arab horses and mares, five hundTed of which were 
obtained by the Nizam and the nobles of the city of Hyderahai:! 
direct from Arabia. This cross shows itself in a very marked 
manner in the form of the smaller Deccan horse. • * These 
have the fine limlis, broad forehead, and mucti of the docility 
of Arabs and have been mistaken for them. They have all 
the enduring properties of the Arab, and are much bettei^ adapted 
for top use of the Irregular horseman than any other bred or 
imported, * * * « • E^teeawar was a large and 
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l»Iofd horse ; having what few large horses have, fine lean heads ; 
and, with i||uch snbstaiice below the knee, they wfere admirably 
adapted for cavalry chargers. Oavernment Studs iroke tip 

ul/ the nat^e private breeding establishments ; fsr these latter 
€ould only pay if patronised by Government » ♦ ♦ The 
Jiyderabad country alone is capable of rearing two or three thou- 
sand horses a "year, if encouragement was given. ♦ ♦ * 

The farmers require encouragement and remunerating prices, 
and the Marhattah horse-breeder as be is really fond of and 
understands the animal, would soon produce a very fine breed 
of horses. The Nizam’s Irregular Cavalry regiments in former 
years, that is .before 1848, procured nearly all their remounts 
in their own country. » ♦ j have seen both breeds of horses* 

, work ; and the well-lged Deccan horse is (juite as capable of 
long marching as the Arab ; or at least as such 'Arabs 
as the silahdars of Irre'^ular Cavalry can afford to procure. 
Indeed, if care is taken to admit only the low and blood 
Beematoorisy he is capable of working with any horse iu* 
the world. He has all the best points of the high-bred Arab, 
without his very fine skin, irritable temper, and rather long pas- 
terns ; and he has generally better feet. The Deccan throughout 
was the country whence the immense number of horses requii^ by 
• the Marhattas was supplied. It furnished their armies for a 
lengthened period and through many years of warfare, ” 

The first edition of the work from which the above is an ex- 
tract was published in 1860 ; and we suspect the indigenous breed 
of horses have neither been multiplying nor improving since them 
The latest attempt wo ourselves have ever seen to raise regiments 
of IrDeguIar Cavalry mounted principally on horses of native 
origin was that made by the late indefatigable General IJoutson, 
durmg the latter portion of the great mutiny. Tim animals- 
which were then got together were perhaps a little tliree-cornored 
looking and undersi^Sd ; shewing signs, in fact, of the neglect fron^ 
which these once fine breeds have suffered during the last twenty or 
thirty years. "But the writer can bear testimony to the extra- 
ordinary powers of endurance which they exhibited. One regiment 
was mounted entirely on mares ; the other on entire horses. The 
llh^ter made a little too much noise to be convenient in the pre- 
sence of an enemy ; but the horses in its ranks were not generally' 
vicious. They bad been reared neither iu herds nor shut up in 
Joose boxes, but tfh it were at their breeders' own doors. Thereibrd^ 
they were friendly, companionable, and accustomed to yield tbeie 
wills to man’s. 

It ma/tbus be fairly accepted as an estahUehed fact that a 
remount, not of one, but ^ several excellent breeds of. llbrses 
exists in many parts of this country. The distri^ in wbic^ soch 
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reraounts do oxist are undoubtedly those in whieh the aotldtr 
of Government in the matter of horse-breeding s\;.ould now \)e 
developed. To the civil officers of those districts would naturaHy 
be intrusted the task of carrying out the object aj^rned at. No- 
expensive establishments would be required. Arabian atalliona 
located in suitable centres would commence the good work. 
JJorso shows, with at first very liberal prizes, an3 the strong in- 
fluence of the chief civil officer of the district would gradually 
serve to open the eyes of the landholders to the fact that the 
services of the Government stallion could not be fully taken ad- 
vantage of, or the promised prizes secured, until they themselves 
took to importing mares of a superior stamp. A population which 
sends its female children to school, and subscribes for the diffusion of 
vaccination and English medicine, merely for the sake of annual , 
pats on the back from a Lieutenant-Governor or Commissioner, 
would be easily moved in tlie dircctiorf of horse-breeding ; provided 
of course horses, and not cotton, or riee, formed the natural product 
of the district where the experiment was tried. When once the 
discovery was made that a farmer, by investing in a superior mare, 
could utilize both herself and hef colts in a variety of ways, at 
a comparatively small cost for keep, until the latter were fit to be 
sold as four year olds as cavalry or artillery remounts, at prices rang- 
ing from i?3Q to X^ 6 () a bead, the demand might then be left, as of' 
old, to keep up the supply ; without any special encouragement from 
Government in the form of shows, if these were objected to on 
the score of expense. Not only should no inducement be held 
out to breeders to enter their stock for the prizes of the Turf ; but 
nothing should be done tow^ards breaking down the natural line 
of separation existing, as we Udieve, between the colt bred to^.distin- 
guish himself in mere contests of speed, and him designed for 
the * tented field ' and the line of march. The^system advocated 
al)Ove of aboli-shing all remount agencies, and leaving commaiMing 
officers to buy their own remounts wherever^^tliey are to be pro- 
cured, would Lave the effect of distributing the Government 
demand over the wliole country, instead of its stagnating as at 
present in the Presidency towns. This of Stself would powerfully 
stimulate and augment the supply. The country in short would ' 
gradually become stocked up to the limit of its natural capabilitif ? 
or resources with excellent horses, distributed over thousands of 
villages and hamlets ; and not massed in dep 6 ts, like the produce 
of the present Government studs, so as to be lis&le to be harried 
wholesale by a temporarily victorious enemy, whenever India 
might again become the theatre of war or mutiny. 

been our object in the earlier pages of this article 
to survey the circumstances in which horses famous for military 
uses are reared in the countries where they are met with 5 and 
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to (iemonstrate that animals answering that description are no- 
where brecJi on the principles followed by the producers of first 
class stock in England ; we have further tried to establish this 
conclusion, iftmely, that not only analogy, but facts actually exist- 
ing before our eyes, tend to prove that though wo must be 
content to ^mppr^ horses of the desert.Arab's war-nurturod stamp, 
yet remounts highly suitable for every requisite purpose can bo 
bred in large numbers by the agricultural classes of numerous 
portions of India itself, if Government will only be true in this 
matter to its own interests, and to the first axioms of the science 
of political economy, by creating and maintaining an open market 
for the stock thus bred, and by carefully abstaining from all in- 
terference on its own part. The principles which we have been 
asserting will, we belie^^, be found to stand the test of experiment, 
because they have all been deduced from the results of actual 
experience, the experience ^hat is to say not of this writer or the 
other, but of successful breeders of useful horses in many diflerent 
quarters of the world. 

The practical conclusion which we have been aiming at in all 
that has now been advanced may, therefore, be briefly stated as 
follows. Encourage in every possible manner the importation to 
this country of horses suitable for war from every region where 
these are produced ; and at the same time leave no sound or rational 
means untried of reviving the production, within India's own borders, 
of those excellent breeds of horses for which she was long famous. 
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Wilnttosl as uneventful to Benoudba vras the half century during 
which itflTormed part of the empire of the Lodk In. Sult^tu 
Buhlol’s distribution opCerritory,^ Lucknow, Karrah and Bahraich 
are mentictjed, but Oudh is conspicuous by its absajcc. It might 
be surmised that, as iu the last days of the Tnghlaks, it was 
united with jauiipur ; and so at one time it would actually appear 
to have been ; for Tanda, one of its mahils, was held as a fief by 
a vassal 6t the- ruler of that provmce.f But this was not con- 
tinuously the case ; for, on other occasions, Oudh is mentioned as 
having separate governors of its owu ; and to their exceptional loy- 
alty and to internal tranquillity consequent thereon may perhaps be 
ascribed its almost total disappearance from history during this 
period. When in A,D. 1^91, the Emperors brother Barbak, a 
prince incapable both 4 )f yielding obedience to his suzerain, and of 
commanding it from his subjects, excited a revolt in his province, 
of Jaunpur by his excessive tyranny, Khau Khauan Lolutni of 
Oudh was among those directed by the Emperor Uv aid in its sup- 
pression.! When again, ’in A.D. 1517, Jalal Khan Lodi joinetl 
in a conspiracy to dethrone his brother Ibrahim, the son of 
Mobarik Khan Lodi, governor of Oudh, '' took side with those who 
endeavoured to thwart his ambitious designs, thougli rectitudo 
of purpose and purity of cause not invariably ensuring success, 
be w«is defeated by Jalal Khan, and compelled to retreat tempo- 
rarily to Lucknow.§ Two years later, with equal loyalty and 
better fortune, Sheklizada Muhammad Firmulli of Oudh combined 
with the governors of Behar and Ghazipur to quell a revolt of 
Islam Khan, governor of Karrah*|| 

* Briggs' Feiifihta I, 561, v governor of Ball raich tVritJr 

t Tanda (with Sahsarara) was ta I, .560), so Kbdn Khunaji Lolniju 
given to Husain Khan, father of Sher who was of equal rank >/ith liim ('both 
Khan, by Jamal Khau, Governor of of them being eininierate«l by I'erish- 
Jaunpur (Briggs* ^rishta ’ II, 09). ta (I, 564-5) among •' forty-four 

Jamal Khan was appointed to that officers of distinction,’^ was jirobably 
office ill 1492. {CalaiUa Review^ I86a, governor of Oudh, and (ho mciiliouof 
lio. XLI, p. 133.) The reasoning in th« that province refers to liim exclusive- 
text is doubtful howe^r ; it is not ly. 

certain that Tanda formed part af § Briijgs* Ferisliia 1, 592. Wlio 
Oudh before the time of A kbar. this Mubarik Klifin Jiodf was is not 

» t Briggs' Ferishta I, 669. Tho pas- very clear, but ho wan prolxibJy 
sage we refer to does not actually say a son of Barbak Lodi, governor of 
that Kh^n Khdu^ti Lohaui was gover- Jaunx^ur. l^arbak- had a son of 
nor of Oudh; it rhns Hiat Sikandar that name {10. 1. 568) and a 

ordered Kala Tahar, Bhekhzada Mubarik Khan Lodi, (though he did 
Muhammad Firmulli, Huniaioon not succeed K;irljak) was Governor 
Khan Shirwdni' and Khdn Khdndn of Jaunpur about 1408. (Ibid. 574). 
Lohandfrom Oudh to unite with The governor of Knrrali mentioned 
Mubarik Khan of Karrah and march in tbe preceding note was ]^Ubdrik 
■‘against the rebels.'' Shekifzada Khan Lolianl (/6* t, 569). 
Muhiuumad Firmulli wad at that time l| Briggs’ Feriahta 1. 593. 
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So brief nras the connection with Oudh of the Lohinis of B«^ar 
that ifc would involve no grave inaccuracy to say th^ the house 
of ttodi was succeeded by that of Taimyr, fiabar, who established 
the latter on the throne of Dehli, was for the first twos years after 
his accession busily occupied on the west of India ; out in 1528 
the long remembered “ terrors of the Mugbul* hdmet began 
to be feit in Oudh. A body of Afghans still held out in that 
province, and a force which Bahar had despatched against them lu 
the previous year had been defeated by their chief Baban. 
B4bar was not one. to brook such a disgrace ; and accordingly 
inarched in person into Oudh. The Ganges was crossed near 
Bangarman in the middle of March 1528 ; Lucknow was passed 
six days later, and a week afterwards Babar pitched his camp 
five or six miles from Ayodhyd, at the junction of the Ohogra 
and the Sarju. His chief object had alreacly been accomplished ; 
for, on the very first day of bis halt, his* lieutenant, Chin Taimur 
Sultan, sent him intelligence of the defeat of the Afghan com- 
mander, and the flight an<l dispersion of his array. But Babar, 
like Othniel the son of Kenaz, who both judged Israel and 
went out to war/* was prepared, as soon as he thrust the sword 
into the scabbard, to occupy himself with the details of civil 
government ; so he devoted himself to “ settling the affairs of Oudh 
and the surrounding country.** { 

How long he halted, or the exact nature of the settlement he 
made, we may not know ; for, though we have his autobiography, 
there occurs at this point in it a gap most tantalizing to the his- 
torian of Oudh, which cannot be fully supplied from any other 
source. In such intervals of peace as he vouchsafed to Hiiidfi^ran 
.his martial spirit found congenial recreation in the chasejfc that 
^‘mimicry of noble war;** and, shortly after his arrival at 
AyodhyA ho laid aside the pen for the bunting-spear, and set 
out on an excursion to the north of the river Ghogra ; nor does 
ho tell us anything miore of his doings for several months subse- 
quently. But, at tho same time, what he wrote in the volume 
of* a book he illustrated, so to say, by the visible marks of his 

• As to the use of this name with prowess alone that such fame is to 
regard to Babar, see Elphinstone, 4th be achieved ; Macaulay in speaking 
Edition, 335,305. of the splendour sometimes dis*^' 

+ Regarding this expression see played by Warren Hastings says that 
a very interesting note in Elliot's ** even now after the lapse of more 
History of India I, 276.633. In the than fifty yej^r- .... nurses sing 
same note, and in the third volume p. “children to sleep with a jingling* 
168, aie given instances of dreaded “ ballad about the fleet horses and 
warriors M’hos^jnere ludhes “ acted as “ richly caparisoned horses of Sahib 
a powerful’ sedativeV ou those who “ Warren Hostein.'*, * 

Jieard or produced an exactly Babai^s M&noin, 
opposite effect* Nor is it by martial • 
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progress he imprinted on the territories he passed through, and 
supplemental by actions the record whereof is indelibly graven 
in the meimry of man ; and thus we learn that Ids zeal for the 
faith of Islam, which had been so marvellously quicfceneil by his 
victory over'the Pagan Sanga, and seems to have been an 
ese post fdcto reason for his memorable expedition against the 
Kana,* * * § had been suffered to flag in the interval between that 
event and his coming into Oudh. The evidence of a inosquo 
yet standing still shows that he erected a material momi men t of 
Ids visit to Ayodhya ; and we further know, that in doing so he 
contrived to accomplish the twofold result so dear to Muhammadan 
invaders of this country, of simultaneously raising a place of 
worship for themselves and desecrating one of the sanctuaries of 
the heathen ; for Babar s mosque and Rama's birthplace form 
the subject of one and fhe same picture ! J A second memorial of 
the Mughul's sojourn in ♦his vicinity, of a different description, 
exists in the religion yet professed by the chiefs of Masanpur, tho 
premier Rajas of Eastern •Ondh. He visited the province a second 
time in the year 1529 ; but the scone of the events winch then 
took place lay near Lucknow and Dalmau, and they are therefore 
foreign to the history of Benoudha. 

Hurnaydn, Babar's son, did not much honour Benoudha with 
- his presence, and there was a very obvious reason for the fact ; 
his rival Slier Shah generally excluded all possibility of his doing 
so. Early in Humdydn's reign, Sher Shab, then known by the 
more bumble designation of Sher Khan, commenced to rear the 
fabric of that power which was ultimately to extend over the 
whole of Hindfistau, and by the end of the year 1539 had inflicted 
such sm disastrous defeat on Humayun that he wiia of>liged to 
retire to Agra. Sher Khan thereupon remained master of all the 
country eastward from Kanauj, and proceeded to recover Bengal 
and^to put all his former territories into a state of order § lie bad 
already assumed th^^itle of king, and influenced by the insalubrity 
of Gaur, the old capital of Bengal, fixed the seat of government 
at Kbaspur-Tauda, || about forty miles south-east of Faizabad. 

* After this expedition Babar as- was very pndjably due to its having 
jmmed the title of Ghazi. been the priuci{>ai town in one of the 

After the captare of Oenares by jdgfrs which’ his father had held and 
Shahabuddin, his army is specially of which he himself received a royal 
stated to have destroyed^esrly one grant on liis father’s death It was 
thousand temples, aftd to have raised probably tho residence of the deputy 
'fhosques on their foundations (Elliot's by whom the district of the same 

History of India, II, 223). name was governed. (lb, II., 105.) 

X Faizabad Report, facing p. 21. Regarding Khaspur Tandg Mr. Oar- 

§ Elphmstoue, 4th edn. 390 negy gives the following information 

It Ilriggs’ Ferishta, 11, 247. Slier in the Akbarpur Tehsil Heport 
Shah’s selection of Hliaepur Tauda ** It is afUrmod that the Bhanfbrmer- 
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Benoudha was thus again raised by Sber Sh&b to the dignity *o{ a 
metropolitan province. f 

The Sur Ring might at this time recall with complacency the 
profitable account to which he bad turned the impqjrtant etrong- 
holds of Raht&s and Chan&r ; he was accompanied also by his 
son Selim Shah» who possessed quite Napoleon’s partiality for 
bricks and mortar, and to a combination of these two causes may, 
we think, be attributed a gigantic undertaking with which he is 
credited, the simultaneous erection of fifty-two substantial for- 
tresses ; among them, Shergarh on the right and Selimgarh on the 
left bank of the Qumti bear the names of father and son. This 
fact gives rise to two reflections. In the first place, we stated that 
the Muslim parcelled out tho province constructed by Vikrami- 
ditya into smaller jurisdictions. But stillj^^according to Sir Henry 
Elliot,. its conformation was not totally obliterated ; it comprised 
just fifty-two pargand^* a Persian terminology, be it observed, 
and so significative of the alleged division having been effected by 
the Muslim. Is there then no relation between the fifty-two forts 
of the one story and the fifty -two parganas of the other? The 
former, we conceive, is the foundation of the latter, supported, 
perhaps, by a vague popular conjecture that a violent contraction 
of the Urdu word for fifty-two constitutes the first syllable of 
BenoudUa. In the second place, Sher Shah is said by Elphinstone 
to have laid the foundation of that revenue system which, 
when completed by Akbar, became so celebrated for the benefits 
it conferred on India, And why not ? How often has invention 
failed to obtain recognition of its merits ? How often has genius 
sighed— sw vos non vobis ? On this hypothesis, it would appear 
probable that Benoudha was the favoured region into which the 

ly cleared this part of the district of ** district of Khowaspur Tauda 
jungle and having established a vil- “(Briggs* Ferishta II, 105). lAs to 
Jage therein they gave to it the name “ Taocia Mr^^Oaruegy says “ With- 
of Khaapur, because it was their “ in two miles of the latter village 
personal abode *’ (A kbarpnr Report, “(Khaspiir) was a spot on the banks 
p. 10) ; and again : “ It is traditional- “ of the Gogra w'hich was formerly 
ly asserted that one Malik Khas Za- “ largely visited by Baujaras or travel- 
hidi of Bagdad came and settled in “ ling dealers, probably because it was 
these parts some centuries ago and “ the only ferry for miles, and from 
taking up hia residence at Khaspur “ the fact that the encamping grouiJi 
he gave to it his own name, and he “of Banjaras aud the gangs of Banja- 
soon attached other villages thereto. “ ras themselves also are both known 
This seems a more likely origin to “ by the name of Tanda,6o this spot 
the name than that whvh attributes “ permanently came to be called by tlimt 
it to the Bhars.’* (M. p. 11). In “name.” (Akbarpur Report, p. 10). 
this opinion we concur.; the old • In the Tarikh-i-Firtiz Shah£ 

' name the town was Khmaapur, there are said to liave beeA the same 
■ we 'Way remark, and Ferishta men- tu^mber of flourishing parganas in 
tioivs a Kkotpoa Khan, son of Malik the Doab iu the reign of FirtSa: Shah 
Sujva, Sher Shah'p deputy in the (EUioVs Uistory oflndia, IIIj 345)- 
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eilbisquenlly famous administrative reforms v?ere first iniroduc^ \ 
for the fortifiLvith which Sher ,Shdh studded it may, we believe, oe 
to some extent identified with those named in the Ain-i-Akbari,* 
and the fact fust noted, that it was a metropolitan province, lends 
additional probability to the supposition. 

From the tinio of Sher Khan we are thus led on almost im- 
perceptibly to that of Akb(^, and as there is nothing to arrest our 
attention intermediately, we need not wish to return from the point 
we have now arrived at. Akbar divided his empire into S6bahs or 
provinces, Sarkars or divisions, and mah^ls or parganas.f The 
name of Oudh now came to bear a triple meaning ; in its widest 
sense it was a Sfibah, in its narrowest a Mab^l. ** The Sfibah of 
‘ Oudh,” says Abul Fazls translator, ‘‘is situated in the second 
‘climate. The length from Sirkar Gowreekpoor to Kinoje in- 
‘eludes 135 cose, and the breadth from the northern mountains 
‘of Seddehpoor to the Sdhbah pf Allahabad comprises 115 cose. 
‘ To the east k has Bahar ; on the north lie mountains ; Manick- 
‘ poor bounds it on the south, and Kinoje on the west. ” With 
respect to its internal economy it consisted of five Sarkars, Oudh, 
Lucknow^ Khairabad, Baliraicb, and Gorakhpur ; and in some of 
these we have, roughly repeated, the divisions before mentioned of 
the ancient kingdom of Oudli. Though the old names were now 
displaced, the Ghogra^s broad stream still placed a natural barrier 
between north and south ; the Sarkars of Bahraich and Gorakhpur 
toj^ether tallied pretty closely with Uttara Kosala, and separately 
with the smaller sub-divisions of Ganda and Uttara Kosala proper, 
Benoudha was also as in olden times bisected ; and the lesser, 
Pachhirn-rat, constituted the Sarkdr of Oudh, Purab-rat falling 
into Shrkar Jaunpur in the Sfibah of Allahabad. J 

Of the mahals comprised in the various Sarkars, a detailed list 
is gjven by Mr. Carnegy,§ but it does not claim to be more than 
“approximately correct,” and we do not therefore intend to 
dwell at any lengfli upon it. Even with its admitted defects, 
however, it is of undoubted value and contributes in an impor- 
tant degree to fill up the blank left in Sir Henry Elliot's 
maps. II Much of it, moreover, is beyond cavil accurate ; and for the 
correction of any errors there may be, peculiar facilities exist 
fb the present time, while the province is under settlement, 
and a provincial gazetteer is in course of compilation. 

« * ;(n the lists of ftarkars and Ma- } Except that the Gwarich aod 
cals, it is frequently stated that .Amodba malials lay to the north 
a certain mehal conhuns a brick or of the Qhogra. 
stone tor^ § Faizabad Report, p, !()!, 

t The Sarkar, however, existed be- fi We refer to those atta^ed to the 
fore the Sdbah was created. Supplemental Olomty, ^ 

wia’s Ajeen Akbary, 11; 1). 
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^he territorial arrangemente here described do not 'show* the 
full extcut of Akbar's connection yrith Benoudha. % more than 
ouce visited it ; in 1564 his presence was demanded in it to qiioU 
a revolt of €ik$ndar Khan and other Uzbak Chiefc, who held 
governments in the vicinity of Jaiinpur ; and scarcely had he 
returned to Agra (1666) before the Uzbaks availing themselves 
of his absence, took possession of Kana^j and Oudh. Akbar forth- 
with proceeded to Jaimpnr, and thence marched against Khan 
Zaman, the repeatedly disloyal ruler of that province, then engaged 
in the siege of Shergarh — probably the place of that name on the 
banks of the Gumtl, already alluded to as having been founded by 
Sher Sb&h. * Kban Zamau retreated first to Bdi Barely and 
then to Karrah, where he was brought to bay by Akbar, and 
lost his life in the action which ensued. Jlut the Uzbak rebellion < 
was not yet crushed ; when Akbar returned to Jaunpur, Sikandar 
Khan still held out in ** the fort of Oudfi,'* and it was not until he 
was forced to evacuate it and escape to Gorakhpur that the pro- 
vince was completely tranquillized. To* this period ‘may be as- 
signed the foundation of the town of Akbarpur, which now gives 
its name to a pargand, and contains the head-quarters of a tehsil 
sub-division. For it lies on tliq route from Jaunpur to Ayodhya 
and Faizabad, various inscriptions to be found in it bear the date 
of the year f)76 of the Hijrah cra,’f' and it is from the famous em- * 
pcror that it takes its name. Akbar like Babar set his seal upon 
Benoudha ; while, more tolerant and liberal-minded than his grand- 
father, he did not restrict himself to a place of worship for the 
professors of his own religion. He built a mosque, indeed, but 
managed to find a site for it, it seems, without destroying any 
Hindfi temples^ and following the dictates of the feeling^which 
made him sneer at Ibrahim Sharki erecting more mosques than 
bridges, J accompanied it with other buildings calculated to c^fer 
a common benefit on all classes of his subjeejg ; a fort, a fine ma- 
sonry bridge spanning the Tonsc, and a bazar constructed by his 
orders, formed the nucleus of the present town of Akbarpur.§ The 

* This was not the first time, by- marched against Mir Abdul Hahtnau 
the>bye, this worthy had attacked governor of Snrhurpur, who fled to 
liououdha. He had appropriately court for protection. (Briggs^ Ferisl^* 
commenced his career at Jaunpur by ta II, 192-3). 

seducing away, immediately on his + Akbarpur Report, p. 1. This would 
appointment to that government, a be the date of tl^ir completion pro- 
trooper who had beep fiivounte of bably, and so 8upi>ort our view tha£; 
Hu may fin’s, but had scfon been eom- they were commenced one or two 
polled to let him go. trooper years earlier, 
then fled to ’ Surhurpfir, taking one t Calcutta Renew^ Nei XLT, p 
of Zfttnaa Khanka raistpisMs with him, } 

and then lost his life in ft quarral § Akbarpur Report, p. 1. 
about her. Zamau Jlhau thereupon 
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meAory of his grandson, Shah Jah^in, is similarly perpetuated in 
the t^wns ^ Slialijahanpur and Shahssadpur, on the opposite bank 
of the Tonse to Akburpur, and connected with it by the bridge 
just meiitionjcl* • 

We explained at the outset that we selected Benoudha for our 
theme as mor^ especially connected with the old Hind6 capital 
Ayodhya, and we must therefore bear carefully in mind the gradual 
metamorphosis that was being wrought in that city. Its distinc- 
tively Hiiuld character was fast fa<liijg away before the continuous 
influx of Musalmans, and a plurality of mosques w'as added to its 
already plentiful supply by the bigot Aurangzeb. And this is the 
last circumstance that leaves any trace of its being subject to the 
imperial rulers of Delili ;.on, the one hand their doniinioti over 
Benoudha was soon to gass away, while, on the other, almost at 
.the same time, Ayodhya, shorn of its pristine splendour, was 
to cease to bo a capital, •and to sink into the humble condition 
of a suburb of the Mixslim town of Faizabad ; tbereafter too 
it was to continue its (downward course, and decline through 
the warious stages of decay, until at the prewmt time the " city 
“ of Ayodhya which is confined to the north-cast corner of the 
“ old site, is just two miles in length by about three quarters 
of a mile in breadth ; hut not one-half of this extent is occupied 
' “ by buildings, and tiio vbol i place wears a lof.k of decay.”f 
Alas, aliis, that great city I 

The decadence of Ayodhya the ancient capital severs the last 
link almost which connects Benoudha with modern history. 

But we should not feel that the goal had been fairly reached 
did we omit to notice the interesting period during which it 
still refained in the modern capital of Faizabsd, the seat of govern- 
ment of the province of Oudh. , 

Immediately on the death of Aurangzeb, was repeated the old 
story of a disputed succession. The details of the intestine 
troiibles by which tWi empire was for a time distracted are foreign 
to our subject. We take up the thread of general history 
where Muhammad Shah is seated on the throne by the two king- 
makers, the Sayyid Brothers Abdullah Khan and Husain All, 
Princes, eastern potentates especially', are supposed to be particularly 
prone to ingratitude, and not least conspicuous in this respect are 
those who have had to climb a throne ; that pinnacle of ambition 
once attained, they are but anxious to rid themselves of the means 
qf ascent, as top Aiggestive, perhaps, of the possibility of their 
being employed for the opposite purpose. Muhammad Shah, 
»o exception to tliis rule, secretly chafed beneath the thraldom of 

* Akharpur Kepoi#, p. 2, 
t Cunningbaiu’s Ancient Geography, 406. 
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his Mentors’ control, and took the earliest opportunity of ploUing 
their removal. Chief among his counsellors and donfUeratsis was 
Muhammad Amin Kh^u, ,who afterwards, for a few days, exercis- 
ed a little brief authority as Vazir, and with whom wet have no fur- 
ther concern ; and next to him came Saadat Kh4u,* under whose 
desceiidants Oudh was again destined to recover lita independence. 

Saidat Kh4n, who now held this confidential position, was 
originally a ujierchfiufc of Khorasan ; but, having been entrusted 
with a military comnjand in the imperial service, had thereby 
risen to distinction. He wtts then appointed Sfibahdar of Agra ; 
and as in that post he displaj^ed great administrative ability, and 
Oudh was in a very un$»etileil condition at the time, he was trans- 
ferred to the latter province, k singje battle with its reliellious 
barons, in which thougli having to contei^ with much superior < 
forces, he obtained a decisive victory, led to the immediate restora- 
tion of order and tranquillity. To sncli a degree was this the case 
that he found abundant leisure to take an active part in the affairs 
of other division.s of the empire. His* achievements beyond the 
frontiers of Oudh, however, belong to general history, in whichUhey 
meet with ainplerocognitiori,+ and we need not recount them here. 
The only point that yet claims our attention is that to him may be 
attributed the first commencement of the foundation of Faizabad, 
thus descrilied by Mr. Caxnegy : — ‘'The city of Faizabad was iu* 

‘‘ those days a Keorah jungle, and in this tlie Nawab was in the 
** frequent habit of shooting. Here on the high bank of the Sarju 
“ he built himself a shooting-box or bungalow, from which cir- 
“ cumstance the locality was ever afterwards known by the name 
** of Bungalow. The building is still pointed out in the compound 
of the Opium Agency, of which it is one of the out-bffices. 

“ During this rule the Dilkusha' palace is said to have been 
commenced, but ere the city was fairly founded the Nawal) was 
“ gathered to bis fathers.” 

“ He poisoned himself in A.D. 1730, leaving a well-filled trea- 
8ury.’'J: With similar disinterestedness did AchitojJhel, similarly 
unmindful of the “canon against self-slaughter, put everything 
in Order for his successors before his sudden and unceremonious 
exit frdm this worldly stage ! 

Saddat Khan succeeded by Mansur All Khan, betU.* 

known as Safdar. Jang; who in the year 1748 was rdised to the 
high dignity of Prime Mimsier, and thus became the first of, those 
famous Nawab- Vazirs, who, says Macaula.y.§ held the powr^ 

" though they did not venture to use the style of sovereignty. To < 
" the appetliiioii of N|tlK>b or Viceroy, they added that of^Virier of 

^'^IphinstoiK?, 4tb-ed., 6U. Maettulay’sKssays, Worrm 

t lh ‘»d^ 623, etc. in^i, 

i Paizabud liepur|, p. 13. 
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tilt monarchy of Hindustan just as in the last century the 
“ electors (]j|i Saxony and Brandenburg, though independent of the 
emperor, and often in arms against hiiU, were proud to style 
“ tliojoselves j)i.s Grand Chamberlaiu und Grand Marshal/’ 

At the time of S-ddar Jang’s appointment to list? premiership, 
tho Ilohilias wey* gmvviug troublesome in the north of Oudh ; and 
lie therefore contrived so to shape the course ofiinporiai policy 
as to subserve his own private ends, and rid the Buile and 
himself simuhaueously of a formidable enemy. He at first 
obtained some little success ; but fortune, disgusted at a dis- 
honourable breach of faith he committed,* speedily deserted 
him, and the Rohillas penetrated to Allaliabad without the 
Vazir’s l)oing able to hubdinj theni.*f* In this dilemma, he saw 
^ no hope of safety, but inutile assistance of the Malirattas, which 
li(3 obtained by the promise of a large subsidy. Thus strength- 
ened, he again ventured lb meet the foe, defeated their army, 
and overran their country. To such a wretched plight were'^the 
humbled Rohillas reduced that they thought themselves fortunate 
in obtaining a few villages for the support iiud maintenance of 
their ohiofs. 

Safdar Jang was soon again plunged in war, and this time 
with his nominal soverciign. On his return to iJehli he discovered 
that, during his absence his influence at court had been supplanted 
by one Jawid> a eunuch, a difficulty which he immediately 
removed by the assassination of the unfortunate Jawid. The 
exasperated emperor eagerly sought an opportumby of retaliation, 
but to such a miserably low ebb had the iinp.nial authority 
fallen, that he could only effect his purpose by setting up another 
rival to«the presumptuous offender, and Gbaziuddni, grandson of 
Asaf Jah, was the individual selected. Civil war ensued, and 
lasted for six months ; and at the end of that time it was only 
lermRiated by Safdar Jang condescending to make peace on las 
own terms, whicli w5ft that he should receive the two provinces 
of Oudh and Allahabad in lieu of the single one of Oudh which 
be had previously held In the union of those two . govern lufnts 
may be perceived the^first approach towards the i/teratiou of 
the boundaries assigned by Akl)ar to the SCibah of Oudh. 

H^afdar Jang died in the year 175^?, and was succoodf'd by his 
son ShujAuddaiilah, not through any fault of his rival Ghuzi-ud-dlit, 
who would apparently have been only loo grui.ifitr'd to oust him, 
had he found it jiossible to do so. Shujaucidaulali was left un- 
^ disturbed for two years, when the third invasion of Ahmad Sh&h 
Duraui occurred. This was entirely due to Ghazi>-ud-din’s treacher- 


• His seizure of the territory heii gash his late aUy. 
by the widow of Qaiam Khan Bau* t Klphiustoue, 6^0. 
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ons attack upon Ahmad Shah^s governor of the Panjdb,*» hut 
scarcely had the invader crossed that province beforqtClhdziuddjn 
succeeded in obtaining bis forgiveness. But though tlie chief 
criminal wasPthus pardoned, the country which had tlie misfortune 
to own him as its minister was not absolved from the consequences 
of his crime. Ahmad Shah demanded pecuniary compensation, and 
elected to obtain it by the plunder of cities, towns and provinces. 
The part assigned to (>hazi-ud-dm in the business was to proceed 
against and levy a contriVuition from Shuiauddanlah, and the task 
was no doubt thorouglily consonant with his own inclinations. But 
however ^reat his dislike of the son of his old rival, he was not 
the man to go to war for an idea, when in other directibns more 
substantial reasons for ertgaging in the same pursuit invited liis 
attention. He had advaricrii no further than FarakhabiSd when he 
received the exciting intelligence of Alirnad Shah’s retirement from 
India, so he immediately relinqui.shed (he intended expedition into 
Oudh, and ivitli the least possible delay set out on his return to 
Dehli. The single public act he performed before he started was 
characteristic of the individual who had once already provoked the 
wrath of the Durani Chhif and done so vvith impunity. Ahmad 
fi>hah had, previous to his departure, appointed Najibuddauiali, a 
noble RohilJa, commander-in-chief at Deldi ; and Ghaziuddin, com- 
pletely ignoring the appointment, bestowed 'the office on one of 
his own acllicrents, Abniad Khan Haugash, chief of Fartakhdbad. 
H.e took the pi'ecaution at the same time of strengthening himself 
by an aMiance with those over-ready mercenaries, the Mahrattas, 
and then marched on to Dehli. 

The respite Sliujauddauiuh thus obtained was of very brief dura- 
tion, however. Ghaziuddin and the Mahrattas having *a little 
leisure tirhe on their hands, entered into an agreement to turn it 
to account by taking pusso.ssion of Oudh. I^hujauddaulaij, on his 
side, prepared for the contest hy courting the friendship of Najibud- 
.daulah and his former opponents, the Rohillas. The Mahratta at- 
tack fell first on Rohilkliand, and the result of it is briefly summed 
in ihe statement that “ 1,300 villages werq destroyed in little more 

than a month, while the Rohillas were obliged to retreat for 

safety to the mountains/'* Sluijauddaulah’s own interests for- 
‘M.'ade his disregarding the critical position of his allies ; and C.e 

made a rapid march agninst riie Mulirattas, surprised their army, 
and drove them with heavy loss across the Ganges. Disturbing 
rumours now arrive<i.of Ahmad Shah’s fourth invasion, and peace 
was hastily concluded. (1759). 

The Mahratta forces were at this time divided into two bodies 
commanded respectively by Datojl Sindia and Malhar Rao Holkar. 


♦ ElphiDstoue, 656. 
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Bai:i were separa^tely eTicouutered, defeated, and almost annihilated 
liy the But uotwithatandin^ this great calamity the 

Mahratta power was not yet brotea The supreme command of 
tlieir armiosjvvas conferred on the peshwa 3 cousin, Sedasheo Rao 
Bhao, arid whatever the nation possessed either of power or 
magnificence was lirotight forth to give weiglil to Sedasheo Bhao, 
'^The news of ftie misfortunes of Sindia a*id llolkdr were only a 
“fresh stimulus to exertion ; and it seemed to be resolved hy one 
“ great and decisive eifort to put the finishing stroke to tluj cou- 
“questof Hindfistan/’ * 

The Duranis in the meantime, had not been idle, and the forces 
were now marshalled on both sides ; the splendid prize within 
grasp of the victor was the vacantf throne of Hindustan, ami a 
, subsidiary issue to be determined was whether it should bencofor- 
wavd be occupied by the Muslim or the Hind6. (3n one side were 
ranged the Mahrattas witlf many a powerful hand of Rajput auxil- 
iaries ; on the other was the Duiani host, reinforced by Najihud- 
d.aulah and the Rohlllas^ One chief of any conso<pionce alone 
remained irresolute which side to join ;j the Nawab of Oudb was 
for the time arbiter of the destinies of Hindustan. His position 
w\as diflBciilt and perplexing; on the one hand he must ally himself 
witli the enemy of his father, on the other, he must make common 
cause with the enemies of liis faith. Fully appreciating the nature 
of the situation, and conscious of the importance of securing his 
alliance, Ahmad Shah was cantoned for the rains at Anupshabr on 
the frontier of Oudh, ready to join forces wdth him if he declared in 
favour of the Muhammadan princes, and equally ready toforninonce 
hostile operations against him if he ventured to choose the opposite 
altenflitive. At length by the intervention of Najibuddaulah he 
Avas prevailed upon to throw the weight of his power into the 
Durard scale. 

The great contest commenced with desultory attacks on either 
side, which contiiUlbd until at last the Mahratt^vs began to suffer 
fr^m scarcity of provisions. The Bhao then opened negotiations, 
and Stnijauddaulah became the medium of communication lietween 
him and the chiefs fff the Durani army.§ The Nawah himself 
strongly advocatod peace, hut the far-sightedness of Najibuddaulah 
Siccurately gauged the dangers to be anticipated from neglecting 
so favourable an opportunity of crushing the Mahrattas, and the 
counsel of Shujauddaulah was overborne. How little worth is the 
strongest fortificiftioa, or the most stubborn valour of its defenders 

* Eiphiustoiie, 657. the rightful successor of Alamgfr Whs 

t On ^he death of Alamgir II, aoo- away iu Ben^tal (Eiphiustoue, 65.) 
ther member of the royal family was t 
raised to the thronc^y Qbahiuj^Co, § Jbidt 662. 
but his title was never acknowledged ; 
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against a prolonged attack of famine the event of recent y©*rs 
have fearfully exemplified, aud the Mahrattas unable obtain 
peace had to choose l)etwecn absolute sfcari^ation ana meeting 
their enemies jri the open field. They elected to do^ the latter, 
and a pitched battle was the result. 

The battle of P^nipat occupies one of tbe most piominent places 
in tbe history of India we are only concerned in seeing what 
was tbe share in it of the governor of Oudh, and how l»e comport- 
ed himself in that memorable engagement. By means of infor- 
mation received from his spies he was the first to apprise Ahmad 
Shah of the approach of the Mabrarras, and thus, of course, render- 
ed him a signal service ; but his subsequent conduct proved him 
to be on this occasion, as always, a lukewarm and untrustworthy 
ally. The position assigned to him was next to the grand vazir, 
who when tlie battle was at its height was fighting, though hotly 
pressed, with most indoinitable courage and rallying his waver- 
ing troops. “ Ride, ** said he to one of those near him, to Sbuja- 
** uddaulah, and tell him that if he does noUsupport me immediately, 
“1 must perish." But Shuja to his shame be it recorded, though 
he kept bis ground, took no further part in the action.* He 
seems to have considered that nothing but his own individual 
interests had to be regarded, and that they were best served by 
his remaining an iuactive spectator while Ourafii and Mahratta » 
were engaged in the work of nnitual destruction. Soch, at least, 
is the conclusion suggested by comparing his behaviour on this 
occasion with his prompt and vigorous action in aid of the 
Rohillas i|ben he know that their subjection would be but the 
prelude to the invasion of his own territories ; his support of 
his allies in both instances was exactly proportioned to the tl^gree 
in which it conduced to the furtherance of his own selfish aims. 

The Durani chief was victorious, but tbe confederacy of the 
Muhammadan princes dissolved immediately on the cessatVon 
of their common danger. Ahmad Shah a ppeaili to have attached 
so little value to the throne of Dehli that he disdained to seat 
himself upon it, and returned home without attemptjypg to 
derive any profit from hi.s victory.f 'ohnjiuddaulah too 
reaped no further advantage from it than ihat it prevented 
Ghazuiddin and the Mahrattas from forming a second leaguet^p 
against him. This relief, iinleed, slnuild not be underrated ; 
it came to him most opportunely, for he had of late 
created a hew foe agarust whom it became necessary for him to 
etiginloy his utmost resources. '' 

On hearing of the successes of the English in the Carnatic, 
Alivardi Kh4n, shbabddr of Bengal, Orissa and Behar, uttered the 

* Elphinstoao, 664. t £lpbinatoaef^665. 
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m^orable prophecy that as soon as ho was deatl, and Sirajuddau- 
lull succedl^ him, the “ hat -men ” would possess theraseWes of 
“all the slmres of Hind/'’ and whetk urged to take uiessuree 
for the preleutiori of sudi a contingency asked his advisers — 

“ What wrong liave the English done me that I should wish them ill f 
“ look at yon iplain coveivd with grass ; should you set fire to it, 

“ tln^re \vould l>e no stopping its pn^gress, and who is the man then 
“ who shall put. out a fire that shall break forth at sea and from 
" thence come out upon land ? Beware of leudiiig au ear to such 
“ proposals ag I in : for they will produce nothing but evil.”* Hia 
. successor, however, strove to stem the tide of English conquest ; 
but the attempt was futile, and to the extent at least of his 
own dominions, his prediction was fulfilled within a year after’' 
his decease. The “ hat-men ” thus became neighbours of the 
Nawab of Oudh, and l^e soon made tliern his enemies. The 
circumstances which led to that result may he briefly told as 
follows. Shah A lam, son of Alamgir II, and heir apparent, 
justly apprehensive of flie designs of Ghizinddin, had in the 
year 1756 fled from his father’s court, f and now (1758) seeing 
the unsettled state of the provinces, held by the nominee of their 
late conquerors, caused himself to be formally invested afibahdar 
of them, under the impression that he could easily get them into 
his poissession. In the meantime Muhammad Kuli Khan, cousin 
of Shujduddaulah, and governor of Allahabad, hfni on perfectly 
different grounds determined on an invasion of Bengal, and with 
the view of procuring the semhiafice of a good cause, permitted 
Shah Alam to become the nominal leader of a joint expedition. 
Shuj^uddaulah also was applied^ to, and professed to throw him- 
self heart and sohl into the scheme, but, as the event proved, 
with no greater sincerity than usual. For when the expedition 
wa% about to start, he contrived to persuade Shah Alam and ' 
MuhAmmad Kuli l^^aii to go on in advance, telling them that he 
would follow a.s soon as po.ssible, and when they had got as far 
as Patna, proceeded to accomplish the only object, perhaps, he had 
in view, by seizing ^is cou-sin’s fort of Allahabad. Muhammad 
Kuli Khan immediately retraced his steps in hopes of being able 
to recover it ; but having, with sadly misplaced confidence, veii- 
Turetl to trust himself in Shujauddaulah’s hand.s he was speedily 
put to death. ShSh Alam, deprived of his ally, was compelled 
to abandon his enterprise and thus ended the a}x>rtive attempt 
4o get possession of Bengal, in which Shujauddaulah first declared 
himself an enemy of the English, though as yet he had taken no 
active p^rt against them. We must not omit to .point out that the 
local effect of these transactions was that Sbuj4uddaMln.h reuuiif^ the 

Bair Mutukbarfii, Oh. 1. Sec. C II. t Elphinstoqp, 655. 
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temporarily divided domioions of bis predecessor Safdar Jung,%nd 
became sole master of the two sdbahs of Oudh and Aljffihabad. 

At the close of 1759, Alamgir II. was assassinated by direetiou 
of Ghaziuddin, who on the approach of Ahmad Shah ffed for refuge 
into the Jat country. Shah Alam now assumed the title of 
Emperor ; and bestowed that of Vaxir on* Shujaud^anlah, in whose 
bauds he continued a mere puppet for some tiine after. In 1760, 
this worthy pair again invaded Bengal ; and Patna was, as before, 
selected as tiie point of attack. Twice did they besiege timt city, 
twice were they compelled to raise the siege; and when regular 
operations thus proved unsuccessful, f the Emperor, still in some 
measure supported by the Nawab, occupied himself in making 
desultory incursions into the territoiy of Bengal. This state of 
affairs continued for some months, until at last Major Caruac, 
the English commander, forced the Mughul army into an engage- 
ment, and finally defeated it in the \fery month in which the 
battle of Panipat was fonght.f 

This defeat kept Shujauddaulah quiet for a time, but the fire 
still smouldered ; it was subdued, but not extinguished, and it 
required hut the slightest fawning to cause it to break out afresh. 
This was not long wanting. Mir K4sim on the termination of his 
ephemeral tenure of the Government of Bengal, fled for protec- 
tion to the Nawab of Oudh, who readily espoused liia cause, with 
very nuich the same intention as he had undertaken to assist 
Miihammaii KuK Khan, that is, of finding an opportunity of seizing 
his ally’s territory for himself.§ With Pharaoh-like obduracy, ho 
Suffered reverse after reverse without paying the slightest hoed to 
the instruction it conveyed ; agai^ was he defecated at thrice un- 
lucky Patna, and at the end of 1764 endured a more cfecisive 
defeat than any which had preceded it, at the famous batfle of 
Baxar.|| It was then determined to depose him and put the Em- 
peror, who made peace with the English and joined their camp, 
in possession of all his territories with tlie ^Pception of Benares 
and Ghazipur, which were granted ^to the English by an imperial 
farmin.^ The very existence of the Nawab Vazk’s dynasty was 
thus threatened, but even yet his power anef’spirit l>oth remained 

♦ It has been seen that Safdar $ That is iu January 1761 (AitchU 
Jang was the first Kawab-Vazfr, but eon’s Treaties IT, 2) ; the battle ^ 
ou his death Ghazittddfn hoti^ in- Panipat took place on the 6th of that 
stalled himself iu the office of Vazfr, mouth (Elphiustone, 66<i). Hence th© 
and 8htijauddriulah did not obtain remark we made £^ve as to the 6ppo]^ 
it until the period me atipned in the tuneuess of the relief afforded to 
text (Elphiustone,.. 64^; MiuTay’s Shujaudaulah by the overthrow of 
History of India, ^ 3Si ; Aitchison’s the Mabrattas at Panipat, 

Treves II, 2). ^ , § Aitchison’s Treaties, 1 1; 2. 

+ Murray’s History of India, Murray’s Uistorj’’ of India, 337. 
330-331* ^ Aitohisou’s Treaties, II, 2. 
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nnbftkdn ; bis antagoniBin to tbe Biitisb waa'to be at last termi> 
nated by magic of a mighty uame. Tlie middle of tbe year 
1765 fotmd him again em^nped with a large army on tbe frontier 
of Behar. $e had been joined by many Afghans aiid*Malkrattae« 
** and there was no email reason to expect a'general coaUtion of aU 
** the native powers against tbe Engtish. But the name of Olivo 
** quelled in an instant alt opposition. Tbe enemy implored peace 
** in tbe hnmblest language, and submitted to sa& teroas as the 
^ new governor .cbose to dictate.”* 

The hard measure meted out to tbe Naw&b by the treaty^ of 
1764 was disapproved by Use Court of Directors, who plainly re- 
cognized the fact tliat he was a very useful bulwark against the 
inroads of the Mahrattas, wh^^e power was again becoming for- 
•midable > and tbe terms (onceded to bim by Clive were suggested 
by the spirit of the Court of Directors’ comment on the arrange- 
ments of the preceding year! The Naw^b was reinstated in all 
bis possessions, with the exception of tbe Sarkars of Allahabad and 
Korab. which wore given to tbe Emperor for tbe support of bio 
dignity and expenses, and this distribution of territory continued 
in force until Sb^h Alam committed the ill-advised act of leaving 
tbe protection of the British for that of tbe Matirattas. His title 
to his two Sarkars was thus destroyed, and in 1773 they were 
^formally sold to the Nawab for half a million sterling^ 

One more transaction only of the reign of Sbujiuddaulab 
requires to. be narrated. When it occurred, Clive had passed 
away from tbe scene of Indian history, Warren Hastings 
bad become Oovernor-Oeneral ; and such was tbe participation 
in it of tbe latter, that it has left a lasting stain not on bis 
name Mone, but on that of his country* also. § We refer to 
the conquest of Bobilkband. Gladly would we pass it over in 
silence, but it exercised too great au inBuence on tbe ibrtunes 
of Oludlrto admit of our following such a course. The events 
which ultimately 1^ to it commenced in the year 1771. The 
Mahrattas then threatened an invasioik of Bobilkband ; and the 
Rohillas in alarm applied for succour to the Mawab of Oudb, who 
entered into an ofiei^ive and d^ensive alliance with them, they 
on their part stipulating to pay the Nawab forty lakhs of rup^ 
411 tbe expulsion of the Mahrattas. The treacherous and^ unpin- 
cipled Nawab, ever gre^y after tbe possessions of bis allieiE^ and 
fearful now, moreover, of permanently losing what had one* been 
a^rtion of his and be still hop^ to ii 0 cover,|( went off to 
, Knares to solicit assistance from tbe English, — ^not against the 
Mahrattas, tbe enemies of bts allies, but against those allies 

* Maesula/s Lori Olivo,. ^ f Maeanlsy's Baisys, 

t Between tbe Snglish sod 

Bmperor. I g Macaulay’s ^£8«ay% Warreo 

X Aitohison’a Treaties, 64-S. 61 1 Baslingv, « ^ 
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themselves ; the grounds of his complaint against them ^ere 
that they were unable to resist the Mabrattas, aa<r had failed 
in their pecuniary obligations * 

"There t^aa in India," says Macaulay, "one army and only .one 
" against whicli even those proud Caucasian tribes could not stand. 
" It had been abundantly proved that neither tenfold odds, nor 
the martial ardour of the boldest Asiatic nations, could avail 

* aught against English science and tesolution. Was it possible to 
^ induce the Governor of Bengal to let out to hire the irresistible 

* energies of the imperial people, the skill against which the ablest 
chiefs of Hindostan were helpless hs infants, the discipline 

* which had so often triumphed over the frantic struggles of fanati- 
cism and despair, the unconquerable British courage which is 
never so sedate and stubborn as towaidscthe close of a doubtful 

" and murderous day.-|- ^ 

" This was what the Nawab Vizier asked and what Hastings 
" granted. A bargain was soon struck. Each of the negotiators had 
" what the other wanted. Hastings wal^ in need of funds to carry 
" on the Government of Bengal and to send remittances to London, 
" and Sujah Oowlah had an ample revenue. Sujah Dowlah was 
" bent on subjugatfbg the Rohillas ; and Hastings had at bis dis* 
" posal the only force by which the Rohillas could be subjugated. 
" It was agreed that an English army should be lent to the Nawab 
" Vizier and that for the loan, he should pay four hundred 
" thousand pounds sterling, besides defraying all the charge of the 

" troops while employed in his service We hasten 

" to the end of this sad and disgraceful 8tor}\ The war ceased. 
" The finest population in India was subjected to a greedy, cow* 
‘*ardly, cruel tyrant. Commerce and agriculture lan^ished. 
" The rich province which had tempted the cupidity of Sujah 
** Dowlah became the most miserable part even of his miserable 
"dominions, Yet is the injured nation nol^ extinct. At long 
" intervals fleams of its ancient spirit have flashed forth ; and 
" even at this day, valour and self-respect and a chitfklrous feeling, 
" rare among Asiatics, and a bitter remembrance of the great 
" crime of England^ distinguish that noble Afghan race. To this 
" day they are regarded as the best of all sepoys at the cold steel ; 
" and it was very recently remarked by one who had -enjoyeJ. 
** great opportunities of observation, that the only natives of India 
"to whom the word gentleman can with, perfect propriety be 
" applied are to be found among the Robillaa.'^^ 

The oloee of Shty&uddaulsh’s dishonourable career is appropriate* 
Ij marked by such a crowning act as the acquisition of Bcmilkhandl. 

^Afterthe Mabratioshad extort- |fdv etc. (Aitebison^} Treaties. II., 3). 
ed from the Emperor the grant of f Aitdiison^e Treaties, 11., 6. 
the districhf of Allahabad and KoriJi, i Macaulay’s Essays, Warren 
the Naw&b became thoroughly alarm- Ha(\tingd, 
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Th%f: event took place in the year 1774 ; in 1775 Slnijauddaulah 

was we were going to say (of him as of Saadat Kbdn), 

gathered W his fathers, but the expression itself reminds us 
that “ be wa|i the first of his line whose body was not carried 
“ west, that •his ashes might mingle with the dust oT his fathers, 
“ He was buried at Faizabad in the Gulah-ban, a mausoleum 
“ which is still hn ornament to the place/* " — ^as is the photograph 
of it to the book from wbicb we quote this passage. 

Asafuddaulab, son of Shuj&uddaulab, succeeded to dominions 
more extensive than had yet been held by any Muhammadan 
governoi; of Oudh, but he^vras not destined to retain them long in- 
tact. Immediately on hislaccession a treaty was concluded by which 
Heuares, Ghazipur, Jaunpur and the possessions of Raj4 Chait 
Singh were ceded to the British Government.*!* Benotidha, the 
* whole of which had stuee the time of Safdar Jang been united 
under one ruler, was now Again split asunder, and for the third 
time almost along the meridian of Ayodhya lay a political and 
religious frontier. On botji sides of it indeed £r&hmauism, which 
we have twice seen, first on one side and then on the other, 
fostered and encouraged by mighty kings, had become the religion 
of the masses, and so far as they were concerned had altogether 
driven its old antagonists from the field ; but those who wielded the 
^sceptre on either side professed two newer faiths commonly sym- 
bolized by the crescent and the cross ; on the west ruled the 
Asiatic, the Muslim, the vassal of the Great Mughul ; the east 
owned the sway of the European, the Christian, the subject of the 
King of England. 

To the English reader of Indian history, Asafuddaulafa is chiefly 
knownj^y his unsuccessful attempts to appropriate and resume the 
j^girsofthe Begams, his mother and his grandmother. These 
domestic squabbles were referred to Warren Hastings, and thus 
obtaiined some political importance,' but we need not describe 
them in detail ; we #incentrate our attention on one of the results 
they produced. With the single unfilial object of being as 

far as possible" away from his mother, impudena liquit patriot 

Penedea ! — Asafuddaulah finally transferred his capital from Faizi- 
bad to Lucknow. 

^Even f'aizabad, * which had eclipsed Ayodhyd, now became a 
mere provincial town ; and though the province of Oudh still con- 
tinued to exist as before, Benoudha ce^ed to contain its capital 
and to be of any paramount importance in its history. Not even 
nibw, however, did the Outline of the old division entirely disap- 
pear ; on Saidat All Khin^s settlement of his territories after the 
treaty oi 1801, four were formed and one of thens, 

that of Sultanpur, approximatel^coincided with Pae1dhim-r&t,4be 

♦ Faizabad fieport, 13-1;5, | t Aitchtson’a '][^reatie8, 11. 65. 
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western portion of Benondhn, nor did any alteration of its licnits 
take place until the annexation of the province. Kingdom, we 
should rather say ; for its elevation from the lesser to llie greater 
dignity occuyred in the year 1819, when Ghixiuddin Hridar, the then 
Mawab, supported by the British Government, formally renounced 
his allegiance to the house of Taimnr, and assumed the emblems 
of sovereignty. And bitterly, according to local tradition, did 
the titular Emperor resent this insult to his authority. A pomp- 
ous embassy was despatched to Ohaziuddin Haidar to deliver 
inimical congratulations to him on his accession to the throne, 
imd a medallion bearing a legend which, it was suggested, should 
^ impressed on coins struck in the mint of Oudh. 

Bikka, mid bar haft Kishwar sayah fazl iilah 
Hamidm Muhammad Shah^Alam badshah 
ran the legend on the imperial rupee ; that recommended for * 
Oudh was the following abusive parody^of it : — 

Sikka zad bar Awadh jaur-i-falak 
An Wazir-i-chunAn lain'-namak. 

The kingdom of Oudh was maintained until the year 1 856 ; 
when the Kesident's recent enquiries having shown that it was 
in a most deplorable state, and that the improvement which bad 
been one ot the conditions of the tieaty of 1801, and which Lord 
Hardinge bad peremptorily demanded seven years before, had not . 
l>een carried out, it was permanently annexed to the British 
empire. By whom this was effected is toid in the following com- 
memorative couplet : 

jPeccavi, I have (sinned) Sindh, wrote Elleuborongh proud ; 

Palhouaie wrote much shorter, Vovi, I have (vowed) Oudh. 

And following tl>e actual meaning of the latter verb, we iray add 
that {the events of the following year furnished a terrible illustra- 
tion of»^those unforeseen results which says the satirist so frequently 
qualify the satisfaction anticipated from the ** voti •peractiyf - 

We have now completed the histoiy of tfl.e province of which 
Ayodfaji was the capital so far as to have shown the successive 
^dynasties it has been governed by, and the changes it has from 
time to time undeigone in territorial extent ; hereafter we pro- 
pose to give our attention to various points • connected with its 
internal history. * . , 

if Q be continued) 

* So say* tlw J apd though Indian Antiquitife*.) > 

Sh4h Alam had cemu to leign before t Juvenal X. 5, 6. Thus render^ 
1819, at the Caleal^a by Dr. Badbam 

lawcih latter data stm oon* What onrepented prqject hast then 
l^aaad to bear a legend differing only fiamed? 

ia Ce arratigement of the words ftma ^ What wm preferred per wtidi’d the 
that given in the text (Frins^p's reclainu^ 7 



Art .Vin .. -tobacco AS A SOURCE OF IBll'ERIAL 
' REVENUE. 

I T is (I general belief that the taxation .of tobacco has been often 
under the consideration of Government and that in such 
thrice-threshed chaff there can now be no hope of finding any 
vvheat. This beUef is, however, quite at variance with facts, for 
tobacco as a source of imperial revenue has never been adequately 
considered. One measure (the Madras Monopoly Regulation of 
] 811) was, it is true, most voluminously discussed at the time, 

, turned inside out a^d finaily patched to death ; but this 
attention was not directed to the general question of to- 
bacco, taxation but to a ^particular measure bad in conception, 
faulty in application and disastrous in results. Beyond this the 
subject of taxing tobacco-bas obtained only the most perfunctory 

attention not, 1 believe, from any inadequate estimate of its 

importance, for this is admitted readily enough, but from the pre- 
valence of a vague impression that the whole subject was once 
upon a time " thoroughly tested and under the ordeal broke down. 
• I would therefore bring forward the taxation of tqlmcco as a 
novelty, at any ra^te as a subject deserving of one fair Raring. 

The vague impression referred to above originated, I feel sure, in 
the fiasco of the Madras Monopoly, and I will therefore refer to that 
measure at some length. Madras has always been foremost in the 
matter of tobacco in India, and though the cultivation of Tirhoot 
and .Afl'acan has of late increased both in area and popularity, that 
Presidency prodtices at the present day the largest quantity of the 
best quality. Sixty years ago its prominence was even more strik- 
ing, %nd when a revenue system .still inchoate was being licked into 
shape, tobacco natifAlly received early and earnest attention. But 
the means employed for the realization of revenue were not 
such as recommend themselves to us now-a-days. By a formal 
enactment of 1811 tlfe cultivation of tobacco except under license 
was made illegal in Malabar and Canata, (andf soon after in 
ililoimbatore also) — then os now the chief tobacco-producing districta 
of Madras, indeed of India. The price of tobacco was fixed by Qo- 
vernment, its sale was entrusted to native oiBcials appointed for the 
purpose, and the snost severe penalties were enacted against eon« 
traband cultivation, imjpc^, and export, while at every step of ita 
course from the field to consumer the leaf moved and ibad iCa 
being ofily under (native) official supeiwision. In the foUovring 
year it was sulgected by r|g,u|atibns to further duties, aiuTbt 
the^nezt even the aimount ^ried about by bojid jide travellers 
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was brought under surveillance — as if revenue from tobyeco 
was a matter of pice ! Translations of these enact^nts were 
made into all the languages of the Presidency and circulat- 
ed by Government, but with about as much ^ect as the 
translation of any other enactment So vexatious ^ and search- 
ing a measure should never have been expected to succeed 
in such provinces as Malabar and Canara; and^its failure half 
a century ago was not surprising. Year after year it had to 
be supplemented by regulations of local application, and yet in 
nine years, in 1820, the clandestine introduction of tobacco into 
Madras and the smuggling outrages, attended in many cases with 
loss of life, had become so serious as to compel the local Government 
to increase their expenditure by a very large amount for the 
maintenance of an armed preventive force and their code by ano- 
ther special act providing in a series of elaborate paragiaphs, (con- 
structed apparently on the basis that4be sole aim of the native 
public is the benefit of the Government finances) for the secure 
storage of tobacco in districts where JKuropeans did not exist. 
And yet for twenty years more the Government continued 
to net annually its paltry three to six lakhs and corruption 
grew and flourished. It was impossible it should be other- 
wise. In the first place the rates had been fixed too high, 
in the second the districts producing the best tobacco saw . 
their prod4|ce exported for the benefit of other and more paying 
markets, and in the third the districts to which the regulations 
were applied were so situated both as regards sea-hoard and Native 
States that smuggling and contraband export were carried on to an 
enormous extent with complete impunity. But at last these evils 
became too manifest to permit argument, and the monopoly was 
brought to the bar of an administration nearly two generations 
ahead in knowlege of the country of that which bad created it. 
Tardily though the change was entertained, the mass of evidence 
for the prosecution was so overwhelming thc?fe Act (India) IV of 
1853 was at once passed repealing the ill-judged regulations of 
1811, and such portions of subsequent enactments as referred 
to the subject of tobacco. From Canara come the verdict that 
it was '*m08t odious and highly oppressive,'* that its oollec- 
lion caused misery to thousands," Coimbatore described hovw* 
at irregular intervals the Government depdts were attacked and 
plundered by armed gangs who by their numbers overpowered 
the minority of the guard who were not in coUusion with them. 
The Malabar authotiti^ branded the measure as “ a system by 
which lawlei^ and desperate .habits are engendered and fostered . in 
the minds of large bodies of the people. ” Cochin sent in* a list of 
" extensive gs^ng robberies, " one tobacco smuggler alone having 
200 wd odd persons in his serviced Truvaheore was of opinion 
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that it was " a prolific source of crimes” Id short the Board of 
Revenue a^n had such a ' weit-selecteu assortment * of complaints 
before it that it reported to the Government its opinion that it 
was desirabli to do away with “ a monopoly which* keeps some 
thousands of people in criminal opposition to the law ; engen^ 
dering at the same time loose and wandering habits which prevent 
their ever settling down as peaceable subjects ; a monopoly which 
demoralizes a great body of our public servants who more or less 
will always connive at, if they do not share in, so profitable a 
traffic ; a monopoly which leads at one time to vexatious 
domiciliary visitations and their attendant exactions, at another 
to violent and bloody collisions/’ Add to this the very serious 
increase of work thrown upop the courts, and the necessity imposed 
» upon tbe Governraentcof maintaining a large and costly force 
of armed preventive officers and finally, the disparity between net 
revenue and gross collections, — during 1833 to 1843, tbe average 
annual collections were eight lakhs, the net revenue five — and the 
evidence for the prosecution was complete and crushing. So the 
monopoly was abolished. But is the failure of such a measure 
an^ argument against the consideration of tobacco as a proper 
object of taxation ? 

During the thirty years of its existence it had to be almost 
* annually subjected to amendment and modification, but bad finally 
ib be abandoned ;.and yet it is by tbe remembrance of this that 
those who speak of the subject of tobacco revenue as exhaust- 
ed, are guided. They know that at one time there was an exten- 
sive system for revenue collection from this article which in prac- 
tice proved an utter failure, and on this knowledge, they vaguely 
coudeifin in general terms any interference with tbe people’s tobac- 
co. But, while remembering the fiasco of the Madras Monopoly, it 
woujd surely be only fair to bear in mind also some of the causes 
that led to its disgrace. Canara and Malabar sixty j^ears ago were 
completely in tbe nSodleages of our rule in India, quite innocent of 
the appliances of civilization. The people on their coasts were still 
lawless and, though conscious of a greater power, gave their first 
allegiance to local potentates with strangely sounding titles. Their 
ports had risen to such importance as they then possessed by a petty 
lasting trade of which tobacco was an important staple. It is 
needless to say that there were no railways for there were hardly 
roads. Was it surprising then that a most elaborate system of 
l^ation held to Vb unjuslTfied by any local exigencies, inexplicable 
for its apparently arbitrary incidence, and odious for its severity, 
should fail when suddenly thrust^ even in the vernaculars, upon 
80 wild iTcountrjr 1 But the area of its incidence was by no 
the least of .the imperfections ^f tbe measure of 1811, for within 
itself it carried condemnationlThe actual method of its application 
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was atrocious. The tobacco was cut by its owner in the fields/wa^ 
prepared by him and brought by him when prepared to fee Govern-' 
inent depdt. Hence it was distributed by the tocaal native officials to 
the sur^undiog taluquas where the tehsildars, receiving a fited 
commission for this work, either sold it in certain legalised amounts 
back to the ryots or disposed of it to licensed vendors, in short, got 
rid of it,— the vendors being prohibited ‘ by law ’ from eljarging an 
advance of more than 12 per cent on the Government price. It is 
quite unnecessary to point out the openings here o6Sered to dis- 
honesty at each step ; suffice it to say that it was soon discovered 
by comparing receipts with collections and averages of pt'oduction 
and consumption, that corruption on the most magnificent, the Caa 
Chitty, scale obtained throughout aU grades of those concerned 
^ the. valuable monopoly. Not only tKorefore in the area of 
its incidence, but also in the actual method and character of 
the monopoly, is a ready explanation of its failure to be obtained. 
Its resulte throw additional light on the fiasco, and at the risk of 
being tedious I will notice them, for since the majority of oijectors 
to tobacco-taxation argue from analogies drawn from very dis- 
similar facts, it is most important that their chief argument, the 
failure of a former attempt to ‘ exploit * tobacco, should be shewn 
to have no force when applied against such a measure as 1 wouldf 
advocate. The results, then, were most disastrous, inasmuch ae 
being left their own custodians, every official .whom the tobacco 
passed in^e his profit out of it, and by so much, increased its price 
to the ultimate consumer. These accumulated exactions led to the 
decline of the legitimate and the increase of contraband cultivation! 
—itself followed by increased corruption of officials — while the high 
price of the lawful article led to discontent exhibited, not like the 
opposition to the Income Tax of recent date,— in correspon- 
dence in newspapers but, by serious riots. It led to a most e^i^n- 
sive and formidable system of smuggling not only between districta 
but from^ coast to coast, from the Coromandel lu the north to Tra- 
vancore in the south, to Ceylon, Bengal and Burmab, and finally, to 
the upkeep of a costly preventive servicq^ increasing largely the 
work of courts and diminishing by the price of its maiuteuauee the 
already meagre returns of the measure. Sven regarded fina^ially 
the monopoly was not successful in its results. The total groiL 
collections m the three most flourishing years of its existence, 
1847-48-49, or after thirty-eight years of elalioration, werCi 82 
lakhs of rupees. The oharg^ of collection aggregated during^the 
satne penoa IS lakhs, leaving as net revenue 19 lakhs, from 
which has to be deducted tbe loss of revenue by the throwing up 
oQrads and the spread of contraband cultivation with also the cost 
of the constant legal proceedings am^ the preventive force, Ind^ 
when the sacrifice of morality, offioirl and public, and of life i» 
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debited a^nst it, the mooopoty can hardly be held to have been 
remuneratit#. 

Reference to the Madms Monopoly of 1811-50 cannot thereforOa 
I would submit, be aocepted as argument against the propriety of 
now realizing revenue from tobacco. 

The next occasion on which Tobacco as a source of imperial reve- 
nue came before Government was after the mutinies. In the general 
dislocation of the joints of the country the finances, the sinews of 
the administration, were severely strained, and it became neces- 
sary to devise some extraordinary source of revenue to meet the 
extraordinary demands of the military department. Casting 
about for such a source the Government of India bethought it 
of tobacco, and by circular letter invited the attention of the local 

• Governments to the subject — the invitation being vitiated as far as 
the value of the replies is c;oDcerned by the last paragraph of the 
letter, in which the Secretary writes : ** I am instructed to convey 
the particular request of the Governor-General in Council that 
the earliest •possible (the italics are official) reply may be made." 
The result vras only what might have been expected — a batch of 
unlicked opinions, the very cubs of thought* Nearly every officer 
prefaced his reply with an apology for its incompleteness, excusing 
the crudity of his suggestions and the absurdity of bis figures 
•by the shortness of the time given for collecting informatioa 
on an unknown subject I Worse than this, the particular lino 
of enquiry was laid down by the Government of India 
which asked, not for an opinion as to the best method of 
taxing tobacco, but on one method only — “ifte levying of a 
special license duty on the sale of tobacco^ It is true that in their 
reply tfiose officers who considered this method the most obnoxious 
of all and unworthy of any attention, passed opinions upon others 
whicjji recommended themselves in preference to it, but they wrote 
apologetically and y^th reserve, excusing themselves for swerving 
from the line laid down for them. Such enquiry can hardly be 
called adequate when it is considered how very intricate a question 
tobacco in India is. ^ regards Bengal, the Lieutenant-Governor 
contented himself with expressing his opinion that the licensing 
idea wils altogether abominable, and the first member of the Board 
• Revenue, premising that "these remarks are very hastily 
drawn up as I have only been able to give the Bill most imperfect 
Oonsideration," also condemned the license duty : the second, mem- 
ber in ten lines ‘•considers the measure very judicious," adding 

• " as I have been called upon to make ‘ the earliest Mssible reply, 
I have been unable to consider the matter as fully as 1 wish to do 
the third^nemter in a few vague i^ntences ' * surmises/ ‘ assume * 
and ‘ thinks’ that ‘ perhaps ^he licensing might be feasible. As 
r^aids the Punjab, the Li6U|eaaht-GoYemor dij no more than 
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forward the replies of the Judicial and Assistant Commissiociera 
of Lahore and the Commissioner of Delhi The formm’ regretting 
that he has not been able to got the information wanted returns, 
instead som^ statistics of population, and the latter ^follows suit, 
neither of them expressing an original opinion. The Commis- 
sioner of Delhi replied by telegram 1 But the most grotesque 
is the reply from Madras. Premising that “ in "'anticipation of 
information regarding tobacco being called for, the Government 
in April last had called upon Collectors for reports; the 
Board goes on to say “ these replies had not yet (J uly) been 
received, but those which reached the Board gave results 
so much at variance with each other, that it is clear that little, 
reliance can be placed on them. ” The office records “ afforded 
no information on tlie point under donsideration, ” so the Board 
** consulted some of the chief tobacco merchants of Madras as 
to the expediency of taxing tobacco^and in half a page gave the 
results of the discussion. And this was the outcome of the thought 
of a Presidency on a most important fiscal measure ! The replies 
from Bombay were more creditable but hardly more valuable, for 
starting with an expression of hope that the licensing idea may 
be abandoned, each and every of the writers proceeds to say what 
he can in favour of it and to explain by what means it may be 
made as little obnoxious as possible. One" special point was . 
given them to express their opinions upon and they express their 
opinions on that point ; but was it not a public misfortune that 
when such a source of revenue was under discussion, the intelligence 
of experienced officers should be thus miserably cramped? Had 
the time for the reply been a month instead of a week and the 
subject the general question of tobacco taxation, the resultt would 
have been an invaluable collection of new ideas and matured 
opinions. As it was, the Government appealed to its leading 
officers thus : “ We want money : wj;iat rate of license will tobacco 
bear 4 answer witbin a week.’' And the answers that came were of 
three kinds — 1, “ The idea of licensing the sale cannot be seriously 
entertained.” 2. “We have had no time to think about it.” 3« 
“There is no information on the subject a^/ailable, but suppose 
we say sb-and-so. ” And yet this was tbe second and last ti^e of 
the consideration by Government of ^tobacco as a source of^ 
imperial revenue. Can it then be fairly said that the question has 
been adequately considered ? 

In the above I have i^ot noticed the replies ^from the Sibrth- 
West Pny&inces, because they are worthy of separate notice and be- 
cause from them depends the scheme for revenue realization which 
I would venture to recommend for adoption. ^ This stjhemetproceeds 
ol^the assumption that no other is practicable. , How far the 
assumption is justifiable it is for me fp shew, and 1 will commence. 
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Irifti the licensing of sales. Sir George Couper was in 1860 
Secretary fi the Goverduien^t of the North-West troviuces and the 
first letter iij from him* Premisiog that the time for enquiry was 
inadequate tand no information on the subject was to hand, he pro- 
ceeds to condemn the spirit license duty, and then goes on to suggest 
some teutativa rates determined more on conjecture than by 
any reliable data which, as above stated, are not available/" Mr. 
Lowe, then Secretary to the Board of Revenue, follows with a letter 
in which while assenting to the scheme of Government, he points 
out the complex nature of the tmde on which it was proposed to 
levy a license duty, so complex indeed as to make the suggested 
measure intricate almost to irn practicability. Mr. Inglis con- 
tributes a valuable paper frem Bareily in which he demonstrates 
> the unsuitability to tobacco of a system of sale licenses. Most 
of the traders and wealthier citizens who now support a number 
of tobacco-wallahs by this custom are, as he shows, also land- 
holders, and were a License Act passed they would of course grow 
their own tobacco. They would make presents in tobacco to 
their dependents, their poor relations, probably pay a portion of 
their servants’ wages and even make the leaf do duty as currency 
in their actual business. The consequent decrease in the num- 
ber of customers would diminish the number of dealers and 
• therefore of licenses. Again, he says, “ At present all the cul- 
tivators in the district are dealers in tobacco. When their crop 
is ripe they sell a quantity sufficient to enable them to pay their 
rent. Are they to be considered retail dealers and compelled to 
take out licenses ? ” More argumeuts of equal weight are brought 
forw^ard to condemn the scheme, but as I shall revert to them later 
on it ^till suffice now to quote Mr. Inglis* summing up. “ From 
these considerations it will appear that a tax on tobacco, if 
imppsed in the form of a license on the dealer, would be con- 
stantly and easily e^jded ; that it would yield a very small return ; 
that it would have a constant tendency to diminish by decreasing 
the number of dealers ; that it would leave untaxed four-fifths 
of the smoking population and would ultimately fall solely 
on the army or the police, on artisans in Government employ, 
and Sol men in Government service ; that there would be much 
%fficulty in classifying the dealers for the purpose of taxing 
them ; that its first and most certain operation would be to close 
the market which at present exists for home-grown tobacco, and 
that in order to pife Vent smuggling and evasion of the tax a large 
and expensive preventive establishment would be required which 
would diminish the profits to Government.” Mr. Freeling, then 
Collector of Boolundsbuhnr, is more emphatic, for be Qommerj^s 
bis letter with the follpwina : — ‘‘ 1 gather from the letter of the 
Secretary that ^he OoTeimne^ of In^ have ah^ady decided that 
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the tax must be imposed in the form of a license on sales, 
therefore I fear my remarks will be considered inapplio'xble. Still, 
as I believe that such a sdheme which evidently originates in 
a state of things existent in Bengal and not so in th^e Provinces, 
must be a failure and cannot be made to produce the required 
revenue,-! venture to point out the reasons that lead me to that 
conclusion.”* It is not however necessary for my purpose to follow 
tlie writer fu^rther* Mr. Strachey, then at Moradabad, follows 
with information collected for him by a native official, premising 
that notwithstanding the haste with which the enquiry has 
been made, some reliance may be placed on the facts." The 
next letter is from Mr. Roberts, then Commissioner of the Robil- 
cund Division; who agreeing with ^be others that the selection 
of a license on dealers was uufortunat^ is further of opinion , 
that the rates suggested are excessive. Mr. Fleetwood Williams 
having “ neither trustworthy data nor* the means of collecting 
them in time ” supports, the Government scheme in six lines, on 
the theory that let the State impose what it may, ** the trade will 
, accommodate itself to it I " Mr. Court, then of Allahabad, can- 
not agree with the Government and finishes his very short note 
with the following : — ** As my opinion was to be delivered within 
one day, I have been obliged to deliver it crude and undigested/' 
Mr. Qubbins at Agra concludes the series with a most valu- • 
able memoiandum embodying the data collected by him during 
bis long acquaintance with abkaree and subjects connected 
with it. His support of the Government scheme was there- 
fore of much weight, were it not that in the last paragraph be 
gave it as his opinion that a bettei; scheme would be a tobacco 
tax ‘'by a duty on the spot where the tobacco , is grow lV' and 
that the best of all would be to apply the Abkaree system to tobacco. 
Thus then it will be seen that (with the exception of Mr. Fleetwood 
Williams) all the leading officers of the North-West Provinces 
condemned the scheme for licensing dealers ifiHobacco, and it ni^y 
be considered condemned. But while each writer takes exception 
to a particular form of taxation, all agree as to the propriety 
of taxing tobacco. Thus Mr. Inglis considering a license oi^ 
dealers impracticable suggests a license on cultivation.. Mr. 
Freeling, agreeing with him as to the imprcicticability of the Kcen ^- ) 
on dealers, advocattes a tax on the dry leaf, Mr. Roberts, regretting, 
that it is unnecessary since Government had already made up it^. 
mind to alternatives, supports iSj. IngUsnn his preferenpf^, 

while Mr. Gubfoies writes to prove that while licen^ng. the , 
dealer it is just possible it would be better either to apply the 
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system to tobaeco or levy a duty on it on the spot All 
are agreed ^ to' the propriety of realizing revenue from tobacco^ 
but, having m a ' fevr days to make ^up their minds on a most 
complex sai|ect, cannot agree as to the best method, each 
in turn coudemuing the suggestion of the other on the same 

f rounds— e^remely intricoite nature of the tobacco trade, 
fpon this, indeed, turns the whole question, for the intricacies of 
the trade bafBo the advocates of ordinary methods of taxation. 
But to bring out this clearly it is necessary to give a sketch of 
the method of cultivatiou, preparation, and sale which obtain, for 
from the differences whicli obtain becomes impossible even by 
an elaborated scale of differential rates to make tlie incidence of a 
tax equitable. Further on l^make a suggestion which, by taking 
, ad vantage of the tobaccq at its earliest stage and before it has 
entered upon any of the numerous phases which afterwards 
complicate it, simplifies <he subject so very materiolly that a 
single measure, and that an inelastic one, will comprehensively 
embrace it and make the realization of revenue from tolwicco a 
matter of the smallest difficulty. Meanwhile to prove the im- 
practicability of extending to this drug the system of licenses 
on sales or dealers, wholesale or retail, 1 will briefly notice the 
circumstances of the tobacco trade, confining myself by preference 
•to that of the North- Whst Provinces and Oudli. As each of the 
other divisions has its owp system, any coufusipn of them would 
hopelessly confuse this article. 

The North-West Provinces procures its tobacco from two sources,- 
cultivation and importation, the article obtained by each diftering 
from the other ia quality and therefore price, and being each 
of theil! of several qualities and several prices. By cullivation 
the provinces obtain the ‘ deysee' tobacco whicli though as a rule 
of very inferior description has fairly defined degrees of popularity. 
GeuSrally speaking the districts to the east of the Jurnna produce 
better tobacco ibeli* those to the west and command Iwjtter 
prices : notably the produce of Bustee Qoruckpore and Oudh, 
Even in the Allababu<^ Division one locality— Soraoii — (east of the 
Jumna) produces a more popular tobacco than any other, and 
is sold in the city of Allahabad at half an anua the seer dearer 
^an the leaf of the other districts of the division. It is evident 
then that to tax the sales equitably a very nicely drawn scale of 
differential rates would be necessary. But it is not only in the 
d^erenc^ of prices obtaining between the products of the eastern 
and western districts, between Oadb and the North-West. Provin* 
ees generally, ^nd between particular district and district that thi» 
diffioult^f a tax^ on retail sale is demonstrated, fot from 
colltvatioii and jiale very p^Iiar difficulties ansa. Tlins in 
tUe Sorth'^est iWviacw tbe| rent of bad for tobiiicro oaUivatioo 
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varies most extraordinarily from 6 to 40 rupees per beegah, ftJt bjr 
tradition certain land — determined by its site and t|^ character 
of the water in the neighbourhood — and only certain land ia 
cultivated vith tobacco. The kachee in many places will not 
put in a plough unless he is sure of his “ Imari pani,'' and 
the result is that such patches command^ fancy prices 
(in the Cawnpore Municipality's limits for instance) which 
in assessing a retail tax would have to be considered. 
Moreover tobacco is not a crop like any other in its 
distribution, for it is grown only in insignificant patches so 
small often that the produce never goes to a market at ail. The 
cultivator lays by a store for his own consumption, barters soma 
of the rest for other country produce^ and places the balance ta 
his credit with the nearest bunnia in jvhose books he may be. , 
Tobacco, in fact, is among the agricultural population what it 
was years ago in Virginia, a currency , rfrid without being offered 
for sale circulates as a money medium in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of its cultivation. What use then could a tax on the 
sale be if a moiety of the crop leaked away in driblets before it 
reached any market? When speaking of Moradabad in 1860, Sir 
J. Strachey wrote : ** There are small patches of tobacco tn almost 
every village, but there are no large cultivators.” And again : 

“ Little of the district tobacco is sold for cash. The cultivators bar- • 
teritio\he villages for other articles of produce.” And this applies 
pretty generally to all the North-West Provinces, for as the tobacca 
grown there has almost a uniform standard of inferiority, the 
cultivator finds it to his advantage not to offer his produce to 
competition in tho markets. He gets more money’s worth in grain 
from the owner of the next field. Where the tobacco of a Astrict^ 
say tiaraitch, is acknowledged as above the average, the contrary 
of course obtains, for tho producer exports his tobacco and conteuta 
himself with the inferior article obtained by importation. It w5uld 
not, therefore, be possible for GoverDment,*Row 0 ver careful its 
supervision, to prevent the operation of a direct tax being unfair,* 
for the quality of the various tobaccos could never be discovered 
except by the confession of the owner, and ^he invariable result 
would be the higher rate being imposed on the inferior article and 
vice vered. Besides, the working of such a procedure would virtd# 
ally be controlled by the Magistrates' chuprassies. 

In the mode of sale will also be found a* very serious 
difficulty, for the tagsing of tobacco unless moat carefully superg 
vistHl would be ^ direet transit duty. Tobacco when it is 
exported from to district does not go for sale. It is 

se|^ for prepamtimi Thus Chunar at otie time could com- 
mahd the highest {>riees for iu prepared tobaccos, but these 
^ould have &ea i^unouidy enhancfi had the leaf been taxed 
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on %Dtering the city over and above the ordioaiy octroi and 
then bad ta pay again as it passed out in the shape of pre« 
pared tobacft. For just as there are distinct varieties of the 
leafi so are tlf re distinct varieties of the prepared artic{p« Chunar 
stiU obtains a high price for its hookah tobacco: Lucknow 
* nawabee " is very expensive, fetching several rupees a seer, and 
no official staff <?ould be trusted to pronounce upon the respective 
valoo of each. Corruption would be so profitable that it would 
certainly be universal. In all the above I refer only to the 
home-grown produce, and it is manifest that when to the com-* 
plications arising from the varieties I have briefly noticed are sulded 
also the complications arising from an equally variable import 
trade, the taxation of the sale of tobacco becomes most awkward, 
indeed so intricate as to defy manipuIatii^D, The import trade is 
^nearly altogether from tfle east, the neighbourhood of Patna con- 
tributing largely.^ Tirhoot generally supplies a large quantity : the 
produce of Gya is well-known at Allahabad, and Shahabad sends 
westward a considerable quantity. This imported tobacco enters 
the North-West Provinces where the Ganges leaves them, travels 
up the river past Ghazeepore, Chunar, Benares, Mirzapore, to 
Allahabad, there divides with the streams and goes away westward 
to Cawnpore or Etawah, Agra or Fiirrackabad. At each emporium 
Jarge quantities are landed which on the byparies' pad-bullocks are 
distributed in maund-bales amon^ the district towns whenbe tho 
taraoolees, punsarees, turaaku-wallahs ti id genus omns carry it in 
half packages to the bunnyas in the streets and the bhootearahs 
in the serais, its price rising as it travels and changing according 
to the methods of its preparation. 

Proceeding then on tlie assumption that the complex nature of 
tobacco transactions is proved, and that three of the methods 
suggested for securing a revenue from tobacco are impracticable, it 
only^remaina to discuss — 1. The increase of the land tax on 
ground under tobacoa.* 2. A license on the cultivation. 3. The 
monopoly of cultivation ; and 4. The extension to tobacco of the 
Abkarree system. The first two of these are virtually identical, as 
whether you tax the tSbacco grown or the tobacco land, the levy 
falls upon the same individual. Of both it is only necessary to say 
^t, the question of ^policy apart, m needless sacrifice of rev^ue 
i^ncurredy and if in realizing revenue its amount is an element 
of importance, this objection should have considerable weight. 
There being in nether of them any peculiarities of construction 
^ oi^ application, they ^need not be further discussed. The third 
* * the monopoly of cultivation ’ would necessitate the extension to 
tobacco of the fystem under which at present revenne is realized 
from opium, which is approximately as follows ;~The settlemeuS 
of the department are made fronjt JT^ly .to September, 
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licenses of ‘ lumbers’ being made out in the names of tnost 
i^pectable cultivator of tach village, elected it ma( be by the 
asKamees themsplves, or nominated officially. He is the go«between 
ot repTe.sent|itive of all his sub-cultivators, and as a jile all money 
tiausactiuns between them and Government are through him. If 
possible, the lands compiised iu a license are confined to one village 
tind It IS thought better not to allow them to exceed 20 or 25 
heegahsr Theie are many cases wlicn the lands of one license 
have to be scattered over a good many villages and frequently 
there are several licenses m one village. As a rule, the first 
advances (July afia September) arc made simultaneously with the 
final pa^^ments for the opium produced and weighed in during 
the piecediug weigh tmeiit season, April and May (on delivery 
of the diug, a small balance is held baijr, pending the Opium, 
Examiuei s report, etc.) These advances have until recently been 
paid at the rate of Ks. 4 per heegah, hJt now the lands are clas- 
sified and the advances nie based on the quality of the land 
supposed to he in the possession of tho*cultivatoi and his chaiac- 
ter as a good a^’^amee-— lands producing fiom one to two seers 
of opium per egali getting an advance of Rs. 4, from two to four 
Rs. G, and those above thus Rs. 8, the maximum. The ailjusN 
ineut of these lates is of couise left to the discretion ot the 
officer, A lumheidar who took out a licrnse for, say 20 beegahs/ 
would In all piobability have 40 sub-cultivators, and supposing he 
got ail advance of Ks. 90, lie would advance to his assaniees at the 
same rale. It often hajipens that the lumbeidar is unable to get 
the full quantity of laud engaged hi ought under cultivation, and 
in such cases he eilhei letiiins a portion of the advance or retains 
it as an advance to himself. If hepioduce opium sufficient fo cover 
tliis advance, well and good ; but if not, it is held as a balance 
against him peisorially which he has to refund. 

Tills system it is evident could be applied very completely to 
tobacco, for the resemblance lietween the ?Aps is considerable. 
But an objection which seems to me insuperable is the neces-i 
sity that would arise for a costly Tobacco Department with it» 
agents and numerous deputies and sub-deputies. It would differ ' 
from the opiubn in that instead of fuctoxips for the preparation 
of tlie opium, Government would have to provide a great serit. 
of * palatial ’ store-bouses to eadi of which would have to be 
attaclied a veiy large stad of native subordinates. Neverthe* 
less the income w< uld bo very considerable,, md if the sdiesre 
is considered favourably it will be uo more than it deserves. 
But pcisonally I wooW deprecate the immense init^ial outlay and 
t|^ estalilibhmont of another department providing unlimited 
oppoituuitios for corruption. 

As regards the extendon to totocco of the Abkame system 
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ita advocates must admit that the same reason, the intricacies, of 
the trade, |^hich proved fatal to schemes for licensing the sale, 
militates also^yery considerably against this. It is true that every 
Iic^nse«holde» would become virttially an Abkarroi^ officer, but 
with even such interested snpervision T doubt if tobacco would be 
found nianageal)|e. At any rate it cahnot be gainsaid hut that the 
department has not as yet been able to cope effectively with the 
lllieit liquor traffic or to prevent it^ steady increase. Were such 
an additional charge as tobacco confided to it, it could hardly, unless 
the number of its officers were quadrupled, efficiently discharge 
its ilutiee. Allowing, however, that the Ahkarree Department 
eou Id succeed in extracting revenue from tobacco, 1 consider that 
auch a conclusion to the question would not he justifiable, in- 
•asmuch as by the method I advocate a very much larger revenue 
could be collected. If it^be admitted that tobacco m a pi'oper 
subject for development into a source of revenue, it can hardly 
be denied that it is as well to choose that method by which the 
largest sum will V)e fairly realized. This also granted, the ex- 
tension to tobacco of both the opium and the Ahkarree systems 
stands condemned. All the rival svvstems are therefore out of the 
field ; and in their place I would introduce another, for the 
monopoly of the wholesale purchase and sale of country-grown- 
*tobacco. ^ 

Before doing so, however, It remains to make good the premiss 
that the taxation of tobacco is necessary. A few persons conscieo- 
tiously believe that the land Is already bvortaxed and a very 
large number echo their cry — “The land wants rest,” 'without really 
having any opinion on the matter, and lioping, like the sepia in< 
a squirf of ink, to escape consideration of the subject under coven 
of a somewhat flabby philanthropy. The let-alone policy has there- 
fore |wo classes of advocates,* the few thinkers wlio, overworked 
themselves; are reac^ to forego a possibly advantageous change 
rather than disturb afresh a people becoming reconciled to a bad 
lot» and the .many talkers who largely moved thereto by idleness 
deprecate interference with existing arrangements on the vague 
ground that cfaangd would be “mischievous.” Lord Northbrook has 
declared that so long ^ the revenue suffices to meet expenditure, he 
not feel justified in entertaining schemes for additional taxa- 
tion. This is a Miroad priueiple * which must command respect 
but even! of four years' residence in India have seen broad 
psineiples excelleftt in themselves quoted in justification of most 
• narrow policy. And in pushing the theory of let*moderate!y- 
weU-a)cme too«fat as reg^s revenue realization, the Government 
■ .* , . . ■ ■ 

* This article was in type before the “ Indm-wants-rest * theory reach- 
^ha Fall Mail reuiarks ed this country. ^ 
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rtiDS tlie risk of perpetuating a great fiscal scandal. For what* is 
but a scandal that our financiers, scraping pice, picei^ff the poor- 
est men's incomes, (under such names as of Pandhri), off fagots 

of wood anti wheels and cow-duDg» making for esonom/s sake 
ourjaiisiutoschoolsof industry, and our peilhl settlement a felon's 
Arcadia, have neglected the lakhs of rupees •that lie under 
their hands from a tax on tobaooof That they ha'US negleoted 
it, the first portion of this papCr proves, for inadeqaate and perfunc*^ 
lory consideration is just as much neglect as faint praise is damn^' 
ing. And is the subject to be always neglected ? Because Lord 
Northbrook has passed his word that taxation shall not be excessive, 
are schemes devised for the purpose of ameliorating the popular 
burdens to be dismissed as miscbievQMs " ? 1 hope not, for though 
film ness in inaction when the oontequences of action are uncertaiu* 
may l>e admirable, it becomes obstinacy^ as soon as the change is 
shown to be for the good of the country. *And 1 am of opinion^ being 
supported therein by. the many respected officers whose names i 
Lave mentioned in the course of this pamper, that the taxation of 
tobacco is propf r, ami that properly carried out the measure 
would be most beneficial, for, with the large income regularly avail- 
able from it added to the yearly revenue, the Government could 
afford to curtail petty taxation. I consider then that the taxation 
of tobacco IS necessary, inasmuch as it is the aim of the ad-* 
ministration to harass the tax-payer asMktle as possible, and inas* 
much os the Government would be able, were a large revenue 
from this source available, to reduce the irritation which in the 
opinion of the best informed officials in the country our multitude 
of small and searebing imposts bas created. A tobacco tax equal 
in its incidence and simple in application would, to desoe&d from 
the general to the particular, enable the Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces to al)oUsh the Pandhri tax— as abominal^le to 
him as vexatious to the taxed. Such a scheme^ ventured consider 
the following would be if elaborated by those who are conversant 
with the mysteries of revenue administration. 1 will give the scheme 
first in the form of an imaginary enactment^for the Mokopolt BX: 
THB State; of tbx wuoljssale pubchabk and sale of countht- 
GROWN Tobacco. 

** Whereas it is m>€dient that the Oovemntene ehotilS denm 
a reve7iue/rom tohate(h^n arric/s ofhmsty roi^ than a neces* 
snry^ oj vast coiimvdpti&n recognised by tM* people as a legi- 
timate source of impeded revenue-^ the Govenwr-Oeneral in 
Council is pleased to sanction the following regukUions >/pr the 
euhivation and sale of tobacco throughout B^uh 

** 1. The cultivation of tobacco, ecGoopt under speoial ljmhe^ is 
forbidden under penalty of covfiscaUon of the crop. 
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*' ^ 2. The special Uceaae ahxUl be granted to any applicant free 

of co9t, bifi it shtM bind the said applicant to *bnng undmbtobaGco 
*o/UJtlioation^n<^ Uss of an avemge evop--^^ 

mounds, and shaU also bind hint io sell his erop when called 
upon to the local authorities at the average local rates of mle. 
On each licence shall be declared the exact amount which the 
^OidHoator binds himself to produce. 

** 8. All ike crops shall^ when four months grown, be bought 
hg the local* authorities at a rate calculated upon the average of 
" 4hs rates obtaining in the locality during the five preceding years. 
** 4. </n paying the puref^e-money to ike cultivator the 
local awthiyrities shall hold over one^kini of the sum due to him 
as a security that the crop^shaU be duly cared for until maturity^ 
a band being taken fuom the cultivator that he will so tend U. 
Any negligence on his^ poH bmng with it forfeiture of tpe 
security* 

“ 5« tPhen approaching maturity the crops while standing 
shall he publicly sold (Hot by auction but) in lots of not Im than 
•"--maunds to any applicant able to pay the whole amount at 
once. The division of estates to be at the discretion of authoriiies 
gtiided by the convenience of the purchaser/ • 

** 6. The rate at which %t shall he sold shall he fixed at that 
at which it was bought from the cultivator -f -^per centy the 
said-^per cent to represent the imperial revenue. 

“7. Each purchaser shally on conclusion of purchase, receive 
a license. The said license to exempt the tobacco bought by him 
from all duties whatsoever in transit from the place of purchase 
to any market within the limits of British India also to guarantee 
ilte delivery to the purchaser of the full quantity of his purchoHe 
in sound <^mdition, also to bind the purchaser to resell his tobacco 
at^marhet rates, 

** 8. The marlfft rates of tobacco shall be calculated at the 

price paid by the dealer to Oovernment -f- per cent, the 

pfsr cent to represent the profits of the dealer, and these 

market rates shall is enforced ; any ad/vance thereon subjecting 
the dealer to severe penalties: 

9. When the ciops are ready, the full amount guaranteed 
the cultivator in fns license shall he taken from hisfie^s, the 
residue , 40 remain his own prepay if not exceeding — r- 
' mdunds; ahove-^^numnds the residue to become the . property 
Oovernment, 

' ** 10. When orop is cut it becomes the property of the pur- 

.chase^froms Oovernment on whom shall devolve alt subse^nt 
supervision of curing, die* As the crop for the* native mai^t ie 
mrted im a nimih the pwrohaser from Oovernment 

shall not after the expiration of that period^ hum any power to 
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tiiRpect fr<m the cuUi/oator any eare of the leaf nor anyrigtdto 
encuwiier the cultivator's premises with his property^ 

•** Provided. — Thai sections 1, 2, 3, 7, 9, 10 be pm^ted on th6 

cultivators" U^cmses^ and that Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8^10 6^ prinU 
ed on the purchasers* licenses, and that Section S be published as 
widely as official influence can make possible, « 

" Provided. — ffeat every officer shaU exercise a wide discretion 
in deciding whether suits regarding tobacco are vexatiovs and 
brought into court on insuffi^cient grounds, and that when studs 
is considered to be the case, the severest penalties shall be infiicted^ 
as unless prompt check, is given to this species of litigation it 
would certainly multiply beyond reasonable limitsJ* 


Each section of the above will bear a. few words of explanation 
and comment 

“ Whereas it is expedient that the Government should derive 
a revenue from iob^co — an article of luxury rather than a 
necessary, of vast consumption and recognised by the peiyple 
as a le^imate source of imperial revenue — the Governor- 
General in Council is pleased to sanction the following regu- 
iations for the cultivation and sale of tobacco throughout 
British Inda : — 

Tobacco is recognised as an article suitable for taxation npt 
only by the leading European officials, but by non-official 
Europeans and natives. I have before me two letters from Itsading 
native merchants of Allahabad, one of whom says in reply to 
an enquiry from myself : " Tobacco is a proper article to levy 
a lax on and must yield a large revenue. The people woulf be 
accustomed* to it”; the other says : “It good thing to 

tax this article, and people will not give up tobacco for its duty, 
only du^y must not be made too .much in the first instance, 
but will allow of being increased year a^ter year.” A non- 
official European writes (1 quote from his letter before me) : “ A 
tax on tobacco is one that would be free from many of the abuses, 
incidental to taxation, and it ainnot be denied that tobacco is a 
legitimate source from which to obtain revenue.'' Tobacco is 
also an article ‘of vast consumption.* The tai[able populatipxi^ 
of India is 189 miUiona. of whom at least 25 millious consume'' 
each two rupees' w^rih of tobacco in the year. I would at fitist 
increase the pn^ of the article by so much as wc^d add eight 

* The writer has not an exte^ive meant * wlU aottbiafc it 

English Vocabulary and probably tax.^ 
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ftitnas to his yearly tobacco bill and realize in the first year 
JPl,S00,00(t> nor could this increase of 20 [>er cent be considered 
harsh, for it represents to the consumer a tax paid at his own 
oonvenienceln instahnents spread over twelve months 

lo the Punjab the revenue would, in proportion to the popula* 
tion, be smaller than elsewhere, but fortunately the importation of 
Cahulee tobacco would do something towards restoriug equality 
of receipts. There are, I am well aware, thousands of agriculture 
ists; coDSutners of tobacco, so poor that they do not see a rupeo 
of then' own once a month ; but the all-important fact must be 
retnembered that tl.ese men pay their way as well as are 
paid in produce, and that any small huckster will take grain in 
payment for tobacco. • 

• “1, T/ie cultivaiior^of tobacco^ except under special liomae^ ia 

forbidden und^r penalty qf confiscation oj the crop*' 

A very material safeguard against illicit cultivation is 
provided by nature, for the tobacco crop is one that cannot be 
concealed. From a letteV before me 1 quote : “ Any one riding 
out in the districts of the North-West Provinces after the 
middle of February, will be sure to notice a plant with very large 
leaves growing on the bits of lands near the villages through 
which he may pass : from that date till May it is the one bright 
^reen crop that relieves the eye. This is the tobacco plant." Besides 
as’ it is generally grown near villages or wells its illicit cultivatioa 
would at once convict the local sub-of&cials of connivance. 

“ 2. The special license shall he granted to any applicant 
free of cost, but it shall bind the said applicant to bring under 
tobacco cnltivcdion not less ground than produces at an average 

Crop maunds, and shall also bind him to sell his ci'op when 

called upon to the local authorities at the average local rates of 
scd^^ Onu^each license shall be declared the exact amount wkicn 
the cultivator bindsj^miself to produce." 

I would fix the minimum of production high in order that 
for facility of calculation and collection of revenue there might 
be as few cultivators# as possible. The cultivator, it should be 
noted, would keep within his license, for he could not expect to 
dispose of the contraband surplus at such a remunerative 
as he was sure of from Government for the legal yield. 
No one would risk the penalty of confiscation of the crop ^ to 
oblige a neighbour." 

^ 8 . Ml the ctSps shall, when four months grown, be bought 
*by the teeal andhorities at a rate odleulated upon the average 
of the ratfs obtaining in the loodlity during the face preeedmq 
years" * ^ 

^6. Whm approaching maturity the crops while stcmding 
chall be ptcbiiely sold (not by motion but) in hOa of not Use 
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ihan mavnde to any applicant able to pay the whole 

amount at once. The divhione of estates to be at ih() discretion 
of authorities guided hy the convenience of the puvehq,8er** 

‘"9. Whht the crops are ready, the full amount guaranteed 
by the' cultivator in hie license shall be taken from hie fUlds, 
the residue to r&mdin his own property if not eocceeding^ 
maunde ; ahofVe^-^maur^ the residue to become the property 
cf O&vemmentl* 

In these sections is brought out the principle of the Act which 
1 have aoppoBed to exist, viz., the simplification of the subject by 
carrying on all money transactions while the crop is green. 
By acting on this principle no opportunity of falsifying retuma 
would be given, for for one-half of the time it would not be to the 
interest of theoultivator to be dishonest/ and after that the pur-* 
chaser from Government would take, every care that bis own 
interests were not assailed. In this policy of altogether arranging 
for the realization of revenue from tobacco while it is still in the 
field, will be found a most complete s'afeguard against ordinary 
corruption, while the intricacies which complicate the subject at 
later stages will be escaped. 

1 would fix the minimum amount of each lot purchasable 
as high as practicable in order to compensate the wholesale 
dealers for the arbitrary market rates laid down, by virtually giving 
them the local monopoly of the tobacco trade. Besides, for all 
revenue purposes it would be well to have as few purchasers as 
possible. 

‘*4*. In paying the purchase-money ' to the cultivator the 
local authorities shall hold over one-third of the sum due to 
him as a security that the crop shall be duly cared f&i' until 
maiurity, a bond being taken from, the cultivator that he wiU 
so tend it Any negligence on his part to hv\ng with-it fpYfei- 
4ure of the secu/i ity** ® ^ 

This is a feature borrowed from the system obtaining in the pre- 
sent opium monopoly, acd will be found of great importance in 
the practical working of my scheme. %. 

g. 7%e ixite at which it shall be sold shall he fixed at that 
at which it was bought frorn the cultivaJtor plus— -per eeni^ the 
said^per cent to represent tiiX napesial revenue*" t 

As i have shown above 1 would increase the cost of tobacco to 
the consumer 80 per cent. This cannot be oonsideiyd bard on 
even Ihe very popresV^^ the few annas which Wb would have to 
pay annually ytp^ld divided into some sixt^n instidments, even 
supposing the purchaser paid for the leaf in <xvsb- And whale 
fione could coin;i^ain, a very great numl>er would directly benefit 
by the scheme I propose, for the' licensed cultivators, many theu- 
aaud of persons, tvould obtain their own tobacco free of cost, would 
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be secured against future oaprioious changes of land revenue^ and 
would l>e^usured for the whole of their produce a certain sate at 
remunerative prices, aU in one transaction and* to one trustworthy 
and honousaWe customer. This positive security .of profitable 
sale is atone an enormous benefit, and under the operation of 
this Act the yobacco-cuUivating oommunity would very rapidly 
rise in social statua Moreover, the people generally would be 
benefited by such a scheme as I propose, for the revenue realizMtble 
would enable Government to remove those petty imposts which 
at a maximum of chuprassy^oppression bring in a minimum of 
revenue to the State. 

7. Eaeck purchaser shailt onconelusitm of purdkaso, remvo 
a licence* The said license exempt the tobacco bought by kim 
I from all duties whatsoever in transit from the place oj purchase 
to arvy mAsrket luithin the limits of British India, also to guaran^ 
tee the delivery to the purchaser of the full quantity of hispur* 
chase in sound condition, also to hind the purchaser to resell his 
tobacco at 'inarJcet rates*' • 

1 would, 1 think, exempt tobacco that had been purchased from 
Governineut from all duties whether imperial or local, at any 
rate I would so exempt it during the firi^ year of the working of 
the Act. Anything tending to simplify a measure popularizes it, 

• and 1 believe that if a rowannah carried tobacco (that had been 
purchased from Government) free alf over the country, the trade 
would be regarded very favourably by native merchants. The main 
object of our legislation sliould be simplicity, for every provision 
entails the employment of additional subordinate officials, and in 
this country, roundly speaking, every subordinate official up to a 
certaiif standing is dislmnest. 

** 8. The market rates of tobacco shall he cahulated at the 
pri^s paid by the dealer to Government plus— per cent, the said 
— per cinJt to represyit the profits of the dealer, and these market 
rates shaU he euf^ced ; any advance thereon sub^cting the dealer 
to severe penalties." 

It would be very c^fficult to limit the profits of dealers, but this 
might to a large extent be managed by careful publication of a 
tolmcco neriok. Further, prohibitive prices would in their owa 
interest be avoided *by the driers. 

Such briefly are the provisious of the measure I would intro-- 
^duoe. Their simplicity is manifest, but it is for others who have 
the honour to bC w the service of Government to decide it they 
are practicable. The essential features of the scheme are ; fifed, the 
avoidance of fubordinate interference in the transactions between 
GavernTneut and the cultivator^ and Government and the purchaser,, , 
and second, the transaction oi ali business while the leaz is still in 
field. 
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Independeat States will of course present a difficulty, hm I 
think I am not wrong in saying that the relations of Government 
towards its feudatories is yearly increasing in conj^ality and 
sympathy of thought and action. Were the achem^ favourably 
viewed in British India, Native India would adopt it also and 
co-operate for its effective working ; and even were our interest im- 
perilled it is surely within the license of the Qoveinment to 
take such steps as should compel protection of them. Nor 
should it be overlooked that the importation from Native States is 
not of any serious dimensions, and that the imported tol>acco is 
the luxury of the rich and reaches its markets by one or two well- 
knoWQ roads. It might therefore be easily arresteil on dur frontiers. 

In conclusion 1 would draw notice to the fact that tobacco 
as a source of State revenue is now attracting attention. In 
Madras, Messrs. Broughton and Eohertsoii are doing valuable 
service in keeping the matter prominently before the Government. 
Travancore promises to develop a great industry, for first attempts 
with Manilla tobbaco have been so successful that the cultivation 
on a largely increased scale has l>een undertaken, and if the pro- 
duce of the future equals in quality the fine leaf grown last year, 
there can be no doubt that the export of Manilla cigars will rapidly 
enrich “ the model State/’ In Bombay, the excellence of the Sindh 
tobacco is well known to the local officials, and were attention turned 
to more systematic cultivation the trade in Sliiraz tobacco should 
soon assume very valuable proportions. In the North-Western Pro- 
vinces the Board of Revenue has more than once had the subject of 
toliaoco cultivation and exploitation ” before it, and there is now 
available a very considerable store of information on a subject of 
what a year ago there was ahsolutely nothiijg known. Finally, 
the Department of Agriculture is considering tobacco cultiva- 
tion, and statistics are now being collected with a view to 
deciding on the propriety of departmental enterprise in this direc- 
tion. For myself I believe that enquiry could n^t^ be better directed, 
for I feel convinced that a magnificent source of revenue is 
bein^ neglected, source, moreover, which for its development 
requires a procedure of the most singular siiifplicity, calling for no 
initial outlay, the creation of no new appointments and, while 
handsomely supplementing th<! income of the State, neither inter- 
fering with the customs of the country, nor subjecting the people 
to oppression by siii>ordi nates. 

It is of course for tho.se to whom the fiscal administration of tb^ * 
country is eurrustrd to decide upon the aiivisalnlity of adopting 
measures for realising revenue from tobacco ; but I would venture 
to submit that looking forward to the day when we be suddenly 
tlirown back upon our esoteric sources of revenue for the 
expenses of Oovernmeut during a critical period, remembering that 
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the cultivation of opium is vety rapidly increasin" in China 
fliaf the latest .word of our geologists forbids ns to hope for 
wealth frorn our mineral resources, and that as far as can l)e judged 
at present '*’the bulk of the Central Asian trade has permanently 
gone from {s,— tho subject of this paper is one tlvit has claims 
upon serious attention. < 

The revoimo would be magnificent, its collection inexpensive, 
simple and inopprossive. 

PHIL ROBINSON. 



Akt. IX.-A FRAGMENT OP INDIAN HIgi*rORY, 
From the Latin of Johannes de Laet, 1C31. 
\.^TTamlators Preface, 

N EAELY three years have elapsed since I introduced to the 
notice of the readers of the Calcutta Review, the De im- 
perio Magni Mogolie of Johannes De LaSt — an ancient Latin 
^ork on Indio, printed in Holland in 1631. The author was in his 
time a well-known and highly-esteemed writer on geograJ)hical and 
historical subjects ; and was one of the first Directors of the Dutch 
East India Company. He derived the materials of his Indian writ- 
ings from Peter Van Den Broeck, the *pionper of the Dutch trade 
in the East and for many years Chief of theDutch factory at Surat. 
Owing partly to the extreme rarity of the work, of which it is pro- 
bable that only a few copies were ever printed by the Elzevirs at 
Leyden, and partly perhaps to the fact ofdtsbeing written in Latin, 
the De Imperix) had apparently entirely escaped the attention of wri- 
ters on Indian antiquities. In my introduction to the first chapter, 
on the Topography of the Mughul Empire in the time of Ak^ar and 
Jahangir. I ventured to claim for De Laet’s statements the higliest 
uuthoiity as being an absolutely contemporaneous record, written 
by European scholars of unimpeachable veracity, who possessed 
better sources of information than fell to the lot of any other 
early European writers. I am glad to find that this belief has been 
verified by the testimony of every work that has since appeared 
on the early Mughul period. De Laet’s book has been largely 
quoted and used by Mr. Thomas in his Chronicles of the Ikiihdti 
Kings of Dehli and his Revenues of the Mughul Emperors, by 
Professor Blochraann in bis notes on tjie Ain-i-Ahhari, by Dr. 
Hunter, and by many other writers, during the past two years. 
And although the discovery of two other copi6»of this remarkable 
Elzevir, one in Calcutta and another in London, has proved 
that I was mistaken in regarding the copy used by me as 
unique ; the great rarity of the book has noW^been placed beyond 
all doubt. 1 therefore confidently hope * that, in x)ifering the 
readers of this Review a translation of a further portion, I ma)^^ 
be materially enli^ging the area of authentic information on tbi^ 
interesting period 

The Tenth Chapter of the De Imperio, to wjiich I shall now 
confine my attention, is probably the most important and. 
valuable part of the book. It is entitled A Fragment of Indian 
History, whieb we have received from some of our muntry 
men and translated ftvm Dutch into iMin, Tlie informant 
here alluded to waS; as 1 iiave said, the Dutch factor at S6rat, 
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who wna an eye-witness of some of the tvents described by 
him, and Ifery nearly connected with many more. The frag- 
ment ” core r*# the period from the defeat of HuiuAydn by Sher 
Sur in 154^0.1:o the first year of Shah Jahan ’s reign, 1^28. When 
it is remembered that Van Deii Broeck was Director of the 
Dutch factt>rics*at Sdrat in 1620^ and that this account of bis 
was actually printed at D^yden in 1631, only three years after 
the close of the chixmicle, its claims on our respectful attention aro 
obvious. ‘ 

It seenas to me that it is almost impossible to exaggerate the 
historical importance of a contemporaneous narrative of tills kiud, 
which gives a fairly minute account of tlie events of the time, fioin 
a point of view entirely di fitment from that of former narratives. 
* And this is perhaps especially true in the present case; for the 
writers vvlu) are the standai^ authorities for the reigns of iiutna- 
yiin, Akbar, and Jahangir, are with hardly an exception almost 
avowedly panegyrists. 

The diief original authorities for the reign of flumayfin are 
Firishtah, Jauhar (author of the Memoirs of Uumdyun)^ and 
Abul Fazl. Of these, Firishtah is (according to Professor Cowell) 
“ particularly defective at this period and Erskiac thinks that 
both he and Abul Fazl “ try to disguise or conceal ** evorylbiug 
tliat is not to the credit of the monarch. Of Jauhar, who was 
a menial servant of Huniayfin, Elphinstone says — “ He was 
devoted to Hurnayfin, and anxious to put all his actions in the 
most fivvourable light.” ^ 

The authoritie^s generally used for Akbar’s reign ^ai'e Firish- 
tab, Abyl Fazl, Abdul Kadir Badaoni (who quotes largely from 
Nizam-ud-dfn*s Tabaqdt-i-Akbari), and Khafi Khan. Of Abul 
Fazl, Elphinstone says r** He was a most assiduous courtier, 
eagei» to extol the virtues, to gloss over the crimes, and to pre- 
serve the dignity of this master and those in whom he was inter- 
ested.” Badaoni s account is an incomplete one, extending only 
to the thirty-seventh year of the reign, at which point Nizam-ud- 
dln’s . work ends, Kkafi Khan s history, though of course of the 
highest value, was not compiled until the time of Bahddur Sh£h. 
Au admirable illustration of the value of De Laet’s independent 
*^arrative, may be found in his account of the death of Akbar, 
which I shall notice in its proper place; and which, whether true 

# Professor Blochtiann says, in fak is perhaps the only critical historical 
motes 00 the Mn-i^AAbart ^ I work written by a native, and con- 
Would remark here that as long as firms an opinion which I have else- 
we have «io trtftslation of ail the where expressed, that those jKirtions 
sources for a history of AkbaPs reign, of Indian History for which we hafh 
European histofians should make several sources, are full of the most 
the Saivanih 4 -Akh<irl the basis of astounding discrepaueiee as to de- 
their labours . This woik tails/’ * 
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or not, is very different from anything that could have been written 
about it by a partial historian. w 

The chief authorities for the reign of Jahangir arr the antobio- 
graphical Mimoirs of the Emperor himself, the 'TuzukH^Jahavgiri 
and Khafi Kh&n. For this period we also get other independent 
European testimony, such as the narratives of Sir Thomas Roe 
and others ; but nothing, I l)elieve, approaching De Laet's account 
in point of detail. The reign of Jahangir alone occupies two- 
thirds of the whole ; and gives a minute descriptions 

of the current events happenning in the country, as far as they 
were known to the Dutch at Sdrat. 

The Fragment is prefaced by an address to the reader, wherein 
the author asks him to observe three*thiiigs : first, that his trans- 
lation from the Dutch, though free, is absolutely faithful ; second^ 
Zi/, that the appellation Schach or JCa* belongs only to kings or 
to the highest of tlie princes, especially among the Persians — that 
of Emir belonging rather to the Turks, and being applied to the 
chief defenders and propagators of the empire of Muhammad 
— that of Chan or Han or Ghan belonging both to Persians and 
to Tartars, and being applied both to princes and to nobles* 
thirdly, that bis informaiit (whether intentionally or by mistake, 
bo knows not) has made the year f)02 of the Muhammadan era 
correspond to the year 1552, although Leunclavius makes it 958.* 

2 . — Ilumay^n, 

In the year of Christ^ — , Ilamayon, King of the Mogols, march- 
ed with liis'’army against Bengala. He quickly subdued it, routing 
the forces of the Patans ; and changed its namo to Senethabad X 
But he did not enjoy this victory long. Fenied§ Khan, \Clio pre- 
ferred to be called T’Zeer-chan, one of the Patan kings, marched 
from Nau|| with a large number of troops — they say that be had 


* See page 176. ’This is given as 
the date of the death of ; 

the year is right, the Christian fiij- 
rah year should of course be lo56. 

t The date of this departure is 
left uDcertaiii by the Muhammadan 
historians ; it was in one of the 
years 942, 943, 944 of the Mt.UHiu- 
niiulan era (A,U. 1^035, 5636, or 

1537). 

t Tlie city of Bongala to be 

meant here. ‘ S'ttin*&ydn oecnpied 
Gaur or LaVhnanti in JttiHJ or July 
1538. The story that he altered the 
nemo to Jannatabad is given by 
Abul Fad in the Ain-i-Akbarl, and 
is repeated by most modern writers. 
On the mint cituSf of Bt'ngal, see 


Thomas’ Vhiionicles of the FfUhdH 
A'twya, page 152 . 

§ Sher Shdh’s original name was 
Faiid-ud-diy, son of Husain of the 
Stiv tribe of Afghdns. The circum- 
stances under which it was changed to 
Sher Khdu are narrated in btewart’a 
Hhtory of Brngal, page 83. ; 

i| Mr. Thomas in his Chronides 
mentions Shahr Nan as one of the 
mint-cities of Bengal. He supposes 
it to be the name of the. new oify 
founded near the site' of the old 
Xjakhuautl ; ' though this does not 
seem ^nite consistent with ^he state- 
ment in the text' He adds in a note : 
— ** The deciphenijent of the name of 
this mint (as Colonel Vide remarks) 
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undfer his banners sixty-five thousand Patans— and liaving re~ 
covered the province of Gidiar and the fort of Ra<lia-RvaUas,* 

^ corapelled^^Hamayon to retreat precipitately from Rengala to 
Pathana. >yhen Hamayon had arrived at TziochOjf, Tzcerchan, 
who had followed him, routed him so completely as to compel him 
to fly to Agra. Here ho collected all his scattered forces ; andl 
having summoned all the Omraerauws from the various provinces 
of the empire, he raised a new army and marched to the Ganges, 
When news of this was brought to Tzeerchan, he sent on twenty 
thousand cavalry by a march of fift€ieu coss, to prevent the 
troops of Hamayon from crossing tlie river. Everything was 
left unguarded in the Mogol camp, eiiher through contempt 
of the enemy or on account of their innate indolence ; the night 
^ was. spent in songs and J‘oas ting. Tzeerchan on the other hand, 
having discovered the insecure state of tlie enemy by means of 
spies, sent on Ghawas-cliati [Khawas Khdn] with ten thousand of 
ln« quickest tmops. The latter having marched ton coss with the 
greatest celerity, fell on tWe army of Hamayon very early in the 
morning, and finding it buried in sleep and wine, completely 
routed it When Hamayon was aroused from sleep he found the 
camp full of wailing and tumult ; and being unable to reorganise 
bis troops, who had mounted their horses and were flying in all 
. directions,' he himself began to think of flight By the time he 
reached the bank of the river, he was almost unattended ; and was 
carried across by a certain water-carrier, who swam with him to the 
opposite hank. Here he opportunely found the horse of a certain 
soldier who had been drowned in the river ; and on this he fled 
to Agra, All his elephants, his horses, and a vast treasure, fell 
into the hands of the enemy ; his concubines also, and the 
daughters and indeed the whole harem both of liimself and of Lis 
generals fell into the power of Tzeerchan. The latter, having thas 
obuMned a most unexpected victory, used it with the utmost mo* 
deration ; he neit^^ himself offered, nor permitted any of his 
followers to offer, any indignity to the wives and children of bis 
enemies. He inarched as rapidly as possibly in the direction of Agra, 

determines for medieval geography Bengal by Siilaiindu Kararilui ; and 
the contested site of NicoloConti’h CVr- it may possibly be identical with 
Nicolo Conti describes Cernove Mr. Tliomas' Shahr N;#u, There waa, 
'as ** a large and wealthy city,” fifteen however, a Khfuftiiur-Tuudah, Ibe- 
days* sail up the Ganges. Firishtah lieve, higher up the river — ^the name 
states that Sher Kh4n had at this susrgesting a connexion with the 
time retired to his oAginal patnniony4l Khawds Khin in the text, 
which consisted of the districts of ^ Firishtah gives as an account 
Bahsaram in Bih&r, and “Tondah ” of the taking of Kalttfb»by Sher Shah, 
or Tandah. Stewart describes Ton- the story which is told by De Laiit 
dah ” {History of page li^low (page 165.) of one of Akl^s 

as separated ffom Oaur by tlie old generals, Muhibb AU Khan, 
bed of the Ganges. He meutious t This is Chonsa, on the Gangea 
that it Was mode the capital of between Patna Benares. 
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reducing many of the towns in his route. Hamayon \n the meanti^me 
liaving lost all his troops, took with him Zimlebegem* one of his 
wives who was pregnant, and went to Asmeere ; and tl^uce into 
the province*of Siermel. Here, in the fort Amraeit.-f- his wife 
bore him a son, who was afterwards called Achabar. At length, 
his panic still continuing, he fled to Lahore. His brother, Mirza 
Kamerhaen,t was governor of this city ; and he, observing the fear 
and pusillanimity of his brother, asked permission of the king (since 
he himself was afraid of the sight of the enemy) to be allow^ to 
march against the Patanensians, who were now said to have arrived 
at Tzerhinda (Sarhind.) The speech of his brother mortified the king 
excessively ; so he left Lahore and went to Cassimere § One of the 
royal Ommerauws had been governor of this province ; but unknown 
to the king he had lately died, and the peoj)le were in revolution. 
They had not only fortified the metropolis, but also so blocked 
up the passes (commonly called Cotheljj) that access to the 
kingdom was most difficult. The king consequently, excluded 
from this refuge, was about to betake hknself to Kabul or Mul- 
than ; but his brother Kamraon, l>eing himself compelled to fly 
from Lahore (for Zecrglian had by this time taken not only Lahore 
but also Multhan), and being now hostile to the king, had arrived 
by forced marches at Triulebegen, and had thus cut off the road to 
Kabul. Kamraon, moreover, had written to the other brother, 
Mirza Assary who was then Governor of Kbandahar, asking him 
to fortify his citadel and not to admit the king. Chan Hossen, 
the Governor of Tatta, was guilty of similar perfidy ; for when the 
king asked him. to allow him to pass through his province, he 
replied, that if the king thought of going to Persia, the road 
through Kandahar would be more convenient. The king, ifiuding 
liimself thus deserted by all his adherents, took the road to 
Kandahar ; but here also his brother Asstiry refused to admit 
him. Tlien, leaving his wife Zimlebegein,** with his little son 
(now a year old; and all bis baggage and servn»ts and the whole 

♦ Akbar’s luolher was called 11a- Kami^jjatbaboi'eprcceded the attempt 
niida. Professor Blochmauu, in his hio- ou Sind aud the birth of Akbar. 
graphical notes on the Atn-i-Akl)arl, § De LiOlt' says a little too much ; 
uientious that she had the title of but Hnmdyun seut Mlrzd Haidar to 
Maryam’ Makdol. I may here take the Ka.shmir who conquered it. Vide Mr. 
opportunity of * acknowledging, once Blochtnauu’s Ain, p. 461. ^ 

for jUI, the very great assistance I || The llindhst&ui'Persiaa itotal^ <x 
l^ve obtained, in annotating this see page 191. 

Fmamew^fromFixrfessor^lochinantt’s ^ IT Mirza Askar^ at this time he^ 
editmn of the which is a jf^rfect lilandahar on the part of Kamrio. ' 
mine of antiquarian and histoiical ** Juuhav in the 3femotfe of 
lore illnstrative of this* period. states that Hrmiytin took his 

^ A market, then a fort in the wife with him on the saiSe ho»a» 
desert not far from the Indus. but left the little Akbm* behind. 

t Humdytiu^s visit to his brother 
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harefio io the town of Tziauwhaeii,* he went into Persia ; and 
came to Sebistgaa^t accompanied only by Beyrainghan, who had 
}oiue<l hin^* with a few picked soldiers. Assary, when he found 
out that his brother had fled, shut up the queen and her son in 
the citadel o^ Kandahar, and seized all the baggage aiM treasure. 
Very diflFcrenl was the character and conduci ol the Pcrsiati Slui- 
Tarnas ; for he, a& soon as he beard of Hamayon s disaster and fliglit, 
stMit orders to his governor in Herath that if the fugitive king should 
Itappen to journey in that direction, he should he received and 
comforted with all the offices of humanity. Accordingly, when 
the king arrived within twelve miles of Henith, the governor 
with all the mancebdars and magistrates met him, conducted liim 
into the city, entertained him sumptuously and presented him 
with many horses and mudh valuable houseliold stuff; and at 
^length on his departure, *he warned all the other Persian governors 
that wherever ho went he was to 1)6' received and forw'arded on 
liis journey with the utmost honour. When Hamayon was not 
far from Cba8bin,J where the King of the Persians then was, Sha- 
Tatqas sent to meet him his brother, Mirza Bey ram with all the 
Ommerauvvs and the rest of the Court ; who brought Hamayon 
to the king. The Persian embraced tlie exile, and endeavoured 
to console him ; and ordered his brotiier, Beyrain, io wait on him 
at table. Whilst the latter was performing this task with the 
utmost diligence, a rash speech of Hamayon nearly caused his 
min. F<»r remarking the obedience of Beyram, he observed, that 
it was well for the Persian that he had such a brother on w’hosc 
obedience he could rely ; that for himself, although he had loaded 
liAS brothers with honours and riches, be had found them his 
worst anemies in tiie day of his adversity. This speech of the 
king enraged Beyram exceedingly. Glowing with anger and 
liatred, he went to bis brother, and represented that wlien Sha- 
Ismca^l was at the head of affairs in Persia, Babur, the father of 
Hamayon, was on Ijf « gardener. || In this way ho so far moved 
the king as to induce him to think of expelling the Mogol ; and 
he doubtless would have expelled him, had not the sister of 
Sha-Tamas, Begen Suitana, taken pity on the exiled monarch 
and diverted her brother from bis intention, by the aid of her 
.prudence and of her eloquence which was very great. She recal- 

* Sehw&a on the right bank of the § J his was Bairam Kh.m. 

Indus. 'I Abui ^Fasl iu the ji$n (Mr. 

The Qovernoi^ of Siwisi&n re- Blochmann^s translation, p. 87 ) says 
oeived Humaydu rospectfully and ' that Bihar brought horticulture into 
sent hiiD on to Heiit ; here be was India ; and elite wheie he is spoken 
received with thp hooonrs due to his of as a ^lous gardener. This was 
nmk, by Ader Shah TahiuaSp. his second hoU>y, prosodi/ being hje 

) Q^wiu in Penda. firet. 
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led to Ills memory that Hamayon was sprung from the racfe of 
Teymur, from which family his ancestors had recdiyed the greatest 
benefits, and to which they were so far indebted for thWr empire, 
that it woul^ be iulpossible for hitn to desert Hama[von without 
the imputation of iDgratitiide. 

Sha-Tamas, affected by the prayers of his sister, orders Hamayon 
to Joe supplied with every necessary for his jbbrney — camels, 
horses, tents, and all other equipments of war. Then he com- 
mands Khan Traminas, Badorgan, Khan-Couligan Narenzyn (the 
father of Hassen Coulighan), Ismael Coulighan Wattebel, and 
other Ominerauws and Mancehdars to accompany him into 
India. Hamayon marched directly on Kandahar from Chasbin, 
and surrounded the city on all sides with his forces. Having in 
vain called upon his brother Assary td surrender, he ordered his 
machines to be directed against the walls ; but when Assary 
presented the king’s little son, now two years old, in the 
way of the macliines, the attack was, discontinued. The 
result at length was that the king guaranteed, by an oath on 
the book of Mahunietan law, that his brother’s life should 
be spared, and that he should have liberty to go where he 
would. Assary went oflF to his brother, Kamraon, who was 
at Kabul ; but tlie king rapidly following him, easily got 
possession both of Kabul and of the person of Kamran } and 
having deprived the latter of his eyesight, he sent the miserable 
wretch into exile at Mecha, where he died shortly afterwards.* 

In the Mahumetau year 960 (according to our era, 1550) 
Tzeer-chau or Tyechinecha, king of the Patans, died in the citadel 
of Gualere, leaving a sou, Phero-chan, only twelve years old. 
When the nobles of the realm wished to put this boy lOn the 
throne of his father, his uncle Adelghan, blind with the lust 
of empire^ took his life, and usurped the kingdom. TJiis crime 
disgusted the nobles, who consequently revolted in nearly e^ery 
province. Adelghan, however, hoping to antici|iate them, marched 
out of Gualere with a large army ; and easily took Tzhilnar, J a 
city at that time of great size and wealth. The death ofTzeer- 
chan, and these disturbances in the Patan kingdom, were not long 
concealed from Hamayon, who up to thi^s time had remained at 
Kabul. Accordingly, thinking that now the time had arrived^ 

Kdiur^n drfeil at in Octo* dar Slir (mei^tioned below), and 

her 1557. * Jbrahhti Sir were members of the 

.t It was Sdr (or Sfir family whe rebelled against 

Isidm Sh41i}, the eon aiui succeRsor Adil Shah. 

of Sher, who diedat Gvv4lUr ; leav- J This is the fortress of Ghan&r. 
Ing a son, Ffrds. who Was murdered which remained in die possession 

his maternal uncle Muhammad Adfi Shdh and his General Hemd 

Kh4ti. The latter assumed the title until the battle of Pdaipat. ^ 

of Muhammad Adil Shah. Stkau- 
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for recovering without difficulty his lost possessions, be hastens m 
rapidly c i possible with an army into India, and reduces tu 
subjection aW tho towns and provineeaon his route, no one daring 
to ♦oppose Itim. At length he arrived at Tzerlftnd, wliero 
Rcc?inder«ghau Assega* an old aud faithful minister of the 
deceased king, •was iu command. The latter hastily foced tho 
invader with ten thousand cavalry ; hut when he ventured 
on a Imttle, he was defeated after a hotly contested struggle, and 
fled witli only a tliousand troopers to the mountaina of 
Changera.f The victorious Harnayon committed his young son^ 
Abdul Fetta Gelaladiii Mahamet, (who was afterwaids calfed 
Achabar) to Beyrangau Qhanua to be educated. To the same 
officer he confided the organisation of the whole of hk armn 
' and commanded liim t& follow Reoaiider as rapidly as possible 
with ten thousand horsemen, whilst he himself pushed op 
towards Delly. He sent, iiowever, Allan Couly and Semaranglian J 
and fiadurghau § to re<luce the Uoab, a province which- lies 
between the Ganges ami *the Jeniinus or &meua. Both these 
expeditions were successful ; for Recander was slain, and the 
province was recovered. The king had hardly spent three months 
in Delly, where also he had €oinmence<l to build a magnificent 
palace, when he wa.s summoned to depart this life. For as ho waa 
' descending the steps of the palace after midday, hearing the voice 
of a certain man who was calling to prayers, he sat down, leaning 
on his staff. But as be had taken a lot of opium a little before 

♦ Thia is obviously a mispriut for All Quit Kh4ii fought with ShAtH 
Sicander. The chief referred to is -Klian, an AfghAii noble ; but when 
Sikaiidaj Khau Uzbaq. A 'full aC' he heard that iletnd had ^>ue to 
count of him is given at p. 365 of Delili. he thought hghtiug with this 
Mr. Blocljmann’s translation of tho new enemy rnore iiD]>ortant ; but 
Afa: where also this very meeting before Aii QnU arrived at Dehih 
at Sarhind is mentioned— a very min- Tardi Beg had been defeated, ami 
nte coincidence, ofottklue, because Ai( returned from Mirat to Akbar 
iude^Udent. at Barhirid. Alt was bent in advance 

t This doubtless means the moun- with lu,c()0 troopers, met Heiud 
tains of Kdngrah. ^ near PAiiipat, aud defeated him. 

t Allan Couly and Semaraugban Though Akl)ar and BairAm were 
doubtless refer to the same person, near, they took no part iu this bat- 
Alf Quit Khdu, otherwise ealleil tie. Alt Quit received the title of 
\KhAn {Samau. He and his brother Kb An ZAniAn. Next to' Bairdm, the 
JBahAdue KhAn were sous of Haidar restoration of the Mughal dyuaety 
Sultan U:d)aq. who joined HuraAyfm may be justlv ascribed to him., 
(jp his return froni^ Persia. Profes* KbAn Zamdn* then got Sambhal 
Bor Blochmafin says of hfin : — *^AH again as jAgtr, cleared the whole 

g ulf KhAn distinguished hiroaeif in North of India up 65 Lakhnau of 
Abui aud iui the conquest U the Afghdus, and acmiired an im* 
HfnddstAi, was made Amir and meose fortune by plunder. ^ 

sent to the DuAb and flatnbfaal, ^ § The brother of the last; jee 
where he defeated the Afghans, preceding note. 

At the time of Akbar’s accessioo. 
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he was drowsy ; and his staff slipping on the smooth steps, he fell 
headlong, and rolling down about forty steps, injurecPhimself so 
much, that after^three days he died. This happened in the year 
962 of the Ulahumetan era, A, D. 1552 * * 

3 — Akbar, 

Abdulghan having heard of the unexpected death of Hamayon 
at Tzilnar where he had hitherto been in hiding, sent bis chief 
commander, Couligan Hemau, — who was a Gentile (Hindu) and born 
in the middle ranks of but an able soldier, — to the town of 

Delly to attack the Mogols, with a large treasiire for the pay of 
the troops and with five hundred elephants. But the Mogol 
Prince, Abdul Fetta Gelabud-din Mtahumet Achabar, who with 
Bj|yranghau and ChanchannaJ and the gicjater part of the army, 
was pursuing his father's enemies in the mountainous country of 
Kohi8tan,§ having beard of his father s death, inarched towards 
Kalanor and there was proclaimed king by Beyranghan. He 
then proceeded as rapidly as possible fo Delly. Hemou, in the 
meantime, had routed Tourdiclian,|l who luul dared to come out 
with an army from Delly to me^ him. The latter in his flight 
happened to meet the army of the Prince, and was received with 
an appearance of friendship ; but after the banquet he was stabbed 
with a dagger by a slave, by the orders of Beyranghan. Then ’ 
Alla-Koulichan and Badurghan were summoned by the Prince 
and his guardian Beyraugan, with all their forces, from the Do-Ab 
or the province between the rivers; and were ordered with their 
army to maich on ahead to Panipat to stop Hemou, who in the 

This aliould be 1556/ ace note maim flms speaks of the'circum- 
page 170. ataiices described in the text : — 

t Hemd was said to have kept a ‘‘Tardi drove away Hdjf Kh^ln, an 
amall shop in early life, and his officer of Sher Shdh, from Nar;iauK 
appearance was even meaner than On Hemti’a approach, after some 
his birth. ^ nnsucce88ful%fhtiDg,Tardi tooi'aahiy 

\ The two names probably indi- evacuated Debii, and joined Akbar at 
cate the same person, Bairdm Khdn, Sarhind. Bairam did not like Tardi 
whose history ja too well known t<», from envy, and sectarian motives, 
re<\uire any notice here. He^was accused him, and obtaining from 
created Khdn*Khduila and Khan Akbar a soH of permission, (see 
Bdbd after Akbar'e accession at Badaoni, IL, 14) had him murdered,^. 
Kaldndr. Akbar was displeased. BairdinV 

§ Eohistan of course means “mouu* hasty act wm one of the chfbf causes 
tainans country" ; ^>e Laet here of the dmnist with which the 
unwittingly gives sr translation— as Chagatdf^nobtea looked upon hirr. 
he does lower dowu, in the case of Tardi Beg was a Sunut” Elphins- 
Koth^d {fCtUdu), ^ tone assigns the same motives to 

11 This is of course Tardi Beg Bairdm ; but Professor Cowell in a 
£Lh4n. Klphinistone speaks of him as note says — *^The Moghuls were great- 
one of Hum&yUu’s most faithful ly dispirited, and Bairdm Kbdu, to 
csompanions, but this is contradicted enforce order, had Tardf Beg put to 
by ail native historians. « Mr« Bloch- death for abandoning DehlL 
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meaistime had talcen Dclly—ilie Prince foUowino^ with the rest of 
bis forces. ^ 

AlIa-KouKghan and Badurghati met at Tilloputli.^ 

about imdw?i3^ between Dolly aud Paiiipat* and risked an eugaj(e- 
ment without any delay. I'hc soldiers of Heinou were in a mutin* 
ows state on acoownt of their pay being in arrears ; they deserted 
tlieir leader and dispersed, so that the Mogols got posses.sion of 
all their baggage and elephants ; and flomou being struck l»y an 
arrow in the eye, whilst fighting, was compelled to take to flight. 

Tie was however seized and dragged back by Couligan Marein,+ 
aud brought before Achabar, who had hoard of the slaughter of 
the Patans and was hastening to the spot. Achabar at the re- 
quest of Coulinghan severed with his sword the neck of the man 
‘ who was in his power~a crime unworthy of a prince ; and ordered 
his head to be fixed on th<4 gate of Dolly. 

After this Alla Coulighan, Zemaen,J and Badnrgan were sent 
into the Do-Ab with a pqwerful army, to follow up the romuauts bf 
the Patan forces ; and they marched to Ziaumpore on the banks 
of the river Thatsan and reduced all that country to submission. 

The Prince with Bcyi'aughan went to Agra. There they 


* i do not know that the exact 
locality of this, the second battle of 
Pant pat, has been indicated, by any 
other historian. TilUputli must l)e 
near Son pat. Neither Elphinstoiie 
not* Huy of the standard histories, a.s 
far as I know, notice the important 
fact (already pointed out by Mr. 
Bl<^hmauu) that neither Akbar nor 
Bairani were actually present at tliis 
battle. The story tola below of Sh^h 
QuU Khan persuading Akbar to slay 
Ueimi with his own hand, is uaofdly 
(but with leas probubflity) told or 
Bairanri ; aud Akhar, contrary to 
De liaet’s account, is represented as 
having magnaiiimonsly^ refused to 
commit the crime (see CoweWs El- 
p. 496). But I have already 

g t that Akbar’s historians have 
enerally been Akbar’s pane- 
, and Elphinstone’fl account 
1 as all others with which I 
acQuainted) is drived from Firish- 
taL Mr. Thomas nas shewn, in the 
Chronide^ of the PaMn kitiffs, that 
several of the fifeaooa iiaaiicjal re- 
forms usilklly ascribed to Akbar 
Todar Mall, were really due to the 
wisdom of 8her Shah 86r. 

t With regard to this story, 


see the preceding note. Couligan 
Mareru ” is Sh^Ti Qulf Mahrani 
Baharlu (mentioned below, page 193} ; 
and must bo distinguished from the 
commander iii this Ixittle AH Quii 
Khan (Kh:iu Zaman)' The accuracy 
of the story, though opposed to all 
former accounts of this famous inci- 
dent, is confirmed by the following 
note on the life of Shah Qulf Mahram 
in Mr. Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari : — 
He WjiH ill Hairaiirs service, and 
distinguished himself in the war with 
llemA. It was ^h.lh QuH that 
attacked HemA’s elephant, though 
be did not know who his opponent 
was. The driver, however, made 
him a sign, aud he led the elephant 
with Hemd, whose eye had been 
I>ierced by an .arrow, from the battle- 
field, and brought the wounded com- 
mander to Akbar.” The same story 
is told by Firishtah ; whose account 
of Henifi’s death is closely followed 
by Elphinstoue, as mentioned in the 
preceding note. • 

} Here again Alla Coulighan and 
Zemaen refer to the same persc«. 
3a tliis, and on the following cam- 
paign of Khan Zaman, see note above, 
page 175. • 
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received uewa that Alla Coalighan and Badurgan had met the 
Fatans, who had rallied near Sarnbel, had got thg better of 
them, and routed the enemy with great slaugliter,,: The latter 
had then fled to Xiachnou,* * * § had there again tried tl^t- fortune of 
war, and had been again routed. The same tlnng had happened, 
only the victory had been far more complete, a third. time at Ziaun- 
pore.f So th«at these two generals with extraordinary rapidity had 
conquered the whole of ludostau between the Ganges and 
TziatsomJ rivers. 

Achabar in the meantime was wasting his time in hunting and 
other amusements at Agra. Whilst thus engaged, he either per-, 
ceived of Ininself, or was persuaded by his flatterers, that Beyran- 
gan (whom his father had appointed before his death to be his 
tfUtor and governor) was dravving to himsuif all the power in the 
State, and was the only pers^on avIio wavS looked up to by all tli-e 
soldiery. Achalwr was very much annoyed at this ; and being 
urged on by his nurse, an old woman named Magheu,§ he devised 
the following trick to put himself out of the power of Ids governor. 
With the consent of Beyranghan he wont out with a mimhor of 
his companions, and cros.seA the Simiiienajj ostensibly for the 
purpose of hunting. He, however, pushed on toKo-liob;^ and 
Uieiice, liis nurse who had followed him by easy stages, con- 
ducted him as rapidly as possible to Doll}^ in which from ancient 
times it liad been customary for the kings of India to be installed 
in their kingdom. Here the Prince, having summoned all tlis 
magnates from the ^vicinity, formally took upon himself the king- 
ly dignity, and was saluted king by the acclamations of all. Bey- 
ranglian having beard of this, sends to the king without delay all 
the Ommeraws and Mancebdars who lived around Agrfi, and 
wrote to the following elfect: — “That he bad never done anything 
except that which he judged beneficial to the kingdom, and had 
never regarded in any way his own interests^ that, in accordance 
with the power confided to him by his (the king^) father, he had 
feared for the youth of the king, lest he should be reckless and 
listen to counsels unworthy of himself; but Jiliat now, when he 
saw that tiie king possessed such prudence as to be able to manage 
Ids own affairs, he prayed that all things both at home and abroad 
might go on prosperously ; that for himself, he was now an old man 
well nigh worn out i;y his labours in the administration of 
kingdom, and had only this one request to make : — that l^ave 

* A Lakhnor ia Sam- from Humayiiu. Badooui attribute^ 

bhal (MiiradAbad.) the fall of Bjurafla the iuHueuce 

t J auupur. of Mahuin and her solf Adham Khau. 

f This IS probably the Tons. || TheJamuua or Jumnah. 

§ Akbar*8 foster-mother, Mdhum,' ^ Koel or AK^rh. ATo-Aeh is evid- 
had received the title of Ji Ji Auagah ently a mistake for Kohel. 
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be given ’him to go to Mecha and there to spend the 
remainder %f his life/' Having easily obtained the king's per- 
mission, tht^good old man with his^ family ami household departs 
fi'ijm Agra^nd takes the road to Guzarat througif the couutTy 
of Meuwac ; but he had only reached the town of Falhang* 
when he received a mortal wound from a Pathan slave "f* of his, 
in revenge for the death of his father who (they say) had formerly 
been slain hy Beyraughan. From the efleo's of this wound ho 
died shortly afr^erwards, His servants with his son, Mirza Abdiil 
Rachiein/; then only a boy of twelve, returned to Agra to the 
king ; who caused the youth to be carefully educated in a mauner 
bohtring his rank. 

'The fort of Agra had beifn formerry surrounded with a brick 
wall hy the Pathan kiftgs ; but this wall through age had many 
Ineacbes, and was falling Jnto a ruinous state. Accordingly king 
Achabar, that lie might leave behind him some nota,i>I(' memorial 
of his name, commanded that it should be built up of living 
storio ; CavS.songhan Mierbar§ being set over the work, who had the 
reputation of i)eing a most skilful architect. This man brought 
the stone from Tziokenyo|l (a city which is called Fettiporo at 
the pi>‘sent day) and by coll(*cting workmen from all <|iuirtcrs, 
pressed on Ihe work with so much energy as to finish it in a short 
time. 

In the meantime it happcfied that a certain Rasboot nameui 
Zimot Patha,^f relying on his valour and energy, attacked Ida 
lonl the Ualiia liana, and took from him the castle of Cittor 
with many other towns in the neighbourhood, and oven en- 
croached on the territories of Achabar. Now this castle of Cittor 
is fortified in the strongest manner possible botli by nature and hy 
art, for it is built ou a mountain, and the kings of Dolly had 
nev#r been able to take it. Indeed, Sultan Alaiidiu, when ho bad 
besieged it for tw^We long years, was compelled inglorionsly to 


• i’atau or NahrwAlA in Gujarat, 
t Batraiu was stabb^l by a Fjo- 
liaiii Afghan named Miibarik, whoso 
father had been killed in the battle 
Machhiwarah. 

t Afterwards the famous Khan- 
Mfrzi AMurraWru, whoso 
naitra^we shall often meet with. Mr. 
Blochmann says of yjiis affair — ** When# 
&dram Khan, was murdered at Patan 
•in Gujarat, bis was ^dundered 

Bysomo Afghans; but Muliainnia<l 
Atnlau f)awanah and Baba Zanibiir 
managed to remove the child and 
hi'a mother from the o£ plunder, 
and bimg them to Alimadab.id, 


fighting on the rr>ad with the Afghjtn 
robbers.” Akbar aubf-equently niar- 
rieil the mother, Ikiirarn's widow. 

§ QiSaim Khan, Mir Hahr (tho' 
title Mfr Bulir means ‘^Admiral”) 
was a ooinnjHJidor of three thousanrL 
The Am says he completed tho Fort 
of Agra “ after eight years at a coat 
of seven Irors of Tankait&y or thirty- 
jive lakhs of riipeea/' 

II Fathpur Stkrh 

ft Zimet is a misprint for Zi'mei * 
^id it refers to Jai Mul, who dcfenfll 
ed the fortress of after tlwi* 

flight of the Uftiia LMai Singh. i 
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raise the siege. Wlieu this was told Achal)ar, be was in no way 
terrified by the difficulty of the undertaking, but marc^hed against 
it with a strong army furnished with very numerous machines and 
other warlike equipment. He was delayed some irociths in the 
siege, and suffered heavy loss from the ^sieged without attain* 
ing his object ; at length, determined to resort to extremities, he 
commanded the Turkish soldiers, who were serving in bis army, 
to run mines under the chief barbican of the fortress ; and when 
these were finished, an immense quantity of gunpowder was 

i >laced in them, fire was applied, and the barbican was blown up 
ifom its foundations — the approach to the fortress being thus 
laid open to the besiegers. But Tzimel Patha perceiving that the 
destruction of himself and his friend.% was imminent, determined 
on a most cruel exploit ; namely to shut up in one place all the 
wives and children of hims4lf and all his foUowers and to 
burn them to death. Then he met the enemy who were break- 
ing into the castle, and fought with the utmost pertinacity until 
he and all his followers were slain. “This was a very great 
victory ; and in memory of it, the king caused two elephants to her 
carved, Tzimel Patha sitting on one, and one of bis chief generals 
on the other, and caused them to be placed* one on each side of 
the gate of the Fort at Agra. 

About this time letters came to the king from Lahore from 
Safferghan* and Rahia Bagwander,f announcing that his bro- 
ther, Mirza Mahamet Hacliiein, had come down from Kabul ; and 
having conquered all that part of the country, was encamped 
at Lahore ; consequently, that it was necessary for the king to 
come as quickly as possible with a strong army. The king 
marched towards Lahore without a moment's delay with a very 
large body of troops, and had already* reached Tzerhind, when 
his brother, terrified at the unexpected approach of the king, 
took to flight, and leaving his tents and nearly all the bs^gage 
hi bis camp to be plundered by the royal troSjjs, be returned to 
Kabul. The king, having marched thrqugh the whole of the 
Panjab and reduced it to obedience, returned to Lahore.* Here 
he received letters from his mother who was at Agra, informing 
him that Alla Coulighan^ Zamman, and Badarghao, whom he had 
left at Lacknow, had rebelled, and , that they were devastating 
his territories in every direction, destroying towns and viUage%^ 

* I this is Mti2;affar Khan, more celebrated Rijn Man Sin^ 

afterwarrts Ynklt of the Empire, and | This rebellion of Khan Zaman 
the Bucces^' of Khan Jahau as Gov- and his ^brother Ba^hadur had really * 
eruor of ^ngat. commenced some time befm, and 

This is doubtless Raja Bhaga*. Akbar had been called away from re- 
van Das, son of liaj i Bihari Malt of pressing it by his brother’s (nvaMon of 
Jaipur or Amber, and uncle of the the Patijab. 
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and ^ere even threatening Agra itself. On reading this the king 
atruck his <^mp^ returned to Agra by . forced marches, and crossed 
the Semineua^ with bis army. The rebels, terrified by the rapid 
advance of tje king with such a powerful force, fled fiiyt to Lack-*^ 
now and then to Karameurecpore*. But the royal troops- 
followed them up l)efcwGeu Fettipore*)* and Karamemecpore, and 
attacked them with so much vigour that Alla Coulighan was sluiii 
in the battle ; fiadorghau j was taken prisoner, and was bet>eaded 
in the presence and at tire command of the king. After this Oati^ 
ganna ^ and Mouttirngbari || were sent to Ziaupore, to tuike com- 
mand of the province, and watch the Patau enemy ; sinec it was 
believed that an opportunity might be offered of attacking them, 
as Mia Solimau Lodi^[ was at Tscoutsa, not far oC The king 
, himself with the rest of^the arriiy returned to Agra. Here there 
came upon him a great longing for a male heir wliieh iiad been 
hitlierto denied him and s6 he went on foot to Assemeve, on a 
pilgrimage to the monument of tbc prop}>ct Hoge Mondea ;** and 
on hia return to Tzickeri from this pilgrimage, he visited a eertaiir 
dervish named Scheeck Selim who lived in the ueigM>oiirhood. 
(Sheicbes, according to the explanation of Leunclavius, are held in 
high regard hy Makumetauson aecouut of theii holy lives, and have 
the care of souls.) He explained to him the cause of hia pilgrimage ^ 
and the dervish predicted that three soua would be bora to the 
king, and declared that one of the royal concubinea was already 
pregnant. Slie bore a sou whom Cbeeck Selim called Sultan 
Selim from his owu name. Afterwards a second son was also born 
to the king, and named Chau-Morad ; and aW a third, Chan- 
Haniei. TI>e king having thus obtained tlie object of his vow% 
ordered a splendid palace to he built for him at Tzickory, and tlm 
town itself to be surrounded by a stone wall ; and ordered the 

^ Karah is on one side of the well known. 

Gauges, and Manikpua the other ; ^ Buikiuni mentions that 

the two names are here joined, not Khan after the defeat of Khau 
an uncommenjL practice. Zaman was appointed to the latter's- 

t Badaoui says that tlje fight took jagirs in Jauiipur, and there con* 
place at hlungarwal, whicli place chuted peace with ^Sulaimuii Kara- 
lias since been c^tLled Fathpur.” rani the Afgh&u prince of Bengal^ 
Pathpur i» a small village abont ten who promised to read the Kbutbah 
i^welvc miles south-east of Karah. and strike coin in AkbaFs name* 
^^^hadllr was killed by Sluvhb^ Muiikh built the great bridge of 
Khan^Kambd at Akbai^s orders. Jamipur in 981 ; see the ^ Topogra* 
§ Tms is proba!^ Gh«an! Khaa, pliy of the Mo^l Empire.” 
tne son of the follomiig. Haji Muiu-ud-dii:. For an ac- 

II Munim Kh&m^ue of tho peatest count of tbis saint and his shrine^ 
of AkbaFs granpees, succeeded Bai- see my Topograph/ qf the AtogvX 
rkm Khift as Khau Khanaii. The Eynpirey in the JUsiewiqjfi 

iron Distances of his campaigns in Jatuuiry 1871r 
Bengal and his death at G^ar are 
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town to be called in future Fettipore,* because there God had 
given him the fulfilment of his wishes. ' 

In the midst of these fortunate events, the king received letters 
from Chfui*Azem+ from Giizcrat, that Mirza Ebr^iam Hossen, 
Mirza Chan, and Mirza Mahamet Hossen, ^ who formerly had 
attempted hostilities in Indostan, had now come ir-feo Guzmat with 
their companions in Tirms, and were laying waste the territories 
of the king far and wide ; and that Hossen had so greatly aug- 
mented his forces by the crowds of robbers who flocked to him 
from all sides, that he had blockaded Arnadabat, so that he (Chan 
Azem) was with <lifliculty able to defend himself within- the for- 
tifications. The king liaving received this^ message at Tzickery, 
orders dromedaries to be got ready a5> qiiickly as possible — these 
animals are able to march sixty and sometfmes seventy coss- within ' 
twenty-four hours — and having mounte^l them with some of his 
most trusted generals and servants, he performed the journey of 
four hundred coss in seven days, and pitched his camp not far 
from Hamadabat. This unexpected arrival of the king, who 
had actually outstripped the nows of lus departure, so terrified the 
rebels who were ignorant of the number of his troops, that they 
immediately broke up the siege of the city, and took to flight. 
Chan Azeu and the other royalist leaders, who had until tliis time 
been hiding in various places through fear of the enemy, now camo 


* This is of course Fathpiu* Sikrf. 

+ Kh^u-i‘<Azam Mirza Aziz 
Kokab, son of Atqah Khun and Ji 
Jf Auugah (gee notis on jiage 178), was 
Akbar’s foster-brother, anil ono of 
most powerful nobles of this reign 
and tlic next. An admirable account 
of his life is given by Mr. Jlloch- 
inaniv in his edition of the Aitfj pai^e 
325 ; from which 7 extract the fuJ- * 
lowing account of the transactions 
descrujcd in the text : — “ In the ITtli 
year, nfb-r the coiniuest of AlHun'l/i- 
Wnl, Mirza A%iz w;te appointed 
Governor of Cl II jura: as fat ns the 
Mahin'lru river, whilst Akbar went 
to coiupier Sfuut. Mnhaiumtkd Hu- 
sain Mhza and 8hiib Mir/i, joine«l by 
?her lvh;iu Fuladf thereupon besieg- 
ed Patai ; but they were 
defeate.1 by TMir&i AziZ uinl Qutbud- 
din. Aziz then returneil to Ahina- 
diibad. When Aklmr, on the 2nd 
V ’afai- 981, returned to Pathpnr Sikii, 
Lkhiiysi-nbninlU. a O'lijarjitir noble, 
occupied Idai, and then moved 


ag^iinst Aziz in Ahmadahad. Muham- 
mad Hnsam ’^Mirza also came from 
the OaUhiu, anil after attaching 
Kambbuyit (Oinnbay), they besiegcvl 
Ahmadalnwi. Aziz held liimaelf 
bravely. The siege was raised by 
Akbar. who surprised the rebels 
near Patau. Dining the tight Mn- 
haniinad Hn^^iin Mfrzji and Ikhtiyar- 
nl-mnlk were killed. The victory 
was chiefly gained by Akbar himself i 
vrho with lOU chosen men fell upon 
the enemy tfrom an ambush. Azfz 
hail &ubseqneiitly to fight with the 
son.s of Ikhtn ar-ul-mulk.” 

t An account of tliis family 
descendants of Tunfir, is given in al 
the histories. 8hMi MirzA iS' uert 
called MlivA Chan. ^ 

§ Akbar left'^Agrah on the 4Ji 
Rahi 1., and attacked the Mfrzaa on 
the ninth day af^■‘r his departure. 
The distance* between Agrah and 
Patau beihg four hundred kos, 
Akbar's forced march has often been 
admirtfd. — Rriggs [|., p. 241. 
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Diit to meet the king, each with his own troops. Strengthened by 
Ihese reinfofjeinents, ho orders Chan Goga,* wlio was raised to 
ilie rank of with twelve tluaisaiul cavalry 

“and the^swiftoHt elephants, irmn<Hlmtely to attack tiie rebels; 
whilst be hirn^olf halted in another part with the rest of the army. 
The battle ragof^ furiously ; until at length Chau Goga fell, when 
the royali’^ts begaii to yield. The king, indignant at this, tluifg 
hiinseif into the thickest of the figlit ; the i*ohi*ls did not sustnin 
his attack, .but were driven back in all direction in shameful 
ffiglit. Mirza Abrahem and Mirza Chan bad already fallen in the 
baUle ; but Mabarnet Hossen was captured by the king, and 
atoned for bis perfidy with his head. After this the fortress of 
Surat was taken witli hardly gny tremble, and the whole province of 
Guzarat subdued ; and •Achabar, having appointed .sonic of bis 
most faithful (Jenerala a.s Governors there, returned to Indostan. 
Jn the same year the fortress of Agra was completed ; and Ragii 
Tborenne.f who was the king’s treasurer or wasir, rendered an 
account of tlie e\*pendituro*upori it From this it afipeared that 
on the walls of this fi>rtress had been expended fifty thousanil 
caroras of far/.’o,s'.J bhat is (if yon reckon twenty tackas to each 
rupee) two million and five hundred thousand rupees; whilst on 
the wall.s of Fc‘ttip<»re had been expended one million and five 
hundred thousand rupees — altogether four million rupees. 

A short time after til ivS, G hail Ghauna and Monimeban, § who 
were in coinmand as vic(?roys at Zyauinpure,|] informed the king 
that they had frequently fought with tlie Fatans ; that Solimau 
Kaharanii'n^y had died some tiino before ; that his sou had succcoded 
him, but after two years had been deprived of tlie empire by bis 


* De “ Goga evidently 

:)tanda for Kokah (foster-bi oiher), a 
title ^ven to the sons of A k bar’s 
imrses. The “ Chau Gojfa ’* here men- 
tioned was Saif Khin Sftah. a bro- 
ther of the famous Zaiii Kli^u, and 
sen of Pichah Jan Aiiagab, a imrse of 
Akbai-’s. He had distinguished hiin- 
*eif ill the former year at the taking 
)f Stirat ; and h'ail ficoom pained 

g n his forced inari-h fmm 
Fataii. He was killed, .is 
d in the text, fighting 
M uhaunnad H u^in M irza. 
AkJ^ar, on his letnru^to Agra, paid 
dl baif Kbax’s deb^. He ia csuled 
fiere “ Comrnandei^-Chief ; he was 
i’eally a coigiuander of four thousand. 

t This seems to be a curious 
lorruption of lidjd Todar Malt The 
' ^uiancier’s name is spelt at 


page 187, T/tpramm; :tiitl agam at 
page 188, Thorviid Mr. hlouhniaun 
says of this name {Atn, p. 802 .) “ The 
name Todar Mall is often sprit in 
MSS. with the Hindi d^ and r; 
which explains the spelling ‘ Torel 
Mall ’ whicli we find in old Histories. 

X See note, page 170 
§ Wee note above (page 181) on 
Muniin Khan. Heie, as U^fore, Ghan 
Ghanua is onlv the title of Miiniui 
KhAn {Khdn Kkdndn) 
f| Jminpur. 

iff This is Sulaiman-i-Karariint 
J>e Ladt’a accounts of the wars be- 
tween tlie Mughuls and the Afghans 
in heitgal. are peiJjajps the most iu« 
terestiiig and valuable paita of his 
book, both in Akbar’s reign and ia‘^ 
JahAngir’s ; much of the informatioa 
is quite novel. 
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and Douwet^ the eon of Baratghan' put'in his place ; that 
the latter was an indolent man^ immoderately given ^to drinking, 
and having no care either for military affairs cr forHhe adminis- 
tration ; thht accordingly the time was now come for** the* king to 
gird himself up to conquer the Patans and add the whole of Ben- 
gal to his empire. On tiie receipt of this intelkgence, Achabar 
ordered his forces and all his munitions of war to be hastily 
ready ; and with his elephants moved towards Pathana, crossing the 
rivers Ganges and Tziotsa. Xa-Douwet, having lieatd from his 
scouts of the approach of the king, sent forward twelve thousand 
cavalry to check the Mogols. These, meeting the Mogols between 
the Ziotsa and Moheb Alyponr,'t were put to flight with little 
difficulty, and betook themselves panic stricken to Patbaiia ; which 
city Xa-Douwet fortified, and furnished with the necessary provi-' 
sions for sustaining a siege. The siege occupied Achabar six 
months, not without great slaughter of his own troops. At length 
in the seventh month the town was tak,en by storm ; very many 
Patans were put to the sword, many of the chiefs with their wives 
and children were captured, and a vast l>ooty obtaiued. Xa-Dou- 
wet himself was lying steeped in wine and conscious of nothing; 
he was placed by his servants in a boat, abd floated down the river 
for tlirCe days ; till at length his followers, disgusted at his imbe- 
cility tvhicb had brought upon them such calamities, cut off his 
head and sent it to Achabar.j: The latter having conquered 
the whole of Bengal, returned to Fettipore. After this by the 
valour and industry of Rostauchan§ and Zadock || Mamet Chau^ 


• This is a very curious point 
Stewart {JlUltwy of page 06) 

Bays that Sulaimau Kararanf was 
sitceeeded by his eldest son tiayazid ; 
but lliat the latter was set aside after 
a few months, and was succeeded by 
DhM KUdii, the oecand fon of iSahtt- 
fadii. This account is > evidently 
taken froin^ Firishtah; sod every 
modem History, as far as T am 
aware, follows l^rishtali in chilling 
Dadd a son of Suiaimdn* It isim* 
possible to say which is right Firish- 
tah or De La6t ; for 1 can find out 
nothing about the * Baratghan ^ 
named in the text, it seenie, how- 
ever, uiilikely that Be hafit should 
have inveoM this parentage for 
; whereas Firiehtah's aoooun^ 
that IMfid was another son of ^^ulai^ 


min, is just such as he would be 
likely to give at a venture, if be were 


ignorant of the true parentage. 

There is a possibility that Baratghan 
is a corruption of Biyasid Kh&n— in 
which case De Eiaet would hav6«<3alled 
Didd B^in ^wrongly his son, instead 
of his brothet^ 

• t Muhibb-AUpuf. Muhibb Alt 
was tlie Boveruor of Uohtis mentioned 


t Tbis summary dismissal of 
Didd Kh&u from the scene, is oi coarse 
a mistake. He was subsequently oa|| 
tured and put to death by Khm 
Uhkn. 

§ Tbis appears to refer to Motsaa 
KhaU {who was^often called info- 
take Bustam Khai^ BusUun bdng as 
much cmamoaer ume than Dastam), 
who was appointed odbahdAr of Ajmir 
in the twenty-second year ^ Afcbaris 
reign, and got Bantanbhur as 
Bantanbhur was coiiqaeted . iu t^e 
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tbe spacer o£ two months he took from its Bajab the for* 
tresB of Rbii.a Tambor. He then turned his attention to the 
fortress of Betas in the province of Bahaer, or as some say in 
jPerar« .Thif fortress had no equal, in respect either ftf situation 
or of size and strength of the fortifications, either in India or 
4n Turkey, JPessia, or Tartary. It is situated on the top of a 
precipitous mountain, the ascent of which is a journey of eleven 
coss. It is surrounded by a plain on all sides for a distance of 
eighteen cobs. The circumference of the fortress itself includes 
fourteen villages, with their fields plentifully yielding all manner of 
crops. From the very summit of the mountain a torrent descends 
through its midst, feeding three very large tanks which never dry 
up. Lastly, at the foot of the mountain the Tzeon [Son] spreads 
* into a marsh or lake tBree coss in breadth, convenient for inter- 
course with the people of the neighbourhood and much used for 
the purpose. With no lurther delay Achabar orders Moheb 
Alieghan,* a man of singular prudence and valour, to endeavour 
to take this fortress from the Badzia, a gentile (Hindu) prince 
who held it with no fear of molestation. Ho departed from the 
court with some chosen soldiers, and marched into the neighbour- 
hood of the fortress. After he bad obtained the friendship of 
the Radzia by the interchange of presents, he devised the follow- 
ing stratagem, f retendiug that he was commanded by the king 
to depart on a sudden expedition into Bengal, he earnestly be- 
sought the Badzia to allow him to leave his family in the fortress. 
The Badzia, not suspecting the trick, consented with the utmost 
readiness, and commanded bis servants not to disturb in any way 
the female guests. Without any delay, Moheb Alioghan fills two 
hundred doulyaa, in which women swe usually carried, each with 
two most valiant men and sends them into the fortress. These 
beit^g let in, got out of the dotUyus, and surprised and over- 
^powered the sentrjp^at the principal gate. Alicghan rapidly fol- 
lowing with the rest of his forces, slew the Badzia and obtained 


thirteenth jear (A J>. 14S^8) by Akbar 
4u ^nson.; Kb4a Jaban being quo 
^ his Generals. 

A il This must be Muhammad 86dlq 
ajLMn (or 8&(fiq Bhan, as he is oaUed 
O^il^baL Akbar hating the 

'naiwMahammad), one of Akbat's best 
Hjfficers and u^tim^y acommandcff 
•of five thousand, a 

V This story nmhe taking of Bahtia 
Muhlhb Ini Kldka is told by 
JInriahteh of Sher dh&h (see not^ 
page HI.) Ht is however worthy of note 
that Muhibb Ali Bhan beaisinihe 


Tabaqdt tlie surname Roktdsi. On 
this name Mr. Blochmann gives the 
following note “ This renowned 
Fort had parsed, in 945, into the 
hands of 8ber 6h&h .... Subeequently 
it came into the hands of Snaatmin 
and Junaid i Kararani. The Jatter 
appointed Sayyid Muhammad 0 (»n- 
mander. Be handed it over to 8hah- 
hftz Kbin. In the same year Akhar ap- 
pointed Muhibb ^AH Mhan Governor 
of Kalit&a and Slmhbhz Khan ntadn 
over the fort to him,’* 
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po^ession of the fortress. He obtained a vast treasure and sent 
it to the king ; he earned, by this nobie stratagem, Ifisting fame 
with posterity. ® 

In another part, in Tzarangpore,^ Boup Hatthii, a woman 
of extraordinary beauty, assumed the name of Badur and 
broke into rebellion. She called the Pathans to arms ; and rashly 
dared to engage Adam Qhan (who had been sent against her with 
an army.) though she had only a few followers. Adam Ghanf 
easily defeated her, and took her prisoner ; she, however, to avoid 
insult ended her life by poison. 

After this the brother of the king, Mirza Mamet Haehim, who 
ruled at Kabul,, died of disease. Bahia Manzingh,^ a Rasboot 
by race and a commander of five thdbsand cavalry, was sent by 
the king to reduce that kingdom as a province of the empire. The 
Bahia aent the widows and children eof Haehim, and the chief 
seitaliits, with their own consent, to the king ; who received them 
moat kindly, and committed to some of .his faithful servants the 
guardianship and education of his two nephews, of whom the 
elder was ten and the younger seven years old. To the 
women he assigned large annual pensions ; and to his brother’s 
chief commanders, Mamet Maxuem-ghan,§ Cbabeeck Ghan, 
Hametbeeck-ghan, and Jachtbeeck-ghan,|| he gave the com- 
mands of a certain number of soldiers with the necessary pay. He 
also placed Maxuem-ghan of Kabul in the place of Ganghanna 


* Tzaranrauris of course S&rang- 
pur ; in MMwab. 

t Adhani Kb&n. in 96S, the year 
before his death, defeated Bkz Bahldur 
near Sdrangpur and took possession of 
his treasures and dancing girl^; 
and about the latter he got into 
trouble with Akbar. Boup Mathii 
is Bdpmatf, the beloved dancing girl 
of Bdz Bab&dur, whom 1 have 
mentioned in my ‘Topography.* There 
is nothing in the histones to sliew 
that she caused a revolt ; and it 
looks as if De La^t bad confounded 
Bah&dur’a defeat at Bftraugphr 
and Adham’s capture of dancing girls 
with a rebellion at SArangpur caused 
by the Mirz&s. Adham bM dead 
for time when Akbar invaded 
Benrat. 

} The history^f Baja Min Singh, 
sen of Raja Bhagwin Bas of Amber, is 
too well-known to need any notice hero 

I This must be Mas'um Khkn-i- 
Kabuii, who was t)\e fosterbrother 


{Kokah) of Minsk Muhammad Hakim, 
Abkar’s brother. His uncle Mirza 
Aziz, ha^ been Vazir under HumkvtLn. 
He received at first from Akbar 
command of five hundred horse ; 
and after having distinguished him* 
self in the war against the Afjghkns 
and having bef n wounded in a fight 
with the Bengal hero Kkalpahkr, he 
was made b commander of one thou- 
sand. He was given Orissa (called iu 
the text “ thb Pathan province in Ben- 
gal”) as ; and was subsequenMiy 
one of the chief leadeis of the great 
military rebellion in Bengalt Hf 
was at length driven to JAari 
Sundarbans and adjoining ps^V of 
Bengal), where he took refn^ witii 
the fwous Zamfil^ar Isk ; and where 
ultimately he died^ 

II These names sBmd for Shah Bug 
Khkn ; Hfimid Beg Khkn aad Takht 
Beg Khku. De Lagt^s I in the kbit 
name is perhaps merely a mispnat 
for T, 
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]|^ingbaD»* the Governor of the PathaSa province iii3engfal» 
viFbowasnow dead ; and be mt bim away to the province with« 
a great niilnber of Omtnerauwa. 

In the nq^antime it was announced that Masofier, ybo bad been^ 
deprived of the province of Guseratt, was in rebellion i and that he 
had Suddenly overpowered and beheaded Gotobdiauf Mahatnet-^ 
ghantbe chief Of the king's soldiery in Amadabat, with some other 
Ommerauws. Abdul fekohim-ghan, the soa of Ghaana and Bey-- 
ramghan $ were sent against the rebel with a powerful army ; and 
Koran and Gouserghan,§ the sons of the slaughtered Qotob* 
dian, were sent with them to avenge their parent's murder. This 
war was not a very important one ; for as soon as Racbiem had 
arrived by forced marches at the .coufities of Guzerat, be routed 
the army of Masoffer^whiOh consisted of only twelve thousand 
cavalry || and took him alive. Masoffer, however, to avoid 
the ignominy of punishment, laid violent bands on himself. Abdal 
Racbiem obtained as a reward for this campaign, the title of Chan 
Channa and the command of five thousand cavalry. 

In Bengal also a rebellion was now raised by Mazenon-chanfl 
Qabiet-chan, Bama-chan,** and Mamet MaAum-chan of 
Kabul. “H* These twice or thrice defeated Kadzia Thoramiol 
Wasir-ghan, who had been sent against them with Zuebhat<jgban^| 
and a powerful army, They even took that general, prisoner ; 


* I suppose this is Munim Kh&n, 
the late nhdn-Khdnan ; but Mas’um 
Khdu only succeeded to Orissa, a 
part of Munim Khfin’s command. 

t Qutb-ud-diu Khin was the 
youngest brother of Atgah Khan 
He received Bahroch (Rroach), south 
of Ahmadabad, as J&glr. When 
IfuMTar of Gujarat asserted his 
indepeodecee. QuJhiUd-diD was 
snrpinsed and defeated by him near 
Barodah. He shut himself up in 
the fort of Barodah, but at last 
capitulated under a proAise of safety. 
Huaaifar seized his fortress at Bshioch 
aind confiscated his immense wealth 
^abont ten krors of rupees) with 
Wn^en lakhs of imperial money and 
afterwards caused him to be 
put to death. 

* I De Lab't has Ihera again made 
the mistake of taiing the name and 
the title for fMo different persons. 
Him M>durramm ,was the son of 
Snirdm Khan who Was also Khtu 
Khtnfin. He defeated Muzaffar of 
Giyarat in the battle of SarkQ near 


A hmad&bdd, and again near Nddot ; 
and for these victories he obtained 
the command of five thousand horse, 
and the vacant title of Khkn 
Kbdadn. 

§ These sons were called Nauraug 
Eb&n and Gujar Khdn re 3 j»eotively. 

II Mr, Blochroann says that 
Muzafiar, by the aid of Qutb-ud-din's 
treasnres, recruited an army of forty 
thousand troopers ; that Mirzd 
Abdurrahim had only 10,000 men 
to oppose him, and was only induced 
to attack him by his desire for the title 
of Khiu Khknkn, 

IT Majudn Khfin Q&qabM, one of 
the chief leaders of the revolt of the 
military J^rd&rs of Bengal. 

t* This is doubtless B4bfi Kh4a 
QdqsbM, another of the chief rebels 
who succeeded Hajufiu KhAn as head 
of the TQrkf elan called CUqshdl. 

tt It has alrexsly !been pointed 
out that this is Mas^um Khiia-i K&buii. 

JX This .is Shabby Shdn, 
soceeeded Him Ariz in ^ogal, 
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hyA were at Ungtb deft^ted aad skra m battle — ^witb ifae exc^^llSba 
of Maxem-gbab, fled to Hite ghan * the eomtiaiiinder of the 
enemy’a forces m fobgal. The ktter was encouraged by, Maxem-ghaii; 
to carry on the war against the royal provinces with greater energy. 

2iuebhlat*ghah of Kabul received the government of the province 
of Bengal ; and Radzta Thormiel^ returned to Fettipore. 

Then also Radzia Bamziend»§ who had hitherto governed 
Baudou as an.itidependent prince, being persuaded by Badaia Bier-> 
mal 11 and having obtained a safe-conduct, came to the king at 
Fettipore. He was honourably entertained by the king, and sent 
hack to his territory. Other gentile (Uindfi) princes idsO, follow* * § 
ing his example, began to solicit the king’s friendship, dnd to Send 
their daughters to the royal seragljlo^ as pledges of muiUdl 
alliance and peace. ^ , 

About this time the king, going towards the rivers Tziotsa and 
Beack, was wonderfully pleased with a i^te which he ’observed at 
the confluence of the Simmena, the Tziotsa, and the Beack ; and 
he commanded a fortress to he built there of living stone, which 
was completed by very skilful architects in five years, and was 
called by the king Elabas. ** One million two hundred thousand 
rupees were expended on this fortress. 

The king who now obtained quiet after the conquest of all his 
enemies, thought of going to Lahore to meet Abdullack-ghan Us- 
bec, the king of Mauthner, "tf the son and heir of Tsecander-ghau, 
who (it was reported) was about to come of his own accord to visit 


• The fatnouH Zaniindav Isa ; see 
note on page 186. 

f Shanbaz Khani Kambii ; the lat- 
ter part of the iianae probably mis- 
taken by De Laet for “ i Kkbuli.’' 

X Todar Mall was succeeded 

in Bengal by Mfrza Aziz; and the 
latter by Sbahbaz Khan. 

§ This was Eajd Bam Chand 
Baghelah, Baja of Bhath. 
the three great Bajas of Hindtistau 
whom Babar mentions in his J/c- 
moCrs, the Biijas of Bhath are the 
third.*^ It was from Bam Chand 
that the famous fortress b! Bj^linjar 
had taken by Majudn 1fhau>i 

Q&qbb&l mentioned above. De La^'s 
.Bandou Is Fort Baudh^. 

K^ia is of Uie famous 

Baja Blr Bal, ilp^rabman. He Was 
AjkM Eindd ^^Poet Laureate;" as 
was his Persian ope. He bad 
; aconkpanied Akbar in his forced 


march from Agrah to Patau. His 
disasters and death in the Ydsufzai 
campaign are mentioned in all the 
Histories. 

^ Especially the B&i of Ddn- 
gaipur, to whom Baja B£r Balawas 
sent to negoci^te the marriage. 

** This is of course Abahab&d. 

tt Abdullah Khan TJsbaq, king 
of Thran, having long wished to an- 
nex Badakshan, at length succeeded 
in conquering the country on the 
iovitatiou of Mirzd Sulaiman. The 
latter, sixth in descent from Timtir 
had been befriended by Hnmiyi^'# 
and installed in the kipgdqry^td 
Badaksh&u ; but had bsen 
out subsequently^ by his grandsou 
Mfrz^ Bhahmkh^ ventioned in ^fae 
next note (not by A^^^nlioh, » stated 
by Elphiiurtone). By ^ i wnthner * 
De LaCt m^ma Uawanmmdir, Tmhn* 
oxiana. 
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fnd& Iq the meantime there eame to vi$it him at I'ettipore». 
where he bjd remainea for the laat fifteen years, Morza Tearcrf^ 
froih Badaxaj!, wfa^o had euffered many indignities from the Uabega 
With him h^departed to LahorOi with^ the intention of« proceeiling 
to Kabtd \ but reflecting that the Gauges still in the posaesaion^ 
of the Pathaus, he turned his course towards "Ateeck. Thence he 
sent Zienchan ^and Radsia Birmueli* with a strong force to* 
attack the Pathans. But those Pathans who were under the sway 
of Zelalia Afridi and Turcost-zey, blocked up the mountain paths, * 
and barricaded tlm roads ; so that the royal forces met with great 
loss, Birmuel with many other Ommeraws fell in the battle, and 
Tzieuglian-goga with great difiiculty escaped to the king. Larger 
forces were then sent, who w^re so completely suocessftA that all 
,the provinces under the^rule of Zeialia and Turcost were subdued. 

After this, it is announced to the King, that Mirza Massofler 
Hessen and Mirza Boston Khandahar, the sons of Mim fiey> 
ram who had ruled at Khandahar, bad fled on account of some^ 
injuries received from Xii-Abas the king of Persia, the son of 
Godavenda , § and that they wished to make their submission to 
Achabar. The latter, perceiving that &\\ excellent opportunity was 
offered him of adding Khandahar to hisdomiuions, sent Chabeeck* 
ghan,|| a commander of five thousand cavalry, to Khandahar, 
The two brothers^ quickly laid open to him the approaches to* 
the city ; and they theu came to Lahore to the king, where they 
were received with the utmost kindness. 

T’zedder-zia-hau and Hachim-bainma** were sent to 
Boebara, ostensibly to condole with Abdubghan on the death 


♦ This ia Mirza Sb&hrukh, who 
had been expelled froui his kingdom 
in Badakshkn by Abdullah Kh&n. 
Both and his grandfather Mlrzd 
Sulaiindn ultimately b^me gran- 
dees of Akbar’s Court, • ^ 
t This disastrous expedition of 
Zain Kb&n Kokah and Ifir Bal 
against the Ydsufzais aiial Afredis, 
has been already noticed, and its 
details are well-known. Zelalia 
for JalMah, their leader. 
wL Muzaffar Husain and 

MMi^Rustam were the grandsons of 
Shiih msiail-i Safawt the Sophy ”) 
oCtflqrauu SbAh T^mksp, the, en- 


tei^ner bf t 

ed, Ksndahitr in A.H« ; ’and 
Mu^ar QM rulfA there* 

1 ^Khu&bandah. sneoeeded ShAh 
Loiiail. 

4 ShAh Beg KhAnArghdn was 
long governor Kandablnr ; and .re« 


ceived also Kkbul under JahAngir. 

^ MirzA Rustam had before this 
fled to Akbar, and bad been made by 
him governor of XAhpr. Muzaffar 
was made a FanJhazdHt and Sambhal 
was given him as Jaglr. 

** These are Sadr JahAn MuftC 
and Hakim HumAm. Mr, Blochmann- 
(Afu, page 408} says of this embassy 
— ♦* When Abdullah XJ|iba# 

king of Tdrku, wrote to Akbar rM 
garding his apostasy from IsIm 
M irAn Sadr and Hakim HumAm a# 
selected as ambassadors/’ H 
of SAdr Jahan’s conduct aa , 

he temporised in hie attitude t 
AkbaPs Divine Faith, ** and 
largely by it, jL 

HomAm^s nam^^^ H 
hut he ds^imtly^ ealtisd , 
SdniAyAa (^uTi, the slave off 
ydn ]; and Was sabaequentl/ 

Huam by Akhaabimedf, / 
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of his father and to pay respect to tCe deceased T’sander«^han, 
blit really to spy out the Maurheuer country ; which the king was 
most anxious to annex, as the conquest, would spread ^the glory of 
his name /ai* and wide, and cause his fame to }ival that of 
Tamurlane the founder of his race. When they had arrived at. 
Bochara, they offeri^d the royal gifts to Abduhghan and paid due 
respect to the memory of the deceased, they were entertained at a 
public banquet of all the citizens, laid out in the most beautiful 
manner in the open air according to the manner of that nation * 
and when they had remained there a whole year, tliey returned to 
the |king| laden with magnifieent gifts and bringing a full account 
of the topography of the country, of the fortifications of the towns, 
and of the military strength. It appeared, however, advisable to 
the king first to attempt the conquest of Cassimere, which 
was at this time subject to a foreigner. Cassemchan Mierbar,** 
and Mirzaf Alle Tzily were sent, with the whole army of the king 
and with letters to Justoflf-ghan J the king of Cassimere — in which 
letters it was promised that if he would of his own accord peaceably 
submit to the king, his power should not be in any way diminish- 
ed. On the receipt of these letters Justoff-ghan went directly 
to the king at Lahore, leaving his sou Jagob-chaD§ as regents 
The people of the province were very angry at this, for they 
thought that their king was deceived by some jugglery. And 
even to the Mogol this surrender was not considered a com- 
plete one ; for he reasoned thus : — if he fthe king of 

Cassimere) had wished to deal fairly with him, he would have 
brought his son also with him, inasmuch as the son being a 
mere youth might easily be induced to make common cause with 
the opposite faction. And, indeed, the suspicion was not without 
\ foundation ; for the son, immediately after the departure of bis 
^ father, threw ofiP the foreign yoke, and began to fortify the king- 
dom and block up the approaches. These attempts of J^gob- 
in chan kept the king in a state of anxiety<^cr some time ; since 
la^it seemed to be a very difficult operation to penetrate into the 
^^nrovinco through the narrow mountainous approaches. At lengthy 
^jj^^owever, he sent off MiijzaAlle Tziily anu Ohassem-chan with 
vhoiie army ; sending with them some Cassimeriau Ommerauws 

mofnc — — — ' 

third*^ This is p^sim Khip Mir Bahr length identified this leader, f A 
that thrred to as the architect of the Mirzidah A)f Khan. He was or^^ed 
had l^f Agrali stpagellO, He conquer* to join Qasim Kh&n’s ezjg^^on 
Qaqsblkl hmir apd goyemed it until hie agaist Kashmir in 094 rand ^ kiI^ 
^Saudouis iion.in 1^, EUphinstohe (pro- ed hy the Ka^^iris in 095, when 
|( This follow^ Funsbtah) ascribes an imperial deW^ment Unde; 

'B&ii Bfr ipquesl^f Kashmir to Mink Abdallah Kh&n defeated. 

Mw’ll and Bhagav&n Dfia ; f This was Yusuf Khfixf^Chafc. 

FmzI was t only subaeqpently entered § Yaqdb Kh&o, son of the kit 
noeolhpatuedto sitpp^ a rebellion. named, 
y long Inarch I have at 
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'tp whom all the were well kaowQ. Jachob chan hearing 

of this senft some Ommbrauws with a strong force to Kotele* 
( ie./the pa^ ’) Bimber, to prevent the approach of the enemy. 
These, however, were won over by the promises anJ bribes of 
the king’s party ; they deserted their own king, and opened the 
pass to the enemy. The royal troops, having got through the 
pass, found no difficulty in reaching Oassimere ; and since there 
Were no walls, tliey burst into the city at the first onset. The 
king was taken alive, but was pardoned by *Achabar. He received a 
pension, as did his father ; but not sufficient to maintain his dignity. 
After this the king turned his mind towards Sind. Mirza* 
8ianf ruled there, but was extremely hated by bis subjects on 
account of his tyranny. <}an-Ohaniia^ was appointed to the 
command of the expeaition ; and bo put his whole army, with 
all necessary warlike equipment, on board a number of h<&ts, 
dropped down the river Ravea to the Indus, and so on to the 
metropolis Tatta. ^ The singe of that city occupied him for six 
mouths ; but in the seventh Uirza Sian surrendered himself. Ho 
was sent to the king, and received kindly by him ; the kingdom of 
Sind was made a province of the empire. Shortly after this, intelli- 
gence was brought to the king that Nesam*Sha, king of the 
Heccan, was dead ; and the desire seized him of adding this 
kingdom also to his empire. Qan-Qanna seemed to he the fittest 
person to be put in command of this expedition ; and he with 
twenty-two Ommerauws and an immense army set out from 
Lahore, and at length arrived at Brampore. The Governor of 
Bram^ore, Radzia Aly-Ghaa§ immediately added his forces to 
those of Oan-Qanna ; and the latter remained there for full six 
mouthad For Tziand Biebie^ the daughter of Nesam-Slia 
was at Amdanager and most prudently administered its affairs ; 
the £unuch, Godzia-Tzuhel,** being the Commander-in-chief of 


* Mr. Blochmana (sST page 380) 
speaking of the passes into Kashmir 
gained by Qasim Kbtn, says ; — “ the 
Word Koial means a mdhntaiu or a 
moantainpass.” 

t This is Mirzi Jini Beg, after- 
Mtds a commander of three thou- 
wd under Akbav. He belonged to 
th^^Xghdn Cla^ and was descended 
from wkingiz Khdn , and Meldgti 
JKkkn. An mteresti^ account of the 
history of this dyna|%, first at E^n- 
dabfir and then wThathab in Siiid is 
gmn by eMTi Bi^matiii, Ain^ page 

X The Khixk Kh&nfin already fre- 
quently mentioned— Mlrzfi Abanm* 
hiiD, son of Biuxam KliAiu 


§ Rkjd All Eh&n, called by Kh&f, 
Khfiu IMji Aii Khan, killed in thj 
campaign as described below. 

II The Khdn Khan&n was assoc? 
ted in the command of this 
with Sultdn Mur&d ; and bis def 
were chiefly owing to the want/ 
good understanding between tb' ^ 
TChdudBibi I 

X>e l 4 ae't means Kw^'ah i 
Mutamid-ud-daulali Subail 
the Ahmadnagar General wf 
threatened Prince llprfid | 
latter had declined to encbni 
so the Khkn Khinfin. Bhjfi js 
and Mirsi SOiihraUt 
nlone. 
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%er forces, a mao c^spiciious for bjravery and industry. 5e vfifli 
(forty thousand cavalry (amongst whom where also ^ome troopa 
of the kings af ^isiapofe and Ooloonda} mai^hed aga'nst Channa 
The latter* bad hardly twenty thousand in camp ; bat depettdiog 
on the valour of two of his leaders, Radzia Alighan, and Mii^a 
^Ched^Qassem,* of t^u race of Tzadet.^f* and others, he , boldly 
en^ged the enemy. Xn order to be able to bring help to any part 
of his army that might be in difficulties, he remained oujb of 
action with five thousand pickad horsemen, as a rcseive. The 
^battle lasted all day .and all night with doubtful fortune, and 
heavy loss on both sides, Radzia Alighan being amongst the slain. 
ISarly the next morning the royal line was giving way, when 
*Chan-Ghanna with his reserves rushed on the wearied foe with 
such a violent onset as to cause them (to take to flight, Godzia> 
Tzdbel being slain in the battle. This was a very great victory ; 
^and yet it did not much injure the' Deccan, for the Queen with 
dresh forces beat back the attacks of the Mogols. 

Up to this time all things bad gone prosperously and happily 
with tlie king : but according to the usual mutability human 
affairs, after this time many domestic ^calamities marred his 
prosperity. For at first, intent on. getting possession of the 
^mpire of the Deccan, he sent his son, Sha-Morat, (a commander 
of seven thousand) to the war there, with Tsadooh Mamet-ohan j: 
-and other grandees. The Prince went to Brampore, and there re- 
mained for the space of six mouths. Here, though former!}'^ he ba4 
^exhibited a great deal of prudence and courage, he now so gave him- 
self up to drunkenness as to contract a dreadful disorder. The 
^iing on hearing of it, being very anxious about the health of his 
son, sent Abdul Fazel§ as quickly as possible (he was now Divan, 
thdt is. Chancellor; but had been the Prince’s tutor) to endeavour 
^to reclaim him. But this remedy was appUdd too late * for 
Fazel on his arrival at Brampore found that the princess life was 
’espaired of ; and, indeed, Portly afterwarus he died. When 
he death of the prince was made public, many Ommerauws and 
aucebdars who had been his companions fled But Abdu}* 
zel, summoning Qanganna, Tziedrustof-chau Tzadoch Mamofe 
an and Mirza Tzai^och to a council, thus addr essed them^-rr 
for my part, know not why these Ommerauws have fled ; 

\ necessary for us to accept the death of the kingVi^ 
as we riiould 4hat of any other ‘Ommerauw. Thf^iA^ 


w a ooii- 

of, name Sayyid jSAsim, 
te Sa^ijids of Birha wl|C dis- 
d hhnseif in this battle, 
the raotpf 

umud Sddiq lIpi&D, nren* 


iioned above at nage. ffe was 
to the Dakbin it the^Hh. yaer 'af 
Akb^ ne^n as 

$ A very cpmin<^ en^mlddaB 
spelling for 
the A£ti. 
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8iimT6B, mid I 'pmy Ood ihvk b«r oiay long survive. I will 
** now takeAhe supreme oofamaud of %im army ; I will distribute 
** tbe treaauMse left by the prince ta the Mancebdars and soldiers, 

** eud will {>repare for the war/* He performed al^ the things 
** th as {Utilised, and then advanced^ five cobs towards Cbapor,^ 

^ and pitched Us camp on the Ic^t of tl^ enemy. The corpse of 
the prince be sent to Dolly ; and having caught and brought 
back many of the Ommerauws and Maucebdars whohod taken^ 
tonight, be caused them to be trampled to death by elephauts 
in the middle of tlie camp. Lastly, he sent letters to the king 
to this effect : — that on his arrival at firampore he bad found 
the prince in a dying state, but that he bad divided his treasures 
amongst the soldiers, to incaease their enthusiasm for the expedi^ 
*tioa against Amdana^. The king, on the receipt of these 
letters, was greatly distressed at the death of his son ; but be wrote 
in a friendly manner to Fazel, and confirmed him in the supreme 
command. 

In ti}e i^me year the king made his other son, J)’haen-Xa or 
Xa-Dauiel, a commai^er of seven thousand horse ; and sent him 
to Elabas, with Couteb Mametchan as Lis chancellor, and with 
many other Ommerauws and grandeea The prince, on arriviof 
at Elabas,, divide(| his army, so as to be able to pursue the rebo' 
more easily. Fazel in the meantime added to the empire tl 
provinces of Barar and Cbandis ; and begged the king to cor 
to Ana, for then be might laost easily add Amdanager, Visia] 
and Oolconda to his empire. The advice pleased the king ;/ , . 

leaving Lifaore where bad been for the last twelve year. 
came to Agra and there remained a whole year. tAc dmt 

In the, year 1005 of the Mahumetau era, and < 1 : to poltsk 
Chrktian era, it seemed advisable to the king to send 
XarSklim against Radzia Rana Mardout, f who was h] 
most potent of all (^%Radzias of. liiudostan, and who b 
rebelled. With him he sent Tbebaet-cban Cambou,^ . 
mander of five thouaand, Cba Couligan M harem, § a co 
of three thousand, and Radzia Ziagenat,|| also a comr 
three thousand, and many other Mancc^ars, so that 
of the prince might be a most powerful one. 

^ TRKKT. 

; ^ 

bpur, then the capital of is admitted to the Hare^ 

Bartir.^ Prince Moiid had founded its secrets f there U a / 
fix kos frop> B&Hjnn cooneeted with this na.^™ 

t The Sana ofiTO^iipim ^ Mar- Sh6h Quit 
dout * Is martfj^^fiWaccaiiied,' which J| This is Baji J»3 

chantab]e*e|iithet is asna^ly bested fiihtri of# 

upon him. served with diatino? 

I Shakhia Khth4-Xfo^ the wars of the t§ 

I This is ShMi Quh Mahnm-i- this time in phap/ 

MiMiuia means** one who bhurasjftglLri . 
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Td llie year 1007 A.H., and 1597 A.D., tbe king himself moved 
with an army from Agra« \rith the intention of canyrira war into 
the Deccan. But he had no sooner crossed the river Nere^dat 
when Badzlk Bador-Xa,* who ha^ possession of Vue fotWess 
of Hasser^f fortified the same against the king, and collected 
provisions from the neighbourhood. The king, thinking it 
dangerous to leave this fortress in his rear, considered how it 
might be captured. This fortress has three castles ; of which 
the first is called Cho-Tzanin, the second Commerghar : and tiie 
third is placed on the very summit of the hill, so that it is a 
conspicuous object at the distance of six coss. The king with 
no delay surrounded it on all sides ; and so energetically pressed 
on the siege night and day, that at the end of six months'it was 
on the point of being captured. Badur-Xa however perceiving ' 
his danger, having obtained a pledge (hat his life and property 
should be safe, came as a suppliant to the king and suiTendered 
himself and all bis belongings into his hands. He obtained 
nardon, and was enrolled with his brothers and relations amongst 
he numbers of the king's courtiers and pensioners. Whilst the 
ing was at this place, Abdul Fazel came to him, and so worked 
'iou his* mind that he fully determined to set out for the war 
the Deccan ; for he thought that if lie could only add the 
?can to his empire, and subdue the kings of Cnabdeis, Visiapor, 
Golconda, he would then obtain a fame and an extent of 
Aory that would satisfy his ambition. Whilst deliberating 
^se matters, it is suddenly announced to him that T'zebaer- 
%hom he had appointed as the colleague of Xa-Selim, had 
at Assemere ; and that the prince had seized his treasures 
exceeded a caror, ur tea myriads, of rupees, and witli ^ an 
le levy of soldiers was marching on Agra with the design 
* 'ing his father of the kingdom. On the receipt off this 
20 , the king altered his plans ; and h'^ving despatched his 
'aniel with Fazel and *Chau-Channa and many other 
vs, towards Amdanagar and Visiapor, he returned to 
Selim in the meantime had com:;^ from Assemere to 
when he found that there was no hope of his being able 
•sion of thefortresi-, he went away again, and by a journey 
ys through Reheu and Annewar became to Flfaabass^' 
session of Sionpore, Bafaaer, Kalpi, Lacknou, 

' Mekpbr, Kera, Gastanpore, Qliauouts^^and 

wjDS ; and put in his own Ommera; ws as Qovernoi^, 
her s officers, of whom some deseii. h 1 to him, and 

b, king of Eh&n* t Asirgarh, described in i>e 
couqueet of the Topography. 
iall^ it D&ndes, £ Sbaiibaz £h&n ; see above. 
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otli^ move loyal fled to Acbabar, leaving all their property. When 
the king came ’to Agra, he Ijegau anxiously to consider by what 
means he tfli^ht induce the prince to return to his duty. Where* 
fore at firs^ ho sends letters to his son, pointing oul^ to him the 
rashness of his conduct and the certainty that God would pimisli 
his disobedience ; and promising at the same time that, if he 
would abandon* his wicked designs and come as a suppliant to his 
fHth^r, his trangressions should be forgiven and himself resttired 
to the favour which he had formerly enjoyed. But Xa-Seliiu 
made light of his father's threats and warnings ; and haying got 
possession of all the country as far as Hassipore* and PatUana, ho 
begged Radzia Manzing, who was Viceroy of Bengal, to come to 
him and deliver up to him that province ; hut in vain. 

In that year Daniel Xa wtio was carrying on* the war in the 
Decan, moved with all his army towards Ainadanagar, and came 
to Ganderzin. But Tziaiid Bebie with all tlie Generals of her 
father, Nezam Xa, shut herself up in the fortress of Amadauagar, 
and prepared to sustain, a siege. That fortress is most strongly 
fortified ; for it is placed on a lofty site, and is surroiiiuleti by v 
very deep ditch into which many springs of water flow. Bu 
the prince and the valiant leaders who* were with him, Chech 
Abdul Jfazel, Chan-Chaiina, and Tzied-justof-chan, with no furtb 
delay surrounded the city with their forces ; and having presf 
the siege most vigorously for six mouths, in the seveutli they 
length succeeded in capturing the city. Tziand-Bebio had alre 
committed suicide by taking poisomf Immense treasures 
into tlie bands of the royal troops. At length Sultan 
Godzia Beeck-myrzaJ being made Governor of the 
ed Gandes and Berar to bis father's empire, and retun. 

Brain pore. Here ambassadors arrived with very rich presei^f^/ uttir- 
with letters of submission from the Kings of Golcou 
Visitfpore ; but he afterwards gave himself up entirely to 
ness. • • 


At the same time Xa-Selim sent Godzia Ziahan § to | 
pretending that he was very sorry for having offended 1 
king immediately wrdbe in answer, and told him tliat 
" r pardon as soon as ever he would come and th’ 

g ither's feet. Ziahan also, having remained at 

p returned to him, and so wrought upon him, ^ * 

determine to return to his father as a sapplia 
, however, he wrote to his father, that he Row. 


id JB^na. 
mJboimt 


* Hajfpurand 
t The usual mScouat giveuef the 
dea^ of •Ohaad Bibi is 'thaa she 
was murdered by a certain Eunuch. 
The name of the Eunuch is, however, 
^ven variously by Abul Fazl and by 
Firishtah. 


§ This is doubtk/i 
mad of Kabul, wb 
and was a^ 
him the title of 

V , 
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bis pardoti, tmt that fae beaoaght him to grant two things :-«ttuts« 
much fts be had with him an army of seventy thoubmd pcked meo^ 
he begged that fats Generals might be allowed to retairreverything 
that he had given or was about to give them ; and t^at tfae king 
would not t*egard them as rebels. When he succeeded in obtaming 
neither of these r^uests, he returned to Halebassa ; and began to 
coin gold and nlver money in his own name, which be even sent to 
his father, to irritate him the more. The king, enraged at this, 
wrote an account of all that had happened, to Abdul-i^azel ; who 
bade the^kiug be of good courage, for he would come to him as 
quickly as possible ; and added that his son should be brought 
hound to him, either by fair means or by foul. Accordingly, a little 
afterwards, having obtain^ leave of absence from Daniel Xa, be 
t<mk to the road* with about two c>r t^ree hundred horsemen, 
leaving orders for his baggage to follow him. Xa-Selim; to whom ' 
, all these things were known, recalling how hostile Fazel had 
'always been towards him, and hence justly fearing that his father 
® . %ould be more exasperated than ever •against himself, judged it 
to intercept him on his journey. So he begged Badzia Ber- 
narao^jjj^h Bondela,* who lived in his province of Osseen, to lie in wait 
“’* Fazel near Soor and Gauler,f and to send his head tp him ; 
”S^,>mising that he would be mindful of so great a benefit, and 
*Sld give him the command of five thousand cavalry. The Rad- 
consented ; and waited with a thousand cavalry and three 
sand infantry about three or four coss from Gualer, having 
, ^/put scouts into the neighbouring villages to give him early 
of the approach of Fazel, Accordingly when the latter 
of the ambuscade, had conte as far as Collebaga| and 
g towanls Soor, Ibidzia Beraingh and his followers fell 


1 

t 
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CO 

no 

on 
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he 
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on all sides. Fazel and his horsemen fought bravely, 
overpowered by numbers, they were gradually worn out, 
iself, having received twelve wounds in the fights was 
by a captive slave under a neighbouring tree and 
i^'^and beheaded. His head was sent to the prince, who 


'aui. 

vs, 


f pleased. But the king on hearing of the slaughter of 
oHi he loved above all others, Was beyond measure 
for three days withdrew from all public affairs. This^ 
s not the end of his misfortunes ; for not long after- 
of his son, Xa-Daniel, tfarouph excessive drunker;? 
jounced to him. This so much affected him, thaii' he 
cf his life. ^ But being consoled by tb<»erabcmt 
ed Qanganna (with whom he was ^^eessively angary 


vvtf 

he: 


*6 the ttotorious Bir % f KJJ&bftkbt hstweea* Sh4« 
L Vh» wrongly called dorah and Koldraa ; m the deaoriptioa 
'inatone« fiaji (A of the province of Mihrah in my 
^^\Dd 'Myography of tki 

andKolaraa. 87. 
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$or mot having taken more care of the prince) from Brampore to 
the court, and on bis arrival refuse^ to admit him to his presence. 
At leugthf however^ being porsmuied by tho OmtneFauwe, be 
received hit]} into favour as before ; and having incretMed his rank 
by giving bim the title of Chief of the Camp,’* he sent him busk 
to the army in the l>eccan. 

And DOW ther kiug^ being stimulated by resentment, determin* 
ed to march against bis eon ; and had already crossed the 
Semcna with an immense army, when his mother’s illness woe 
announced* to him, which brought ^him back to Agra, 8ho 
however died two days after his return ; and was magnificently 
interred in the monument of Hamayon, her husband, in the city 
of Delly. Having performed the fitting rites for his mother, 
the king sent to his s^n, lifiratsedderan* who had formerly beer 
’ his tutor, with a letter ; in which he first scolded his son sharply 
and then pointed out to him, that he was now the obly survivin 
son, and that no one could deprive him of tho throne — nioreove 
that if he would only .beg his father’s pardon, he might eas* 
obtain forgiveness for all that was past, and he restored to ' 
favour which he formerly enjoyed. He added to this also sc 
secret commands. With this letter Miratseddera went to 
prince, and at length induced him to come to beg his fat 
pardon. Xa-Selim accordingly with his son, Perwees, dep 
with his army from Elhabassa in the 1013 A.H. or 1603 
He crossed the Semena ; and two days afterward, on an 
cious day which his astrologers had discovered for him, w’ 
his Ommerauws he came to the fort of Agra, whore I if' 
introduced to his father by Mortosa Cban. When, accoi/<? ffraua^r 
the custom of the nation, he had prostrated himself l^ 
father’s throng the king, seizing him by the band, 
the mahael (i.e., the inner chamber) ; and there inflamr 
utmest fury struck him several times in the face, repre 
'bitterly for his wipleed conduct to his father, and m 
for his pusillanimity in coming like a coward to beg 
though be had had an army of ^venty thousand at his b; 
treated him in this way, he commanded him to be tak^ 
building and kept in custody. The Ommerauws also 
except Radzia Batso (who had taken to flight in 
*^uled with chains, and cast into prison. Xa-Selim, 
accustc^med* to use opium, now was kept 
iwenty^four bourn j but the next day the king comiA ^ ^ 

Mlmsome withiifs own hand. On the third 
concubines wei^to the king, and obtained the 

* This* seems to be a oorroptioii of so, mentionod a lit j 
the ntme of the il£r4Q Sadr Jah&ii, tasa Kk&n (or S 
asmtioded abovr. * tioned in ' my 

The Mortosa Chan and Radzia Bat* Hajah Bdsu of 
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and so he was sent away to his own house; from which he dhme 
forth every day with a large . retinue, according to the national 
custom, to do obeisance to his father. But soon tffe courtiers 
filled the niind of the suspicious old man with the {f?ar that his 
son was meditating his destruction ; so afterwards the prince was 
only admitted to tlie palace with fotir attendants. 

At length the king being enraged with My rza ’Gazia,* the son 
of Zian who was Governor of Sinde and Tatta, on account of an 
arrogant speech which happened to fall from him, determined to 
poison, him ; and to this end he ordered his physician to prepare 
two pills of the same shape and size, and to put poison in one of 
them. The latter he proposed to give Gazia, and to take the 
, wholesome one himself. But by an extraordinary mistake, the 
\operation was reversed ; for the kiu^, afl;pr he had rolled about ^ 
]|he pills in his hand for some time, gave the harmless one to ‘ 
g^j^azia and himself took the poisoned one. Later when the error 
.«l<as discovered and the cdect of the poison began to be felt in his 
antidotes were in vain administered to him. And so the 
before his life was actually despaired of, put upon the bated 
his own Tulbant, and girded him with the sword of his 
Aer Hamayou ; but commanded him to be shut out of the 
^ ^rriCSiand not to be allowed to come near him until he was 
The king, however, died on the twelfth day after, in the 
c(J014 A.H. after having reigned most prosperously for fifty 


•pa. 

f 


(To be continued). 


E. LETHBRIDGE. 


» is Mfrza Gbazl Beg, Bon 
Janl Beg mentioned above 
I'he account given of him 
^ >maDn in the uotea on the 
^gj»llow8 “ At the death 
. er, he was only seven- 
and though not at 
V^^mnferred Sindh on him. 
y ed by Mfrza Isa Tark- 


1 have already noticed in the In- 
troduction, the extraordinary account 
which is here given of the ciroumstauc- 
es of Akbar’s death. It is, 1 believe, 
found nowhere else. The circuti^&tan- 
tial nature account, De Last's 

general trustworthioesa and discre- 
tion, and the obvious abseupe of all 
y Qu wy 4utt«a Aoa motive for inventing auoh a story, 

"^frzA Jan Baba entitle it (IHihiok) to the very careful 

riich Mfrza Ghazf Beg attention of historians. What ifc 
'S ^\han had at tbeir dis- greatly in its favour is the fact that 
have made them in- ail other accounts of Akbar's deatlf* 
have been derived either from 
narrative of JaMngfr himself, 
other sources almost equally inter* 
ested in ^maintwing the good 
putation of the la^perial family ; and 
it was consequently^ardly likely that 
these would narrate oircumstances so 
damaging to Akbar as those of hie 
attempt topoUon Mfrza Ghazf Beg. 


against Akbar ; but 
promptly SsfdKhan 
'^Md^lah to Bhakkar, 
'y fi^ came to Court, 
h^ied in, the Govern- 
.. « After the accession 
OhaM Beg received 
to Sindh, was 
)d>of seven thousand, 
V^ve Eaq^ahtr.*^ 



NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF CHOLERA IN INDIA. 


r HE prevalent idea that cb .era was unknown in this country 

until^ the assumption of the Government by tlie British, has, ^ 
t find, l)een ‘echoed by Mr. Geddes of the Bengal Civil Service, 
in an article inserted in the “Independent Section ” of the last 
impression of the Calcutta Review^ in enumerating the ills that 
India has suffered, in his opinion, from our rule. This erroneous 
impression, or rather poputar delusion, as I may aptly term it, 
*ought not, I submit to be allowed to pass unchallenged in thf 
pages of the journal in whici] it appeared, considering that it i 
universally esteemed a reliable authority on subjects touchin 
upon tbe East. 1 therefore purpose refuting it therein, if so 
mitted, and shall endeavour to be as concise as possible. 

It is commonly asserted that there is no record of the occurre 
» of any out-break of cholera in oriental works; and, I lielieve, 

James Westland, c.s., has been generally credited with ha 
discovered the birth-place of epidemic cholera in this count’ 
witJessore, in liis admirable Ileport of that District pub! 
by the Bengal Government in 1871. 

1 have somewhere read, that in the Sanskrit Niddn of Sii 
(which work, I regret, I have not at hand for reference), the/ of 
nosia of the disease described as Viahuka corresponds manage 
with the symptoms of cholera of a virulent type. ^Jto 

improbable that the malady which caused such havoc 
army of the Emperor Auraugzeb was nothing else th 
pur at simple. 

We have the authority of Qaskoin that cholera p’ 

A.D. 1 503 near Calicut : he proves this from his tran? 

Portuguese work. 

In a book published in Goa in 1563, a Portugur 
of the name of D’orto, gives a description of cholera, v 
asserted by liim as being a disease {even then) of 
^ John Huighen Van Linschoten journeyed to tbe ' ’ 

or Vxactly sixteen years prior to the grant of the first v * 
old East India Company by Queen Elizabeth, and it . 
of* his “Travels*^ (p.p. 193 and 194 6f “Ear^y 
First Series, Meqfrs. R, C. Lepage & Co., CalcutUrf?^^' 
tlie following passage :~ 

“Tbe sicknesses and diseases in Goa^ and throt> 

** which are common, eome most with the ebanV T 
and the weather, as it is said before : there rf 


t'’ 
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called mordesnn, which stealeth upon men, and* bandleth them 
" in each sort that it weaketietb a man, and maketb him cast 
all he hath in his body, and many times his life vithal. This 
" sickness is very common, and killeth many a wnm, Whereof they 
« hardly or never escape.” 

• The above disease may be reasonably presumed to be cholera. 

The writings of Pbre Pi^in, Jesuit (1709), disclose that a 
0 malady known as moi-deeht, was raging aWt Hugh, where he 
at sojourned, which we may fairly surmise to be cholera. ' 
pt Other authorities might also be cited ; but those above quoted 
tw,will, doubtless, suffice to establish the fact that epidemic cholera 
tlifn India does not date subsec^uent to our acquiring the govern* 
^whigentof tbe country, and was certainly in. no wise in Q iie no ffl 
iopa^reby. 

® aOLNA, JeSSOR : ) 

2l8(, 1878. f H. JAMES RAINEY. 
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SALAMIS. 


In Susa’fs silken chambers 
King Xerxes sits in state, 

His satraps and counsellors 
Hold grav^e sind stern debate. 

And upon them falls, in those ancient hails^ 
A silence deep And dread, 

As the Master speaks, whose lightest breath 
Might lay them with the dead. 


^fnany ways of 
! abU to manaf^e 
bat as the dust 
yet serve to polish 
%ey were not utter- 


" We may not sleep, while the voices deep 
Of the days and the years that are gone, 

Cry * Vengeance for our good lords slain 
On the field of Maratl^on */ 

Aye thro’ my dreams a rhantom gleams, 

And the ghost of my outraged Sire 
Calls clear and loud, as he glides like a cloyid 
From the realms of the Lord of fire. 

My heart may not know happiness, 

Nor may my soul find peace, 

Till we have sw’ept with fire and sword 
Thro’ the haughty land of Greece. 

Till Sparta'^ills re-echo 

With tHhopartan virgins' wails, 

And bated Athens smile no more 
Over her vine-clothed vales. 

Then glory to the Persian I 
Our name and fame shall spread ,xiNCK STREET 
From the far uprising of the sun ^ 

To his Western ocean-bed, & CO 

To bur empire o*er tbe whole mde Wg^ 

Our c^quest shall give birth , „ Cak*ti>u 
A nd Zeus shall rmgo as King of Hi ^ 

• Sttt'lXerxes Lord of Earth 1 ” • 
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Over the mighty realm. full soon 
The Master’s speech i^hed far, 

And his subject myriads rose in strength, 
And armed them for the war. 

As the charger bounds, when first he knows 
His rider’s spurring heel, 

Or as the slumbering waves ledp up. 

When the storm-wind’s breath they feel. 

Thrills thro' the land the battle-cry, 

O’er mountain and o’er glen, 

Thunder the voices of the chiefs, 

The tramp of armbd men. • 

Ever the war-smith’s forge glows led, 

Floats ever thro’ the air 
The clang of steel, the steed’s fierce neigh. 
The trumpet’s martial blare. 

Each city and each province 
Fours forth her wealth untold, 

For the bright array of the battle-day, 

Rich store of gems and gold, 
rmies on armies o’er the plain 
Their giant wings expand, 

)d gallant war-fieets start to life 
Trom the skilful workman’s band. 

hosts are met at Sardis, 
d a murmur deep and loud 
^ into thunder of acclaim 
n the vast and motley crowd, 
golden spear-heads flash to heaven, 
e they march in stately ring, 

\rd the sacred car of Zeus, 
e chariot of the King. 

') great as Xerxes ? 

7 his proud heart glow, 

Mty seat be scans 
tg hosts below. . 

T him, and beyond 
lorizon’s rim, 
lyriads of the East I 
all in -him. 
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More.voiceftti thau the plumaged throng,* 
, That haunt Cayster^s stream, 

Glitter the many-vestured tribes, 

• With barbarous arms they gleam. 

Some skilled to draw the bpw of might, 
Some curb the foaming steed, 
The*Bactriau, the Scythian, 

The Persian and the Mede. 


'The Ethiopian archer 

Sprung from the far sunrise, 

The fierce fiithynian javelin-man, 

With robe of varied dyes. 

From Susa^and Ecbatana 
Stream forth the well-loved bands, 

And lonely Sai^is mourns beside 
Pactolus^ golden sands. 

Now over Hefle’s stormy frith, 

Where, rolling ridge on ridge, 

The great white waves rush foaming up, 
He throws bis mighty bridge. 

Deep in their scourged and branded breasts 
He hurls his fetters down; 

Nought recks he of the outraged gods, 

Of grim Poseidon's frown. 


Like bees the swarming nations 
Are scattered o'er the plain. 

By the neck of land where Atbos 
Juts out into the main. 

Like beasts beneath the lash they toil, 
To work his stern behest, 

Right tiffo’ the severed belt full soon 
Two war-ships ride abreast. 


ways of 
€ able to tnanajie 
f but as the dust 
yet serve to polish 
tey were not utter* 


Thee, teo^pest-swept Abjdos ! a 
E ternal feme awaits, ^ 

Ne'er shall the wondering world for 
That passage o’er the straits. .TINCK strket. 
Lo on his marble throne the Kiojijiiro & co. 

Joy sparkling in bis face, & co. 

As he sees the swift Sidonian shia^ P.tEBMosTni Bow, 
Blah foremost in the race. 1 Uf Caiovita. 


Iliad, Book 3, Uaea 027 to 933. Lor : 
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Fast, fast across the bridges twain. 

That span the vanquished deep, 

From Asia into Europe 
. rThe fierce invaders sweep. 

Over the thick-strewn myrtle boughs. 

While the rich smoko overhead 
Streams fragrance round, the garland-crowned 
Immortals gaily tread. 

Now westward from Doriscus 
The Persian host pours forth. 

By Thracia’s woody mountain steeps, 

^ And rivers of the North, 

Where from wild haunts of savagq men, 

The barbarous war-chant thrills * 

Old Strymon*8 icy waves, and\floats 
O’er the Bhodopeian hills. 

t 

Now over fairer fields they spread. 

Where softer shapes have birth. 

Where Peneus gently seeks the sea, 

^ And makes a heaven of earth. 

Where the bright god-haunted mountains guard 
The sweet Thessalian vale, 

\nd eastward, o’er the sunlit sea, 

<J,Fleets many a snowy sail. 

\ this the tidings of the foe 
^lashed Greece- wards o'er the main, 
the dwellers on the coast, to those 
^ ho till the inland plain. 

hearts of men grew chill with dread, 

^ horror and dismay. .. 

waves of war rolW on apace, 
who those waves might stay ? 

ece was sapped by faction-hate, 

^ e traitor-thirst for gold, 

'^ed, as droops the sun-parched rose, 

\ were bought and sold, 
h feuds her treasure, 
wst blood was spent, 

H was rent asunder, 

‘>abe is rent. 
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But, true to Freedom’s call, roeo 
^Those rival Queens renowned, 

Sp^ta, stem Mother of the brave, 

And Athens violet-crowned. 

Her calm m^estic Ww still flushed 
With the Marathonian fame, 

Still sounds thro’ her indignant heart 
That tempest of acclaim. 

No power in heaven or earth, they deem, 
May soothe the wrath divine. 

Dire the prophetic tones that burst 
From Phoebus’ awful shrine. 

Where mid disn vapour-clouds that wreathe 
The mystic Tripod seat, 

The god-possessedi weird Priestess shrieks 
In Delphi’s dark retreat 
« 

* Athena’s sacred streets are doomed, 

So wills the Olympian Lord, 

Our homes, our temples well-beloved, 

Even Pallas’ shrine adored. 

Trust only to our wooden walk, 

Our empire o’er the wave, ’ 

Thus spoke the light of those dark days 
Themistocles the brave. 

Then as toil-weajried rowers, 

When labouring out at sea, 

Lost in the moonless murk midnight. 

With rocks and sands a-lee. 

Take heart, when o’er the roaring su 
The Capfain’s shout sounds clear, 

Even so to that great voice the cro\^ 

Made answer with a cheer. 

So, when Uie son next rose above 
Hymettus’ purple hill, 
fie glanted on faces white with 
But nobly daring still. 

On gray old men, and boys too ' 

To b«r the spear and shield, 

On mawonsfur, and maidens f 
• As violets of the field. 
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High to the inauspicious heaven 
Their suppliant arms they raise, 

* Zeus, save us from this dread war>cloud, <' 

• That darkens all our days. '' 

So shall our virgins weave the dance. 

And chant the choral strain, ^ 

And render grateful thanks to thee 
In Pallas’ holy fane. ’ 

Thus they — while fast and fi^ce sweep on 
The war-ships of the foe, 

Off stern Magnesia’s rock-ltound coast 
With press of sail they go. 

Vnd reckless of the tears and juayers 
That storm the Olympian throne, 
ast anchor, but Poseidon slniled, 

A.nd marked them for his own. 

1 rude and rough the sounds next morn, 
'hat woke them from their sleep, 
m Boreas from his ocean-cave 
ime thundering o’er the deep, 
as a lion rends a flock, 

\t great wind overbore, 
roke tbeir mighty war-array, 
hurled them on the shore. 

d be Poseidon ! ’ cry the Greeks, 

1 helps us in our need, ’ 
hing northwards, ’gainst the foe 
l^llantly they speed. 

- those wild storm-beaten clifib, 
ighty and more loud 
strife of men, the wrath of Zeus 
vom the thunder-cloud. 

e tidings dread came o’er, 
Leonidas 

the flower of deatiiless fame, 
n the pass ; 

le coast they sail, and moor 
aurmuring billows Uss 
7 shore, and play • 

’alamis. 
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Now thro ’ the ragged ‘Phocifttt tracts 
The Persian horaes pour on, 

Pasb stern Parnassns’ snow^crdwned peak. 
Towards milder Helicon. 

The war-fires light Cephissus* waves, 
Citb^i:oa feels the glow. 

And the olive-sprinkled Attic vale 
Lies smiling far below. 

Stream the sad people from their homes, 
Black Death was in delay. 

Swift toward the friendly imips they wend 
Their melancholy, way. 

To well-loved Athens* desolate streets 
They breathe a fond farewell. 

Fast, as her templtd heights grew dim. 
Their burning tears down fell. 

Demeter'a fane is lone and still. 

This year no bright array 
Rolls thro’ the olive-groves, nor skirts 
The margin of the bay. 

Nor presses up the sacred hill, . 

Thro’ the lordly temple-gate. 

To keep the fair year’s holies rites 
With venerable state. 

Then whence that mighty cloud of dus/ 
And whence the choral* strain. 

That echoing from Eleutds’ shrine. 

Floats sea-ward o’er the plain ? 

Such awful sounds are not of earth. 

Nor breafhed by mortal man. 

The Oods are come to fight for Qrec 
And conquer in the van I 

But the foe have ta’en the city pre 
And scaled the holy height, 

Anfi terribly leaps up to heaven 
That blaze of lurid light. 

Where the venerated tree divine 
And the lofty fanes that towe 
O’er Pallas’ tuteUuryr- hill, 

• Have felt the Fire-God’s por 
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Meanwhile the Persian fleet speeds on,. , 

The three-banked gallevs sweep 
Around the mainland, and the isles 
.That gem the dark-blue deep. 

' Thej double Sunium’s height divine, 
t And off Phalerum bay. 

That vast and threatening cloud of sail ’ 

A Hangs stretching far away. 

knd now at Salamis the chiefs, 

Th» Within the Admiral’s tent, 

^old counsel, grave the issue 
Off Of that high argument 

%, as each well-skilled spe&er ^ 

\.nd''he weighty choice debates, 

Timeet them on the open set^, 
ast r fight them in the straits, 

An^ the fast-darkening twilight 
ere strode into the hall, 

) ^ef, majestic as a god, 

'hatp silence fell on all. 
m 1 

irat\g they gazed, when thro’ the throng 
as'erent murmur ran, 
xt g 'tis Aristides, 
roKst Athenian ! 
hWcorae is he to our ranks, 
our council-lmrd ! ” 

® ^ly grace he took his place, 

■^^hty exiled lord. 

I^r midst he spoke to them 
• Wirance bold and clear, 

^She gods, and your own good swords, 
strieip is near. 

<.'0%hite sails fleck the sea, 
h of the dawn. 


°j^d south, from shore to shoi^ 


nt 


es are drawn !' 


'•.prose, 
^hfous tidings 
X\ our fbesT 
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In (langpr lies our safety, 

No hope itt recreant flight, 

them battle in the morn, 

May Zeus defend the right ! ” 

All night the Persian navy watched 
Kach outlet of the bay. 

All night the Grecian galleys 
% In anchored order lay, 

And with keen eyes the Captains scanned 
The motions of the foe. 

Ever, like sliooting-stars, their ships 
Were fleeting to and fro. 

But the Greel? fleet off Salamis 
At first flush ofithe day, 

Plunges amain, while round their prows 
Roars the suu-^mitten spray, 

Lo where yon glorious trireme, 

With streamers floating free, 

Smiles like a stately Warrior-Queen, 

O’er the sail-sprinkled sea. 

High on her deck the Admiral* 

All in tlie people’s sight, 

Speaks to them words of noble cheer, 
That brace them for the fight. 

“ Fear jiot yon vaunting myriads, 
Whate’er betide, be sure, ' 

Zeus loves the virgin city. 

And manfully endure!*' 

Then the Qreeks shouted loiid and 
And alT the heaving seas, 

And the rocky shores, sent back tl 
“ All hailj Thomistocles ! 

All hail, all hail, Themistocles 1 
Great name, whiTo Time shall 
We'll chase the Persian o’er the 
Ere this bright day be past I 

* * The Atheniai;yAdmiral, Themistocles. 

Commander-in-Cl 
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Where the faint-hearted traitor, 

Who burns not for a place 
In this supreme death-struggle, 

This more than mortal race ! 

The race where sage Themistocles^ 

Lord of the daring soul, 

\nd lofty Aristides, 

^ Are straining for the goal. 

Ihe race where every runner 
Th Wears on his brow the wreath 
[i everlasting glory, 

OftChe fame that conquers death.” 

\t C 

VndV^*^ fair shapes, of godlike mould, 
Tj^aven flashes in their mie^! 
istr Pelides fought 'gainst Troy, . 
A.n’'^ such dread warriors seep, 

^the self-same war-cry that of old 

’ha-ij'^'-sous of .JIacus 
^’ushiog to the fight 


Chief, bis eyes lit up 
^facred fire divine ! 

than Phoebus self is he, 
h earthly line, 

^%mortal tragic crown, 
j ^^.the rhythmic glow, * 

> hr ^ sways the hearts 

^^%t men below, 

lakheir line resounding, 

' pmx w^ar-chants swell • . 
ig'Xis battle-music 
jtMor-hearts love welL 
Kane of Heracles, 

\his seat of gold, 

® ^ in royal state 
behold. 

iiiriDces of the East 
\^ster throng, > 

^iws, as his glance he ttibws 
ranks alon&r. 
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Ameimas of Pallet 
•Was first into the 
Deep in a galley of the foe • 

•He cleft a dread sea-way- 
The keen Greek falchioa flaanes nigb, 

Low lies the turbaned head, 

Proud o’er the deck of the captured wreck 
The Athenian victors tr^^ 

.Then forthwith every Chptain 
Cheered loud, while ship at ship 
On-darting, soon lay prow tx> side 
With fast and deadly grip. 

Ever as they* dashed onward. 

In thrilling tones and deep 
The solemn Pceah soared above 
The swift oars’ measured sweept 

Then spear pierced shield, while stroke O’ 
The roar of either host, 

And shrieks of dying men awoke 
The echoes of the coast. 

Many the bigh>80uled warrior 
Laid low on that proud day, 

Many who hailed the mom, ere eve 
Had gasped their lives away. 

But furiouedy the Greeks strain ou, i 
They press the fierce attack, 

They hem the Persians in the strait 
And force them yieldii^ back. 

And drive them shattered on the r 
At sef Si sun the wave 
Boiled red, and weasy with the W' 

And corpses of the brave. 

Bend, rend thy purple robes, O ^ 

Bush from thy throne away, 

Mown swoops keen Aristicles 
As a falcon on his xHiey. 

And Persia’s best and tncavest 
Press to the front ne morh, 

, Ber glory and her {hide lie b 
On P^ttaleia’a shore. 
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So the great fight Tvas won— as Day 
Sank in her twilight grave 
The furious battle^shout grew faint, 

^ ‘And died upon the wave. 

‘But the foe hath ta’en his routed sbips^ 

They speed in craven flight, 

^ VJhill Fear pursues them, as they rush 
’^Into the depths of night. 

^ fled the Despot with a shriek, 

'*’^f^jHe wept and tore his hair, 
lion in the toils he raged 
^*1 frenzy of despair. 

J^yesterday the King of Kings, * 
lyj^e whole world at his feet, 

sees he nought save shamhful death, 
^^i'lterrible retreat. 

^t 

1 remnant of his host, 

.j^g^^-(hed down with dark disgrace, 
the rocky Phocian plains, 
-torm-swept hills of Thrace, 
j^yn splendour, nor in state 
.v^ie Great King go back ! 

Y^iVnine haunts him as he flies, 
h\uV^® track. 

d \jiie Greeks this choral hymn 

high Gods fought for Greece, 
L^Libe victory ! 

niighty Father, ' • 
Olympian height, 
vo^uvirgin Pallas, 
ft, Lord of light ! 
e'^ad Poseidon, 
stormy main, 

Spireme at his feet, 
x|jjhrinthian fane. 

^an temple 
^^f the spoil, 
the guerdon 
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^gina/ great thy glory, 
fFirst ill the deathless race. 

E&a Athens pales before thee. 
And Sparta yields thee place ! 

Twine for the two great Leaders 
The simple olive-crown, 
thro’ the endless ages 
Shall their high names go down. 

And for onr fallen warriors 
Let no vain tears be shed, 

Lay down in Ceramicus 
The blest Athenian dead. 

There shall they ^eep for ever, 

But the Sculptor’s snowy bust, 
The Poet’s victor-laurel 
Shall consecrate their dust. 

And when each vast Procession, 
That down the sacred Boad 
Streams onward to Eleusis, 

Shall pass their loved abode, 
With sweet melodious praises 
Shall the bright air be loud, 

As the mighty battle-story thrills 
The great heart of the crowd. 

Eebuild thy shrines, fair Athens !*' 
Bestore each holy fane, 

Bring from his island-exile 
Tliy h8ro-king f again, 

Lo, where the broidered Peplos 
Waves o’er yon long array 
Of Matrons, Priests, and Victims 
On Pallas’ festal day ! . 


This and the following stanzas must of 
t imaginary anticipation of the future 

t Theseua 

“That long and splendid procession of Mii 
• Horsemen and of Chariots,” &c.- 



Salamis. 

• 

Lo, wbere they sweep triumphant 
Thro’ the stately colonnodeS) 

Oq> where the Hero statues 
ohioe thro’ the sacred shades. 

Up, where the mighty Goddess 
( i O’er land and sea looks dowD> 

JPeavlng the lance for sceptre, 

The helmet for a crown. 

through her thrice-glorious Temple, 

UWhere the Twelve Gods await 
chariots and the horsemen, 
l^hat throng the Western gate, 
iere glow tlie rich-hued marbles, 

,md, wrought with godlike ease, 

^warrior and the war-horso 
\rt breathing from the frie2C. 

last they enter 
^«;theus’ walls divine, 

*^fbo the awful Virgin 
^ T most holy shrine ; 

ijjishcs bright before th6m 
^Uver-footed throne, 

Vhe great sea-battle 
Riming thoughts have flow]>» 
j Persian war-ships ' 

^i^he fight once more, 
ulieir proud forefathers 
*ar along the shore. 

^^«row dim the glory, 

i years succe^, • • 

the sons of Greece sailed forth 
h the Medo. 

Derations, 
y live again, 

"e of Freedom 
‘’oiirartfii of men,” 
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Art. I.— ALKXIS 1)K T(K\)rKVILLK 

W IIRN the calamity ot thu* Mulmy 1< 11 npoi, .v.ir liulian 
Rinpiro, and the ovoiit of H»,a tornlil ' st i Ininy in 

niKwalainty, the uatmc of the crisis ua> stu(lie<l -nul if;, piof^io-^s 
Nvatclicd willi the docpo.st sympathy hy ♦wo l’oioi.;iH'rs ol Rmo- 
[)(*an celebrity, Alexis do Tocqnoville and (lio Count do Monta- 
Imnbert. It woidvl be ditfleuli to (iud tNVo per>ou.', mor<' compoUuit 
to form an enlightened judgment on the .idv.iniages or the evils 
of the Knglish dominion in India. Both wou; men who ha<l 
devoted brilliant talents to the cause ot lii;(‘rty ainl civ||i^a^ioIJ, 
ami both blended the ardent studies ul ihe [ilulo'-opiicr with the 
practical experience of tiie statesman. As leicigneis ihry slood 
aloof from those party struggles which bias the minds of English- 
men on all national questions, and they were bee from that 
peculiar spirit which often loads Englishmen to pass heavy cen- 
sures on the acts of their own eouuliymen. On tiuj otluu* hand 
they were both so far connected with England by family ties, the 
one by marriage the other hy descent, as U) j»o».sesH a knov/liidge 
of her institutioiiJf' and histoiy unusual in foreigners. It is not a 
little gratifying to those win) amid the toils and trials of Indian 
life cheer themselves with the thought that they arc not selfishly 
lal)Ouring for themselves alone, hut are employed on a great and 
noble w’ork, a work- which i.s already bearing good fruit ami will 
hereafter do so more abundantly, to be .supported in this hope by the 
opinions of two such men. It was cheering in the miflst of llicso 
our greatest dillicultie.s to find that while some ol our own couuLry- 
m^in saw, in the mutinie.s, the rising of a people against a foreign 
ruler and hated institutions, the.se more impartial lookers-on saw 
only one of the struggles of barbarism against civilization, and 
hopefully predicted it a final one. ^ 

Count de Montalemboit's mother was the daughter of a Bom- 
bay Civilian, the amiable author of the “ Oriental Memoirs j ” and 

: ID 
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may be (1. ought to liavn had an Ijereditary affection for our 
Indian rule. But Tocqueville, far from any such bias, Ijad 
made the sujyoct of our iiidian Empire his careful stufly. He had 
explored the history of our dependencies there with the view of 
finding the principles which should guide France in the govern- 
ment of Algeria, and had h(‘on led by these studies, not only ta 
plan, hut to commence a work on the settlement of the English 
in India. It will ever he a subject of deep regret that this design 
was inlcrnipted bv the distractions of ])ul)iic life and finally 
abandoned. It is difficult to overrate the value wliicli such a work 
would have pos.soss(‘d. Hut it was left in a slate which precluded 
its jmhlication, and in the collected \vorks of Toc(|ucville, lately 
completed liy his biographer, this wSrk does not find a place, 
'rinuv are, however, pas.sat«v.\s, both in his finished works and 
scattered ihronghont his convhpondonce .and the remains now 
published, which give some indications of tlie writer’s views with 
rcgaul to our Indian rule*. We have .thought it may not he 
nuinteresting to mir readers, who have not yet made themselves 
familiar with tiie writings of this great thinker, if we endeavour 
to glean ami bring togethoi some of the more impoitant of these 
jmssjiges ; and the task will certainly not he without use if any are 
iheiohy induced to make a closer study of tlie author. The wri- 
tings of Tocqueville have taken their place by the side of those of 
Montesquieu, and must ever form one of the best studies of 
Indian statesmen. 

Wo arc the more induced to undertake this review because 
many of the works of Tocqueville have never l>eon translated into 
Englisli, and the collected edition may not often be accessible in 
India. 

But as the opinions of an author are valued in proportion to 
our assurance of his competency to form a sound judgmeiitj.and 
we are intcrosteil in knowing the process of skqly and experience 
by which bis mind was Iraiiicd and bis judgment ripened, we 
propose in this article to give a short sketch of Tocqueville’s life, 
as given by his friend and biogiapher, and, if we are not greatly 
mistaken, many of our readers will be interested by this slight 
sketch of the career of one who was not “ rocked and dandled ” 
into statesmanship, hut won hi.s position by much the same trials 
as are now moulding so matiy statesmen in this country. 

Alexis Charles Meiirv Clercl de Tocqueville was born at Parts 
on the 29lh 1805. His father, the Count de Toc(|uevilfi?, 

one of the lan ied gentry of Noniiaudy, held under the Restora-. 
tiou successively tlie prefectures of Metz, of Amiens, and of 
Versailles, and was a peer of France. He was also an author of 
some einineiK'e, having written successfully on the reigns of 
Louis X.V. iiud Louis XVI. His mother, iff the family of Pelletier 
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Rosamho, was a graiiil(lan<;hter of Malt^^]lOl•}^os. Tocqneviilo’s 
early education was c<ui(iu»'ted at home, and lie is dt‘scii hod l>y his 
• biographer is having l.arrit little, “if we can ooiiut as litHo, gtM>d 
iiiaiiuers and gond hontirmuits, ' Atnl we may lu re t-eiiiark that 
through life family tic^ aod domestic afleetions retained their hold 
on Toofjfievillc’s hearr, in an ornineiit degree, llis studies properly 
bcgati with his entrance to the (’ollego of Metz, on his f.itlun 
being appoiu ted *Pre feet of that town. 'J’here, though \Vf*ak in 
Latin and Greek, he from the first took the load in French coin- 
positiv)ii ; and in 1822 he carrierl otF the prize of rhetoric and 
thus closed with distinction his academical cartim*. 

But the real studios of Tocnuevillc were now to cominenco, and 
the true hent of his intelldbt to be discovered. In I82(j he. set out 
in company with an elder brother on a journey which took tiicni 
through Italy and into Sicily. With that diligence which lie 
evinced through life, he went through the course of onlinaiv 
students, ffe visited eyery museum, nyted every [deture and 
every medal, and began a careful study of the piineiplc'.s of arclu- 
tecturo. Mo oven commenced a work of imagination. In tlio 
style of our early essayists, after a day of fatigue in exploring 
tlie ruins of Rome, he suiiposcs himself to have ascemded tho 
Capitol on the side of the Campo Vaccino, aral there overcome 
with fatigue to have thrown himself on the ground, ami falh.m 
asleep. While he si e(?ps Rome in all her ancient grandeur ap^ 
pears l>efore him, and so on, in the style of the writers of Fraric(j, 
Italy, arul Kngland a century ago. But this was evidently not 
the bent of Toctpieville’s mind, which, however, was soon to appear. 
“ In his journey in Sicily where he was a witnes.s of the miseiies 
“ which a iletcstable government inflicted upon the people, ho 

was led to meditate on tho.se first principles upon which tho 
“ pr,osperity or misery of peoples depends.'' To study, analyse, and 
describe living nici^ and modern in.stituti(>ns was liencefortli his 
congenial task. 

lie was now to be introduced to official life, ami in I82G on 
reaching his majority was recallcil from lii.s travels by hi.s appoint- 
ment as “ Juge auditor'’ gt Versailles, where his father was now 
Prefect. 

“ Mad Alexis do Tocqueville been an ordinary man/’ bi.s bm- 
graplier observes, “ his career might have been Cfinsidorod to Iks 
“ now maiked out. Hi.s name, his family, his social po.sition, bis 
•career, all .seemed to point out the road to be followed. Grand- 
“ .son of Malesherbes, was he not sure of reaching the highest 
“ post of tho magistracy even without effort, and by the mere 
“efflux of time. Young, amiable, related to all the best familioH, 
“ju.siified in a.spiring to one of the highest inatrimonial con- 
“ uexious, and such indeed had already been offered to him, he 
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*' would havo cspouficd some rich bcir(?ss. His life confined to a 
narrow circle, would henceforward have flowed on geutly and 
rospoctahly, it is true, in the regular fulfilment oi^ the duties' 
of liis office, surrounded by the comforts which a good salary 
“ affords, in the midst of the interests, limited but certain, of 
the rnagistracy and of the modest and peaceful enjoyments of 
private life.” 

The life thus pictured was not suited to the tastes or the 
character of Tocqueville, who from the first was resolved to owe 
his advancement to himself alone ; and, as the office which he 
held did not offer any opening to his talents, he solicited and 
obtained permission to take part in the duties of the Ministiro 
public,” • 

It was in the discharge of these duties that he gained the 
friendship of a colleague, his future biographer, who is able to 
describe the rest of his career from personal knowledge, and re- 
calls with pleasure tlvj indications which Jiis friond then afforded 
of future eminence ; and dwells with Vend recollection on their 
mutual stuilies and mutual aspirations. Tu many respects wo arc 
forcibly reminded of tlio biogra[)hy of one of our own countrymen 
between whom and our prosout subject we sec a remarkable 
similarity, wo inoau Fiancis Horner. “Is it necessary,” 
Tocquovillo's biographer writes, “to say that a mind so greedy of 
indcpciKhmco, of space, often n;vod beyond the narrow sphere of 
“ the law, to which the duties of his profession alone attached 
“ him, to enter on the arena, at (hat time so freely open, of the 
“ general questions of politics. When the task of judicial func- 
“ tions was accomplished, as soon as the duties of the sossioiw and 
“ the bar wore. fulfillo<l, the two colleagues, now friends, united 
“ by the tie of common tastes, as well as similarity of ideas and 
“ opinions, tlirow tijomsolves upon their self-selected studies and 
“ al)ovoaIl those which had hisiory for their ^bject. Then what 
“ diligence ! what emulation ' what charms in this life of labour ! 
“ what sincerity iu the piuhuit of all that is true ! what reaching 
“ forwanl to the future, to a future unbounded, unclouded, such 
“ as the gonc.roiis passions ami the trust of youth open out to the 
“ ardent spirits and generous hearts, af an epoch believing and 
impassioned. 

“ Those who knmv not epoch ( 1827 - 28 ), and who know 
“ only the sclf-indolgence and indilFerence of the present, can 
“ scarcely comprriieud the glow of those days. Twelve years h&J 
“ elapsed since Umpire fell. For the first time had France 
‘‘ known lihc»t,y and loved lior. That liberty a consolation for 
“ some, a siA'urcigu good to others, had created a new country 
lor all, Jn^tiUitions had taken the place of a single man. 
“ New iiiauir:rs, the development of individual instincts in the 
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“ midst of profound peace, opinions, necessilios till then mkuown, 

“ all had contributed to pour uew life into a nation born again. 
Yea, it uy^ist be admitted that then, within the oljl parties of 
the Revolution and of the Empire, whose liberalism was but 
** a lie ; in tlio midst of ditforences inherent in lil)crty itself, there 
“ was then a Franco sinceiely liberal, passionately attaclied to 
her new institutions, jealous to sustain them, prompt to take 
alarm at their dangers, and seeing in their maintenance or in 
their fall the success or the reverse of lior own destiny. It was 
“ the Hist time that the great problem of constitutional libeiiy 
** was seriously tried in France.” 

Wo have gifen this passage at length, iK'cau.so viewed by ilio 
light of subse<pient event!, the Revolution of ISJjO, the over- 
throw of Louis Philippe, the Republic, th<». Secoml Empire, it seems 
to put forcildy before us the trials for wliich such a iniud as 
Tocquoville's iiad to arm itself in entering on public lift*. 

"roc<|uevillo was liimsQlf, both from hereditary feelings and 
calm judgimuit, sincerely attached to coiistilulional monarchy; 
but his enquiring and almost anxious turn of mind showed him 
only too clearly the dangers which werw gatlioring round it in 
France. Eminently practical in all his speciilaiions, ho .studied 
“ tile past only witli a view to the present, and he studied for(?ign 
countries only with reference to his own,” He was an ardent 
lover of liberty, but he felt that in France the tendency of the re- 
volution which ho saw now in progress was towards equality not 
towards liberty ; and indeed in this spirit of equality ho saw the 
greatest danger that liberty had to fear. ‘‘ Already those great 
“ problems had set themselves to his mind which were to occupy 
“ liis life and for the study of whicli he was one <hiy to interrogalo 
“ the New World. How could that equality which .separate.s and 
** isolates men, liow could it consist with liberty ? Ilow could that 
“ power which cmau^^tes from democracy bo prevented from be- 
“ coming a tyranny ? Wliero find a force to counteract it, wJiere 
men are all ecpial it is true, but therefore all equally weak ? Is 
“ tlio future of modern society to bo at tlio same time democracy 
“ ami despotism ? Such were the <[Ucstions whicli from this time 
** occupied his thoughts and troubled hi.s mind."* 

The Revolution of July came and realised many of Tocqucvillo's 
anticipations, and some of his fears. In the fall of the older 
branch of the House of Rourbun ho saw a severe blow to constitu- 
thmal monarchy. But the constitution of 18**10 was a secondhand 
perhaps a hist, attempt to establish this piinciplc in France ; and 
Tocquoville gave in his adhesion though he was far from sharing 
the enthusiasm of the day. Within six months he was on his way* 
to America. 

More than ever convinced that Fiance was hastening towards 
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democracy, and that in this direction lay her perils, he longed 
to study tho institutions of that great country in which democracy 
ai»d liberty were then co-existent. He proposed to his colleague* 
and friend fojoiti him, and the proposal was received with alacrity; 
but, being both of them in official employment, the sanction 
of Government was necessary. Among tlie many subjects which 
these days of revolution and reform had brought forward that of 
prison discipline was one, and a proposal of the two young men, 
to visit and report on tlie prisons of America, was favourably 
received by the Minister ot the Inteiior; and they were soon on 
tlmir way to the United States, with all the advantage of official 
jKJsition and a public missiou. ‘‘ It has often been said,"' adds 
M. dc Beaumont, “ that this mission w^is the cause of Tocqueville's 
“ journey, 'fhe truth is it was not the cause but the means, 
“The real and predetermined object of the journey was, the study 
“ of the institutions and manneis of America/’ 

Thus at the early ago of twenty-five Jiad Tociiueville adopted 
those opinions wluch formed the settled convictions of his life and 
round which all Ids observations on existing societies, and all his 
studios of past history, ^laturally grouped tliemselves ; and he now 
entered upon that course of mingled travel and literary research 
which in three short years, one of travel and two of study, placed 
him in the highest rank of the thinkers of his time and of the 
literature of his country. “I'he tendency of society towards demo- 
“ cracy and equality was ever before him. In his own country, on 
“ the continent of Europe, in England, in the events passing before 
“ his eyes, in every page of the history of every Christian country 
“ for the last seven Inuulred years, he saw one constaui irresistible 
“ movement towards ecpiality. He has since described his 
“ liook as composed under the influence of a sort of religious 
“ dread produced in his mind by the view of that irresistible 
“ re. volution which, for so many ages, had beQ*^j marching through 
“ every obstacle and which we now see advancing through the 
“ ruins which it has made,” That in his own country this was 
a march towards military despotism be was fully persuaded. 
But was it necessarily so ? If there was a country in which 
equality and liberty co-existed, what were the* peculiar institutions 
of that country to which libeity owed its security. These strong 
feelings gave an earnestness to his observations and unity to his 
auhject which condnned with accuracy of thought and charm of 
style* ensuied to die product of his labours immediate and world- 
wide popularity. 

’ro state whiit were the answers which the New World yielded 
‘lo his enquiries would be to analyse the “ Democracy in America.” 
This we cannot liere attempt. Suffice it tp say that in the “ de- 
centralization " of Its government he saw tlie safeguard of Ameri- 
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can liberty ; aij<f in the following passage he snmineil up tho 
practical conclusion of his studies. “Christian nations appear to 
me to ofifej in our Jay a fearful 8|>ectacle. The movement which 
“ is luirrjing them on is already too powerful to be arresteil, but 
“ it is nol vet so rapid that they nee»i <lespair of guiding it. Their 
“lot is in their own liands — a .sliort lime ami it will have escaped 
from them. 

“ To instruct tlie democracy, to iv-aiiimato, if this be possilde, its 
“religious faith ; to piiiify its morals ; to legiil.ite its nmvements ; 

“ to substitute, little by little, a knowledge of pui>iii: bnsineNS foi its 
“ present ^vallt of experience, a knowledge of its true interests foi 
“its present bimd instincts* to adapt its government to time ami 
“ place ; to modify \t aecorumg to eircum.stam es and mem ; snob is 
tin* first of llie duties devolving in onr day on those svho tlin ct 
“society.*' (lnti<uiu<.*tion, p. Jk) 

'rim period dimng wliich he was employed on the oomposilion 
of his work i.'N des<;ril>ed J)y his biographer as having h(*en the 
happie.st of 'l\K‘4pieville’s life. On tlieir retnni from America the 
first duly of the i wo friends was to lay before tin* (hivernrnent 
and the public tlie result of their oflicial mission, which had been 
ably and carefully executed. This was <lornj by a report to the 
minister, and the publication of a volume. On the penitentiary 
.system of the United States and on its application in France.*' 
But an unexpected circum.slatice fieed Tocipieville from tho duties 
of ottice and placed his time entirely at lii.s own disposal. Hi.s 
frieinl M. Beaumont, having declined to plead in a matter in 
which the part taken by the minister up(>eared to him in a dis- 
honourable light, hml been dismis.sed from office. Toc<pieville, wlio 
agreed in the opinion and sentiments of his friend, coiiMidcred it 
bis duty also to resign, and did so in the following words 
“ M. le Procureur-G^ndral, 

“ Being at tliis moment at Toulon where I am engaged in the 
“ examination of the ‘ Bagiie ’ and other prison.s of this town, it 
“ is only to-day that I have learnt by the ' Mo niteur ' i»f the Kh.li 
“ May, the rigorous, and 1 must be bold to say the supremely 
“ unju.st, measure which the Keeper of the Seals has adopted to- 
“ Wallis M. Cl. de B'.^aumont, 

“ Attached for a long time past by intimate frietid.ship to orva 
“ who ha.s thus met with dismissal, whose pitnciplcs 1 share and 
“ whose conduct I approve, 1 consider it my duty voluntarily to 
“lihare his lot, and to quit a position in which neither past .services 
nor comscientiousness form any safcguaiti from undeserved 
“ disgrace. 

“ I have therefore the honour to request ycu, M. le Procureiif 
“ G^n^ral, to submit to Mr. Keeper of the Seals my resignation of 
“the office of ' Juge Suppliant ' at the Tribunal of Versailles. " 
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Tocfiiicvlllc was thus free to give his wliole time and heart to 
his work. The picture of these two happy years is pleasingly paint- 
ed by M. Beaumont. Free from official cares, in easy circuirl- 
stances, happy in a virtuous attachment to one who was to be tlio 
companion of his future life, Tocquevillc was able to apply his 
miiHj, without one distracting anxiety, to the development of those 
thoughts which had already become fixed convictions. A letter 
written to his father, on the eve of his departure from America, 
gives us a vivid impression of the aspirations and fears of the 
young author modestly conscious of power, on the eve of becoming 
celebrated. 

This letter, my dear father, will probably be the last that I 
“shall write to you from America. Praise be to God, we hope to 
“embark from New York on the lOtli or 20th February, and thirty 
“ days being the average, length of the passage, wc shall arrive in 
“ France on the 1 0th or 20tii March. 

“ At this moincivL 1 am turning over many thoughts on America. 
“ Most of them are still iu my head ; a considerable ninnbor 
“ are already sketched on paper in the first germ and without 
“ arrangemout, or are contained in conversations which I reduced 
“to wiiling on returning home in the evening. All these pre- 
“ paratives yon shall see ; you will find nothing interesting in 
“ itself, but you will judge whether anytliing can be drawn from 
“ them. During the last si.\ weeks of our journey, while my body 
“ has been more fatigued, and my iniml more at rest, than they 
“ have boon tor long past, I have thought much of what might 
“ be written on America. To attempt to present a complete 
“ picture of tlio Uiuon would be an undertaking utterly impracti- 
“ cable for one who has passed but a single year in this vast 
“ country. I think, besides, that such a work would be quite as 
“ tirc'some as instructive. One might on the other hami, by 
“ selecting one's materials, only offer tliose^subjects wdiiclj have 
“ more or Jess connexion witli our own social condition and poli- 
“ tics. A work oif this plan might have, at the same time, a 
“ permanent and temporary iuUrost. Such is the frame. But 
“ sliall I ever have the lime, and shall 1 have the alnlity, neces- 
“ sary for filling it up ? There is the question. Thera is besides 

one consideration which 1 have constantly before my mind. 
“ Fithor I will write iiotb.’mg or I will write what I think ; and 
“ all truth is not fi; to Ih- told. Within two months, I hope, at 
“ latest we may ;.alk over all this at our leisure.” (Nouvelle Ccr- 
respoiidence, v.jl. VII., page 211.) 

In dtmuai y 1835 the two first volumes of \\\o Deimocracy in 
^America were published, and at once established the r^utation 
of Alexis de Tocquevillc. In France, iu America, iu England, 
the work wu^ received with unbounded ipplause. The American 
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3 ii\v tlio in8tihitr«jiKS of liU t*)uiitiy \vi(h masterly skill 

and made dealer, cvtii (o liim> than they had ever Ix ieic been. 
As the calut opinion of a foroimior, the thoiiuhts ot ToctpieviUo 
were received in Ainoilca wah the sain.' ploa^vire llu)se of 

Moult sipiien -md Dclolme inid been recniv^'il by the Knit'lisli, 
wlieii they analysed, and bold up to tlio adiniiatiou ol the oonti- 
nonl, the fcafegiruxls of llio Dritish Constitution. Iii tint doeeii' 
ticUizalioU of municipalities they were taught (o sec the biith,- 
place and the strom^hold of liberty ; to see “ local liberties r^tal)ii^ll- 
“ ed beyond the lango of the *langers which nienaeo tlio great 
“ political bbeily, in such wise that in tin' event oi ibo Jail ‘d 
“ this, the others would not polio'll with it/’ Ju England I ho 
woik hecaino ininn'diatoly* and extensively popular. The evi- 
dence of an impartial v;il in,ss as to tho woilvMig of English iufati- 
tulit)ns, ine lii’nd to suit a republican form of government, e')uM 
not fail to bo of deep interest; and it v/as ipuckly soni that the 
woik of the young author of twenly-niuo was to take it.i place 
among the standanl woiks of liloiiiture. 

ddio publication of those volumes was sliorlly followed by the 
mairiage of Toecjiicville to Miss Mottley,- an English lady; a 
mairiago of puui disiulorestod alVeclion, whii*li socunal, fm tlie 
tweijt\-tivo icmaining youis of his life, a companion who appro- 
oiated his genius, rejoiced in his success, arnl shared his anxietic,; 
and his trials. 

The preparation of the two concluding volumes of llm Demo- 
cracy occupied a pciiod of live years ; a fact which may ho easily 
accomitoil for by tlio very splcinlour of liis Jirsfc success. To sur- 
pa.ss, rather than fall slioit of, what had already boon attained was 
a natural do.^ire. And what was wanting in the frcslmos.s of a 
first untrammelled clTort must be compensated by additional per 
fection ill thought and stylo, M. Beaumont liaa f>bst‘ivcd, in 
another ]>Iace, that jo great was Toc<|uovjllo's diligence and .so 
scrupulous his care, that to publish a single volume he wrote lom. 
It may })C said bore that to publish these two last vohimos oi his 
Deinooracy ht 3 read hundreds. To supply the <ieticioncics of bin 
early study, the great moralist.s ami historians of ancient and 
modern days were greedily devoured, and ho described himsclt to^ 
one of hi.s friends as experiencing tlic same pleasure, in tho perusal 
of these great masters of tliougiit, as Marslial Souit felt in study- 
ing geography after he had become Aliriistor of Eon igii Alfairs. 

•But other circumstances tended also to retard tlie completion 
of thc.se volumes. In 1836 Tocqiieville succeeded to iLo family 
chateau of Tocipieville lu Normandy, and with it to the intcrosis, 
both agricultural and political, of a country gentleman, in a part* 
of Fiance where these dulie.s nearly lescmblo the functions 
discharged by tlic ic-jideut gonti) of our own country, 'rbc calla 

* .1 i: 
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of the petty magistracy, and the interruptions of contested 
elections, mingled with the studies of the philosopher ; and the 
publication ^of tlie- latter portion of the Democracy ih 184j0 waa‘ 
preceded by Tocqueville’s return to the Chamber of Deputies 
as representative of the arrondissement of Volognes in the de- 
partment of La Manche. 

With the publication of his third and fourth volumes Toeque- 
ville’s literary career closed for a period of fifteen years. 

These fifteen years were passed In political life. M. Beau- 
mont has marked with much discrimination the qualifications 
and disqualifications of his friend for this new sphere. In 
perusing it we are forcibly struck by th j similarity of Tocqueville’s 
position, in the Uepresentative Chamber of Franco, with that 
of our own Sir James Macintosh in the House of Commons. The 
following extracts will show in what the resemblance consists : — 

“ Tocqucvillo did not, it must be admitted, on his first appear- 
‘‘ ance ill politics, take his place in the .highest rank as he had 
** done from the first in literature : and fur this reason, that 
" although cndo^ved Avith the chief qualifications that go to form 
the statesman, he was wanting in some of the characteristics 
'' which make a great orator, and, under parliamentary government, 
** it is impossible to be the one Avithout being the other. He 
” spoke Avith ease, with much elegance, but his voice was some- 
“ times wanting in poAver, arising from physical Aveakness of 
** condition. The strifes of the tribune require, on the part of the 
orator, as much vigour aud sany /roid as are required from the 
** soldier and general combined, for in public assemblies the 
“ speaker is, at once, general and soldier, has both to fight and 
“ to direct. Such contests Avere beyond the strength of Toeque- 
“ ville, Avho never engaged in iheiii Aviihout his health being 
“ sluiken. For him the effort Avas too great to be often attempted. 
“ The couseqii.iioo was that he mounted thc^ tribune too seldom 
to become master of it. 

“ Another cause prejudicial to Toci[ueville as an orator Avas 
“ tho habit Avhich his mind had formed In Avriting. It is pos- 
“ sihlc no doubt to cite some instauces of great Avriters who after- 
AvarJs became great orators, but it is not less true as a general 
“ rule, that to write a book is a bad preparation for speaking Avell 
“ in public aud on the sjv.ir of the moment. Almost all the 
“ great merits of a book are defects in a speech. Tocqueville 
“ brought with him to tho Chamber the habits aud methods of 
“ a Avriter, in li‘ > eyes a speech was too much a Avork of art, 
^ instead of bojng only a means of action. For a thought to 
^ bo worthy to be carried to the tribune, it must, in his opinion, 
“ bo not only tiue, but there Avas another consideration, it must 
be new. Uo Leid an iusurmountable repugnance to common- 
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l^aces — an admirable feeling for one who is writing a book, but 
the most deKSiructivc of all tu an orator, speaking in largo 
. assemblioB where the conimonplaco is the chief favourite, 

** TocqiK^dllc had, moreover, in his literary praotick? and even 
in the study which he made of the arf of writing contracted 
“ another habit, always good for the author hut often prejudicial 
to the orator ; that ut never saying a word more than was 
“ necessary to give expression to his thought and to make it 
intelligible to tlie mind of every person endowotl with ordinary 
ability. The orator is governed by ([iiitc a didoront law, that 
of adapting the length of his discourse to I he impression made 
“ on his aiuUeuco, of following up those impressions slop by slop. 

of stopping the development of his thought the inoinont it. ap- 
“ pears to ho understood, or of continuing it iindcr a now form 
“ when he finds it has not been well taken in/’ 

M. Beaumont further observes that during tlio gron:or portion 
of his pari iiimentavy career, from 1839 to 181*8, Tocjui vilh* was 
placed in the position legist suited to hi.s peculiar 4 ualirieath)nH. 
Admirably adapted 4to .speak with dignified and winning anlhority 
in ofiico, ho had too littl(3 of tlio tribune or the agitator to quality 
him for opposition. For government bo was eminently (pialifiod, 
“ Tocquevillc/’ says liis biographer, *Mvas cmiiu'utly practical, 
'' to the groat surprise if not to the great oliagiin of those who 
will have it that the man who is pre-eminent in tliought must 
“ be inferior in action. 11c possessed tbo two groat qualities of Mio 
politician ; — tlio first, that clear view which penetrates tlio 
future, discerns beforehand tlic way to be followed, ami the rocks to 
** be avoided, sees farther and ahead of other.s — a fpiality valuable 
not only to the member of Government, but to ovmy leader of 
“ a party ; the secoml, the knowledge of men. No one know 
better than he, how to attach them to him and to make use of 
them ; to discern their qualifications and their dcfecLs ; to pro- 
fit by the one an<T the other; to require from all the service for 
“ which they were best adapted and, when that service had been 
'' rendered, to have them pleased with him, and with themselves. 
Very open and very discreet, never underhand, never saying 
anything but what he wished to say, just so much as ho wished* 
and when he wished, and saying it with a grace which gavou 
high value to his every word, Toequevilie was in short evidently 
one of those men eminent in mind, in talents, and in character, 
‘iwho under a representative government and^in settled times 
“ are destined to take a leading part in the afiairs of their country. 
“ But the whole of his parliamentary life was passed in unsettled 
** times and in opposition/’ ^ 

Tocquevillo’s famo therefore as a member of the legislature, 
like that of the great and virtuous man to whom we have compared 
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liim, rests on Iho part which he took in promoting measures 
for the benefit of humanity, especially in regard to prison discipline 
and slavery, and on some speeches which, though colijly received* 
in debate, afe read with pleasure and adiniiation in the closet. 

One of his public services during this period requires now to 
be specially noted. In 184G Tocqueville was nominated Presi- 
dent of n Committee of the Chamber appointed tOTcport upon the 
affairs of Africa, and on him devolved the duty of drawing up the 
report of the Commission. To make himself master o-f the sub- 
ject he had twice visited Algeria, in 1841 and 18*45, and it appears 
to have been at this time that his tho\ights were directed to the 
kindred subject of the British power in India. The report, which 
is one of the most valuable of the anthm’s productions, bears evi- 
dent traces of this study, and proves with what liberality and 
candour the author wouhl have reviewed our institutions had the 
work been completed which he proposed to write, and, as we^have 
seen, had actually. begun. 

The Revolutioi!, which Tocqueville saw ever in progress, over- 
threw the Govornmont in 1848, and to his deep grief destroyed the 
last hope of tlio estahlishmeut of constitutional monarchy in France. 
But as long as liberty survived Tocqueville clung to it, and gave 
in his adhesion to the Republic as the only means of saving the 
country from anarchy. Ifcoven held for a short period in 1849 
tlie portfolio of B’oreign A Hairs, under the Presidency of Cavaig- 
iiac ; and during his brief tenure of office was able to afford proof 
of the highest capacity for adjusting the affairs of nations, and for 
inaintiMiiing the dignity of his own country. In October of that 
year ho quitted office, hut still clung to his scat in the Cliambor so 
long as any hope of a con.’<titutioi\ai government remained. In 
December 1851 he hastened from the charms of climate and so- 
ciety at Sorrento to share the dangers of his colleagues, and was in 
his place in the Chamber when the coup (Uetat put an end to 
its existence and to his political life, lie >vas arrested Avith 
200 of liis colleagues and confined in the Chateau do Vincennes 
from Avhich he retired into private life. 

Debarred from the active service of his country Tocqueville 
now sought a distraction from the grief which tlie state of public 
affairs inspired, in a return to the literary pursuits of his early 
years ; and naturally selected a subject closely connected with 
the anxious thoughts wbicli oeeupiod his mind as to the future 
destinies of Fnmce ; that subject was the history of the BlmpirC ; 
or rather he proposed not so much to write a history of the Empire, 
as ** to point and render intelligible the cause, the character, 
^aud the bonnng of the great events which form the chief link 
"in tlu» chain of that period; the facts being little more thaa 
** a solid and continuous foundationCbh which to rest the ideas 
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wliich wero floaling in his mind, not only on that epoch, h«t 
*‘on that which preceded an*l that which followed it, on the 
** character J)f the pono<l and of tho extraordinary man who 
^‘established it, and on the direction by him given to* the movo- 
** meat of tho French Revolution, to the fate of the nation, and 
“ to tlie destiny of Europe/’ 

To this tftsk Tooqneville applied himself with his accustomed 
<liligence. To discover the causes of the Revolution in the previ- 
ous social histoi'y of France, was the first portion of his task, and 
'five years of labour produced a voltime publisliod in under 
tho name of “I/Ancicn RiSgiine et la lievolution,” a fragment 
whicli wo believe will be considered the masterpiece of its autiior. 

M. Beantnont has j us tfy observed that “if it is true that a 
“literary Jifo is a bad preparation for politics, it is not loss 

true that political life is an excellent prepartiiion for tho 
“composition of a book, especially of a work in which the 
“ study of contemporary, facts is blended with history and in 
“ which the experience of the statesman is as much required as 
“ the skill of the writer/* The work was received with uubound- 
od applause, nor could it fail to be a source of wonder as it was 
a crowning proof of the genius of the author, that on a stibjoct 
apparently so cxhanste<l so much could bo written that was new, 
and at once admitted to be true. 

Tocqueville was now at the summit of liis fame. Ills literary 
•celebrity and liis frequent travels lia«l brought him into connexion 
with most of the ominont men of Europe, and especial ly of our 
own country. His spotless character and engaging mannors 
had won the regard of all ; and in 1857 when he was rntnriiing. 
after a sliort visit to England, to his cliatcati near Chorhonrg, ami 
the First Lonl of tlio Admiralty placed a steamer of the Royal 
Navy at his disposal, the unusual honour was felt to have been 
fittiugiy and graccCully conferred ; so high was the esteem in 
which the eminent foreigner was held. 

Tho following two years were passed by Tocqueville at tho 
ancestral chateau from wliieh his nanin was taken, one of those 
ancient buildings which survive in Franco to maik by their 
dilapidation how completely the slate of society under wliicl; 
they were consfructe<l has passed away. We do not know 
wiiethcr others have been as much struck as we have been by 
one effect which the law of equal inheritance of lauded property 
hits produced in France, wc mean tho entires ahseiice of what 
in England is called “ country life,*' the absence of any resident 
gentry among the agricultural population. Tocqueville has him- 
self assigned as one of the most potent causes of the ferocity 
evinced by the peasantry of France during the Kevohition, which 
was especially directed against the owners ^f the land, that 
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centralization which had gradually deprived the danded gentry of 
all local authority and therefore of all power and with it^of all 
rcaponsibility for local improvement. To the peasant therefore 
tlio landlotd was known only as the collector of th6 rents of the 
land, and of those feudal imposts more galling still which land- 
lords continued to levy, when the feudal protection in which they 
had originated had passed away. If this effect of a despotic 
government tended to empty the chateaux of the ancient nobles, 
and to draw their owners to the capital and the court, the 
law of equal inheritance has effectually prevented any modern 
country houses from springing up in their place. It is 
obvious that if one of the moneyed class should purchase land and 
build a house proportional to its extent, in the next generation 
the house would be disproportioned to the means of any single 
member of the family, and in two or three generations would pro- 
bably stand deserted on one of those plots into which the soil of 
France is divided. It is most probably for this reason that after 
traversing Franco three times from one end to the other wo 
could not remombor to have scon a single country house in the 
course of construction. Suburban villas wore springing up in 
abundauco round all the towns, but all the country liouscs, 
properly so called, showed signs of dilapidation ami decay. Wo 
remember too to have observed in driving from the Channel to the . 
Pyrenees, before the days of railroads, hardly to have met a gentle- 
man’s carriage beyond the limits of the towns. The land-holder 
of France now resides in the town, and, where the metayer system 
prevails, only when tho tenant has reaped his crop and placed it 
in heaps iu the field, issues forth to select his half of the heaps. 

The family of Tocqucville appear to have clung with fond 
tenacity to the ancestral home and local interests ; and although 
Alexis was youugest of three brothers an arrangement dictated 
by family affection had, on the death of their mother, rendered 
him the possessor of the chateau and manor of Tocquevillc. Tho 
chateau is described as ** situated on the coast of Normandy, 
in a beautiful and fertile country, commanding a view of tho 
sea and of the fort of Cherbourg, but much dilapidated — full of 
“ recollections and mins.'’ No words can describe so well as 
Tocqueville’s own the life wln’ch he led in this seclusion. 

In a letter to his nephew, Baron Hubert de Tocqueville, ho 
writes : “ My mornings are devoted to study and my days are passed 
** in the fields superintending the workmen. We have at present 
** in handsome large works which we are pressing on as fast as 
** we can, to render our exterior much what we should be. When 
this is done wo shall undertake some small works only ; for wo 
** are n(>t of the class of those idlers who can only l>ear the country 
“ on condition of having a multitude of work*people and have no 
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''sooner thorougiliy cstablishetl themselves than tlicy weary of it. 

‘I I think you will find Tocqueville much changed for tho better 
*' when you upturn there, and this I liopo may be in the present 
" year. For the first lime in the twenty years that I have lived 
“ in this country I have endeavoured in some degree to arrange all 
** the old papers which are cranuned here into what is called tho 
“ ‘ Chartricr * (Charterhouse). A complete examination of these 
" would have taken more time than I had at my disposal, but the 
“ little that I have seen of these family documents has interested mo 
“ greatly. I have come across the line of our fathers for nearly four 
“ inmdred years, finding tliciu always at Tocqiieville, and their 
bisiory mingled with tl^t of all the population around me. 

“ There is a peculiar charm thus to tread tho soil where our 
“ ancestors have dwelt, and to live amidst a people all of whoso 
“ antecedents are mingled with our own. I await yonr coming 
to complete these studies which have interest only for ourselves, 

“ but for ourselves have iu very great interest. 1 have had the 
“ curiosity too to glance over the old records of the baptisms and 
“ marriages of tho parish ; they exist in part up to tho sixteenth 
"century. 1 observed, while reading them, that for three liundrcd 
" years we acteil as godfathers to a large number of the inbabi- 
“ tants of the village j a now' proof of those mild and fraternal 
connexions which in those times still existed between tlie upper 
“ and lower classes, connexions cxcliangcd in so many places fur 
" feelings of jealousy, of defiance, and often of hatred.'' 

We have said above tliat T<)C(tucville’s method of composition 
\vas slow and laboiious, but this was rather tlic consequence ot 
the nature of Ids subject, and of the conscientious care with which 
it was worked out, than to any want of rapidity of thought or 
easy How of diction. This is evinced by the extent of his fandiiar 
correspondence in whicli he loved to pour out tho feelings of a 
warm and gonial nature, and to communicate Ids thoughts on 
the passing events of tho day. ITis corrospomlonts both in Franco 
and England were numerous and includ».<l many of the illusliious 
names of both countries. While, therefore, in his country seclu- 
sion ho diligently continued Ids labours on his great w'ork, tho 
current events were carefully watched and excited as lively an- 
interest iu tho chateau of Normandy as in the busy w'orld of 
literature and politics. The two years at which wo have now 
arrived added larg«dy to the mateiiuls for a second voluino of Ids 
work, but only a few chapters to tho work itself ;*but they added 
largely to the volumes of the correspondence. 

But Tocqueville was now to be torn from both the home and 
the pursuits which he so much loved. Always of a frail constitu-* 
tion, ld.s physical frame had several times nearly succumbed under 
tho demands which his ardent mind liad made.upou it. But up 
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toiliu prcscrit lime ^liymptoms of consumption 'had ever shown- 
themselves. In June 1*858, however, a spitting of blood gave 
alarming proof active disease. A retreat from th6 bleak air* 
of Nmnnmdy was urged upon him by his medical a^lviscrs, and 
supported by the entreaties of his devoted wife. Too long ho 
li^^gcro^l \ and finally only removed to Cannes in November after 
passirjg three months in preparing a supply of books, manuscripts, 
and notes for the continuance of his work. 

llie soft air of the south, its sunny sky and bright vegetation' 
inspired the sanguine mind of Tocqucville with hopes and anticipa- 
tions which to the friends around him were only too plawily illu- 
sory. TIkj delay had proved disastrous, and disease was doing its 
work on the frail body, while the iftind seemed more vigorous 
ami bright than ever. His work was continued with unremit- 
ting zeal, his interest in pjvssiiig events was as intense as ever, 
and his correspondence with his numerous friends as full and free 
as before. But the end w;v> at hand. “ At the same time,*' writes 
M. Beaumont, ‘'that his intellect retarneJ all its activity, his spirit 
“ seemed to HC([uirc a deeper calm. Ills disposition became daily 

more gentle and more tender, his character more perfect {plm 
" uni), ins thoughts more religious and more resigned." On the 
Kith April 18511, in the full possession of his intcdlecLual powers, 
a believing and trusting Ulu'istian, at the age of fifiy-four years, 
Alexis do Tocqucville passed away. 

Such is a brief sketch of M. Beaumont’s memoir, written, it ap- 
pears to us, with admirable taste though with all the warmth 
of admiiing affection. The publication of two volmiu s of addi- 
tional letters and fragments has completed, in nine v«>lunios, .all 
the writings of ToC(|UOvillo that are destined to see the light till 
the present generation sliall have passc<l away, \Vc have endea- 
voured in the passages selected from the memoir to convey a 
just hloa of tbe character of this great man. And wo [uoposc in 
a future article to collect from his writings tliosc p<i?sagcs which 
hear upon the government of our Indian Empire. If they induce 
any of onr readers, who have not already done so, to ac^lUllint them- 
selves with this writer, we shall have pointed out to them an* 
aJmirablo example for imitation in active life,* and an invaluable 
mo«lol of literary stylo. 

Wo liavo, in tho above pages, comparc<l the subject of this 
inemoir to two great mou of our own country ; and we shall close 
it by saying, thabif we wore asked to point out three biographid^, 
which we should uiost strongly recommend to the attention of 
lh‘>se projKuiug for an Indian official career, >yc should naiuo those 
t;f Sir James Macintosh, Francis Horner, and Alexis de Tocqucville, 



Art. 11.— the TAJ. 

A Trnuslatioii from the Persian. 


I N the name of the botiiitiful and merciful God. 

A ver>; brief epitome regarding Bnim B<jgam usually addressed 
as Murntaz-i-Mahall, i.e., the chosen of tho Seraglio) ami well-known 
as Taj-Bibi {i.e.. Crown Lady) the wife of the conqueror Shih Jahilu 
(i.e., King of the World) aud the. daughter of Nawab Asaf Khdii’, 
MiuUter of State, also the graudchild of Nawab ItiniAd-ud- Daulah! 
Also the names of the artisans and description of tho various 
stones used— also the monthly salaries of the individuals employed 
in erecting the magniBcent Mausoleum {i.e., the Taj) at Agra. 

It is related that the King Shah Jahan (the coiunieroi) had 
four sons aud four tlaughters. The first sou was named Darn, 
Shukoh (or the King of Dignity), the .second Shah Sliiija (or the 
valiant King), the third Muhammad Morar Baklmh, the fourth 
Aurangzib Alatngir(or tho Adorncr and Conqueror of the World). 
Shah Jahau’s daughters were as follows The first wits named 
Anjumaii arie Begam (ie., the Queen Adorncr of assem biles'!, 
I he second Ocetce-arie Begam (t.e , the Queen Ailorncr of tho World), 
the third J.ahaii-arie Begam (i.e., tlie Ailoriier of the world Queen), 
the fourth Dahr-arie Begam {i.e, the Adoruer of the world Queen). 

It is recorded thatju.st previous to tho birth of Dahr-iirie, thin 
infant cried when yet in her mother's womb. Immediately on 
hearing the infant cry MumtAz-i-.Mah.dl, the mother, entindy 
despaired of life and at once summoned Shah Jahdii to her side anil 
weeping bitterly, said : 

“The time for us to be parted aud say farewell is to-day. 

" Pain and separation are, to-day, coupled with our du.stiny. 

“ Oh, these eyes have seen a lovely friend but a short time. 

“ Weep tears of Wood, for to-day is the day of our separation. 

• 

is a fact, well known, that when an infant ems in iho 
** womb, the mother never survives. As it is my destiny, new 
"immediately to travel from this transitory world to the immortal 
" Country, pray, oh King, pardon all iny short'ODmings or faults. 
My departure is close at hand ” 

When Shdh Jahan, the Ring and conqueror, heard these 
melancholy woids relative to her di^parture and so full of 
sadness, he was so overcome from his excessive love and affec- 
tion that he cried aloud in the anguish of his heart, aud huge 

• If 
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tears like rain-drops flowed from his eyes. Alas ! how can tlie 
narrator explain the degree of his Majesty’s grief,? It simply 
baffles all description. Alas! alas I is all that can becaid. 

The excellent and beloved fianu Begam after weeping excOT- 
sively again said, ** Oh King, during the period of my sours captivity 
“ on this earth I have long been the partner of your sorrows, and 
“ now that God Almighty has destined you to be a King, and has 
“ bestowed upon you the sovereignty of the world, I leave this 
“ world with all the more regret. For this reason I have two 

wishes which I trust you will approve of apd carry out^’ 

The King of the World then questioned the Queen as regards 
those wishes. The Queen said, “ God Almighty has given you 
“ four sons and four daughters by me. These are amply sufficient to 
” establish our race or lineage. God forbid that you should have any 

other ciiildren by any of the other queens of the Seraglio, only to 
“ cause strife and enmity with our children. My second wish is 
“ that you should build over me such a rare, chaste, and lovely 
“ mausoleum as shall be considered unique."’ With all his heart 
the King promised to fulfil her wishes. When Dahr-arie Begam 
was born she brought her mother s heart away in her closed hand, 
and the mother instantly died and joined the assemblies of the 
beauties of Paradise. 

F(?/‘acs. 

No one, in this world, is immortal. 

No one can snatch his life out of death’s grasp. 

Deceitful fate never performs her seeming promises. 

She ever xoiihdrawa them at an opportunity. 

How beautifully has that sapient man (i.c., S4day) (who amassed a 
mine of wealth consisting of Wisdom’s Pearls) expressed himself : — 

“TheVorld, oh brother, never remains with any of us. 

** It is sufficient therefore to place your reliance only on its 

Creator (i.e., of the world.) 

Up to a period of alxmt (six) months after the death of the Queen 
the body was deposited, by the Chauk, in an unoccupied piece of 
ground, ie., not in the present Mau.soleuin; and plans on paper 
were brought and presented for inspection by artists of repute. 
When one was finally approved of, a model was first prepared in 
wood ; and afterwards this chaste Mausoleum was built of rare find 
preciov\s stones, the entire edifice was adorned and completed in 
seventeen years. 

% Verses, 

When MiunUSz-i-Malnll left this world, the Virgins of Paradise 
opened the guto to admit her instantly. 
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On account of Ihcclatc of her doath the angels said, Paradise be 
ever the abode of Mumt£z-i-MahalL* 


The following la from the writings of Shahab-ud-dm Muham- 
mad II., i,e., the iuviuciblo Shdh Jahaa 

Verses. 

Holy and admirable tomb, eontaiuing the “ Bilkris "f of the 
world, which has been made the cradle of the Lady of the Universe, 

A. brilliant abode resembling the Garden of Paradise, 

The walls and the doefrs adorned with gems, and tho fresh 
breezes, pure as jewels of the first water. 

In this pure spot and magnificent mansion, the clouds of 
mercy” exude their moisture. 

Prayers arc here answered, it is in fact the very spot where 
worship meets with a favourable recoption. 

All the attendants (angels) are renowned throughout tho world 
for their hospitality. 

The roses of pardon ” bloom throughout tho gardens, the per- 
fume of which intoxicates the brains of the pure. 

The rose-buds smile but only under a veil. 

The only clouds that drop their moisture are ‘ Clouds of Mercy.* 
If a sinner enters that sanctuary as an asylum he obtains pardon. 

The rose-buds smile with ardent desire to be expanded, and 
the gentle zephyr, their assistant, does not even stir the tender 
grass. 

Should a sinner enter this mansion, he will bo cleansed from 
his sins. 


&c. &c. &c. 

^fote hy Translator . — I have here omitted a number of still 
more overdrawn similes, which are considered to be tedious to 
general readers. 


* N.B . — According to the value of t Tho beloved of Solomon, a very 
the Persian words, she died in tho virtuous woman, 
year 1040 of the Hijrah era. 
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A desmplion of the atones used in the preparation of the mosaic 
work and in the erection of the magnificent Mausoleum, 


Names of Stones. 

FhoM whence REGBIVED. 

8 

Quantity. 

Cornelian 

Baghdad 


Miiunds. 

910 

Ditto 

Arabia Felix (Yemen) 

... 

240 

Tmquoiii-e 

Graud Thibet ... 

... 

440 

Lapi^j Lazuli ... 

t'eylou * 

.. . 

280 

Coral ... ... 

Tlie ocean 

• . . 

no 

& Onyx 

Kouth of India 

*>• 

540 

Poicelain 

(.'aiiara .a 


Beyond calcula- 

Liihsunia 

Nile 


tiou. 

915 

A falHG stone like the Ruby 

(i.ingefl 

... 

245 

Culd -stone 

Prom the mountaiua 

t f f 

970 

Pit'-Zuliiu* „. 

Kumdtiii 

. « - 


Gwalior stone 

Gwalior ... * 


Beyond calcula- 

The ** Rare-stone ” 

t^drat 


tion. 

5,010 

Black -stouo 

Joheri 

‘f 

845 

Opal 

Alabaster 

Ditto 

... 

45 

MakrdnA 

• • • 

Beyond calcula- 

Red or Blood-stone 

Various places 

• • • 

tion. 

45 

Agato ... ... 

Khamach 

• II 

45 

Suug-Nakhud 
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The weight of the Stones bg measurement 

j?er 

cubic yard. 




Mauiids. 

Marble 

Per cubic yard 


4«» 

Vorcelaiii 


... 

79 

Black -atone ... 



48 

Jasper and Agate 

n 


95 

Red-stone 

«i 

... 

30 

Pie-Zabur 

n 


45 

Jb'lint 

i» 

ft. 

67 

Wonderful st<»ne’^ 

)} 

t.. 

42 

Crystal 



85 

Sung-** Khutoo ” 

n 

... 

85 

Lapis Lazuli ... 

Solomon’s stone 

it 

• 

312 



24 

Freckled stone 



42 

BMni ... ... 

it 

!•! 

25 

Ivosc-colourcd stone 


... 

45 


Ruby 54 Emerald 97 Ma^ GrceDstone 125 Ms, Sapphire 145 
Ms, Porphyry 174 Ma, Turquoise 857 Ms, Owalior stone 945 Ms, 
Kefulgent stone 75 Ms, Loadstone 77 Ms, A false stone like 
Ruby 173 Ms, PtStoncoa 49 Ms, Cashmere Maible— • 
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A list of the artisans employed in building the magnificent 
Mausoleum : — 

* 1. A Christian, inhabitant of Rome, a rare plan-ilrawer and 

artist, on Ks. 1,000 a month. 

2. Amanat Khin, inhabitant of Sherdz, writer of royal titles, 
on Ra, 1,000 a month.’ 

3. Muhammad Jannaf Khan, Saperiutendent aud Director of 
Masonry 011 Rs. 500 per month. 

4. A Christian artisan, who went by the name of Muhammad 
Sharif, on Rs. 500 per month. 

5. Ismael Khan, ** dome preparer,” on Rs. 500 a month. 

t>. Muhammad Khdn /inhabitant of Baghdad), an ** elegant 
writer,” on Rs. 900 a mouth. 

7. Mohan Lall, mosaic worker,” Rs. 500. 

8. Manhawar Lall, inhabitant of Lihor, on Rs. 500 a month. 

9. Mohan Lull of Lahor, on Rs, 980 a month. 

10, Khatam Khan of. Labor, “dome preparer,” on Rs. 200 
per mouth. 

The entire cost of the Taj is put down at (4) four krora, (I!) 
eleven Lakhs,* aud Rs. 18,826-7-6. 

Translated from the Persian by 

R P. ANDERSON, Cohnel, 

JUoRAti, Gwalior. Cummandiny Reyt N,L 

[NOTE.-^The translator has left out a great deal he imagined 
would not interest people who do not understand Persian. Some 
of the similes in fact would require e^idleaa notes to explain the 
meanings, aud such might possibly be tiresome to peruse ! The 
object was merely to give a rough idea of the cost of the noble 
edifice the Taj at Agra, and to describe why it was built.] 


* Making a grand total of forty tweiity-aix ru|>oes, seven annas aud 
niillioiifl, eleven hundred and forty- six pie. 

eight thousand, eight hundred aud 



Art. hi.— BERKELEY AND HAMILTON AS PRESENTA- 

TIONISTS. 

I T is trusted that the suggestions offered in the following pages 
will not be without interest for some of our readers. We 
wish to bring before thorn the question whether Hamilton has 
BO guarded his doctrine of perception* that a well-marked line 
can be drawn between it and the teaching of Berkeley. Para- 
doxical as the inquiry may appear it obtrudes itself upon us 
Must not Hamilton’s real presentatiouism, that it may be har- 
monised with other of his doctrines* be construed as a scheme 
of objective idealism I Can it only be saved at the expense of 
his consistency of thought 1 

Wo shall not consider Reid’s part in the Scottish crusade against 
idealism and scepticism. If he held the presentative doctrine, it 
found a more powerful champion in Hamilton. It may be pre- 
ferred, with hesitation, to regard him as holding what is erroneous- 
ly styled the finer form of the representative hypothesis. We say 
erroneously, because the unknown external reality is, on this 
hypothesis, not represented, hut suggested, symbolised, necessi^ 
tated as an object of belief.^ It is thus that Reid is regarded by 
Brown, and J. S. Mill ; and it will be enough to refer the reader 
to Mill’s Examinatiou of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy, ppj 
207-217. Stewart may bo dismissed, as accepting but not ampli- 
fying, the expression of Reid, as observed by Hamilton.f 
Berkeley and Hamilton are both presentationists. With 
both the object immediately known in perception, is the object 
that exists- without. With representationists the immediate object 
is subjective, like the phantasms of imagination ; but irresistibly 
suggests to belief an unknown external reality. 

Berkeley teaches that the percept exists orlLy relatively as 
perceived ; to finite , mind transiently and independently, to 
infinite mind permanently and dependently.* The relation of 
existence is not that of subsistence and inherence, but of conscious 
subject and object known.} External objects are ‘ collections of 
ideas/g a plurality of * sensations combined, blended, or (if one may 
so Bpeak) concreted together ; * || in the language of Jas. Mill ' a 


♦ Mill's Examuiatiov, p. 191. 

^ t I^tures, \ol. 2, p. 91. 

t l^ijccley's Principles of Human 
Knowledge, § 49. 

§ Ihid^ \ 2. The reader will remem- 


ber that with Locke and Berkeley an 
* idea ’ is that of which we are imme- 
diately oonscious as presented in per- 
ception, or represented in imsginatiOBr 
11 /6id,^99, 
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cluster of sensalions concreted*** in that of J, S. Mill ‘groups 
of sensatlous with a background of possibilities of sensatioo/f 
They are elternal ‘ in that they are not generated from within 
by the inina itself/i and * when they exist in some oftier mind/ J 
In such groups I he tangible and muscular inodes, distance, siee, 
shape, situation, when not actualised in sensation, are signified as 
possible by colours faint or vivid, confused or obscure, by organic 
ieeiings of straining, and adjustment of the eyes, and other 
sensations, the language of nature.§ Extended and resistant 
percepts are real, as ‘ more strong, lively, and distinct, than those of 
the imagination,’ II as having ‘ steadiness, order and coherence,' || 
being ‘ excited in a regular train or series/H and as being not the 
creatures of my will/ff Vheir ease is peroipi*^ as the ease of 
mind is percipere.ff “ Some truths there are so near and obvious 
to the mind tliat a man need only open his eyes to perceive them. 
Such 1 take this important one to be, viz,, that all the choir of 
heaven and furniture of the earth, in a word all those bodies which 
compose the mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistcnco 
without a mind, that their being is to be perceived or known ; that 
consequently so long as they are not actually perceived hy me, or 
do not exist in my mini or that of any other created spirit, they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of 
some Eternal Spirit— it being perfectly unintelligible, and involv- 
ing all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part 
of them an existence independent of a spirit/'^j; 

Hamilton teaches that the percept exists butk relatively as per- 
ceived, and absolutely, independently of perception. “We may 
lay it down as an undisputed truth that consciousness gives, as an 
ultimate fact, a primitive duality ; a knowledge of the uoii-ego iu 
relation and contrast to the ego. The ego and non-ego are, thus, 
given iu an original synthesis, as conjoined in the unity of know- 
ledge, and, in an origiual autithesis, as opposed in the contrariety 
of existence. Again consciousness not only gives us a duality, but 
it gives its elements iu equal counterpoise and independence. 
The ego and non-ego, — mind and matter, are not only given to- 

* Analyaia of the’ Phenomena of past or future, experience of oth^r 
the Human Mind. minds, finite or Divine.*' — Professor 

t Examination of Sir W. Hamil- Frasei^a note, 
ton's Philosophy, chap. 1 1. § Berkeley's Essay towards a New 

t Principles, J 90. ** Berkeley ac- Theory of Vision. 

Aowledges an (a) externality in our || Principles $ 60. 

own possible experience, past and IT Ibid, 29. 

' future, as determined hy natural laws, ** Ibid, § 3. 

whieh are independent of the will of ft Ibid, $ 98. Where see Professor 

the recipient ; and (6) an externality Fraser's note, 
to oar own conscious experience, in Xt Berkeley's Principles, } 6. 
the contemporaneous, aa well as iu the 
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getber, but iu an absolute co-equality. The one does not precede, 
tlte other does not follow ; and in their mutual relation, each is 
equally dependent, equally independent.”* 

Taking cbminou sense, not with Hamilton as the absolute or 
common reason, but with Berkeley as the natural growth of unre* 
(lective opinion, we cannot allow to real preseutatiuuism ady greater 
conformity to its dicta, than we can allow to objective idealism. 
The many, with Berkeley, regard the coloured object as equally 
real with the extended and resistant object. Hamilton’s doctrine 
implies a difference in the mode of existence of the primary 
an<l secondary qualities of objects, the primary but not the 
secondary existing in the absence of a percipient ; a difference 
repugnant to the deliverances of the ordinary or unreflective 
consciousness. With Berkeley the primary and secondary quali- 
ties are alike equally subjective and equally objective. “ I am 
content,” says Berkeley, to appeal to the common sense of the 
world for the truth of my notion. Ask the gardener why he 
thinks yonder cherry-tree exists in the garden and lie shall tell you, 
because be secs and feels it ; in a word, l>ecaiise he (Xirceives 
it by his senses. Ask him vrhy he thinks an orange-tree not to be 
there, and he shall tell you because he does not perceive it. What 
he perceives by sense, that he terms a real being, and saith it is or 
exists ; but. that which is not perceivable, tlie same he saith hath 
no being.”*|* We cannot allow that natural dualism is a deli- 
verance of ab.solute or universal reason. That it is refused by the 
majority of analysts of the mind, is conclusive against it as such. 
To ancient Indian Speculation the conception of matter was ua« 
known.} We demur against it also as a deliverance of unso- 
phisticated belief. Wo question whether the many have any belief 
on the point, beyond an Jissu ranee of resistance to ontward-passing 
activities. Put the question to them, and explain it, and they 
will doubtless reply ; tint in replying they already begin to philo- 
sophise. Such an appeal to common sense is an appeal from culti- 
vated to uncultivated introspection. 

Tlie question arises ; Can what, with Hamilton, is the alisolute 
existence of objects unperoeived, be other than wliat, with Berke- 
ley, is their permanent and dependent existence in the infinite 
mind ? We shall try to show that this question may fairly be asked, 
if we are to demand consistency between Hamilton’s opinions. 

* Buniiltoii’s Leotnres, vo). 1, p. of the object world in a state of eqi^- 
2J>2. - poise. These three primordia which 

t l)ialo<.Miea of and Philo- have been miatrauslated qualttles, for 

nous, iii. Fraser's ediiioii vol. 1, p. 320. thpy themselves are yarded as bases 
' A ' prnkriti of the SAiikhyiis, of qualities and actions, are poten- 
which has lu-ea ioir>iri\u8l.'\ied matter, tialiy what ' heir edects are actually, 
is a first prniri.)le manifeHted in V 12 ., pleasure pain, and indiifei'euue. 
tui'ee pruuurdiA or eiuuualive causes 
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The absoulte existence of objects apart from perception, in the 
•true sense the words, is hardly consistent with (lamilton's state- 
ment that immediate or intuitive knowledge is tho iTuowledgQ of 

a thing as existing ; consequently, in this case, knowledge ami ex- 
istence infer c<ich other. On the one hand we know the object, l)c- 
cause it exists, and, on the other, the oi>ject, the object exists, since 
it is known.*’* Can the real object known, exist at the same timo 
as a real object unknown ? This it must be if it liavo an exist- 
ence absolute in the strict sense of the word. The object of per- 
ception must be at once a percept and something more than a 
percept^ The object thus is partly presented, partly romaiiisuupre- 
sented to consciousness, ^his hardly consists with the .statement 
that consciousness comprehends its object within its sphcre.'f* Does 
Hamilton regard the object unperceived and absolute, absolute 
and unperceivod to the infinite mind? He tells us: *'A11 that 
there is now actually of ^existence in the universe, we conceive as 
having virtually existed, prior to its creation, in the Creator ; and in 
imagining the universe to be annihilated by its author, we can 
only imagine this as the retractation of an outward energy into 
power,**f Agaiiij Tho creation d nihilo means only that tlio 
universe when created, was not merely put into form ; an original 
. chaos, or oomploinent of brute matter, having preceded a plastic 
energy of intelligence ; but, that the universe was called into ac- 
tuality from potential existence by the Divine fiat. Tho Divitio 
fiat therefore was the proximate cause of the creation ; and tho 
Deity containing the cause, contained, potentially, the eft’ect.” § 
Now, if this virtual or potential pre-exLstence was ideal, it must bo 
ideal still, for Hamilton teaches that there is an absolute tautology 
l)etween cause and effect : Causes are only the co-ellicicnts of tho 
effect ; an effect being nothing more than the sum or complement 
of all the partial causes, the concurrence of which coirstitutes its 
existence."!! If this virtual existence was not ideal, what was 
it ? If it be said that the virtual existence here intended may bo 
only a phenomenal existence ; we reply tliat it will follow that 
the created universe is merely phenomenal, which Hamilton as 
a substantialist must deny. If the pre-existence of material 
things, and consequently according to Hamilton, their present 
existence, be ideal in the Divine mind ; then iiainilion is at one 
with Berkeley, but this existence is miscalled absolute. It should 
styled, as by Berkeley, indopendcut of finUc and dependent 
on infinite spirit. But if the objects thus pre-existent existed 
absolutely, then either matter Is one with the Divine substance 

♦ Lectures, vol. 2, p. 89. § Discussions, p. C15, noU% 

t Lectures, vol. 2, p. 228. || Lectures, vol. l,p. 97. 

t Ihidf p. 400. • 
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(material pantheism),' or the contradletion will emerge of substance, 
existing vn substance, a contradiction fatal in the Hamiltonian • 
philosophy, Whatever violates,’" says Hamilton, “ the laws, whe- 
ther of identity, of contradiction, or of excluded middle, vre feel 
to be absolutely impo.ssii)le, nob only in thought but in existence. 
Thus we cannot attribute even to omnipotence the power of mak- 
ing a thing different from itself, of making a thing at once to 
1)6 and not to be, of making a thing neither to be nor not to be. 
These throe laws thus determine to us the sphere of possibility 
and impossibility ; and this not merely in thought but in reality, 
not only logically but" metaphysically.” * * * § The laws of identity, 
contradiction, and excluded middle are fiot only logical, hut meta- 
physical principles. Again : “ If the true character of objec- 

tive validity be universality, the laws of logic are really of that 
character, for these laws constrain us, by their own authority, to 
regard them as universal laws not only of human thought, but of 
universal reasou.”'^ Hamilton, therefore, could not justify the con- 
tradiction by tbu inconceivability of the unconditioned ; and we are 
reminded of his words : We may never, perhaps, arrive at truth, 
but we can always avoid 8elf-contradiction.”§ We have thus tried 
to show that a charge of unconscious idealism might with some 
plausibility be preferred against Sir W. Hamilton. Against the 
theological, objective idealism, of Berkeley, two principal objections 
may l>e cited. The percept in the finite is not numerically identical 
with that in the infinite mind. It is not then the transitory 
percept of the individual, that exists permanently in the universal 
soul. II Again, as was inevitable at that stage of mental analysis, 
attention not having been called to the muscular seiisihilitics till 
the time of Brown, ** Berkeley merged the object consciousness 
determined by our feelings of expended energy, in the subject con- 
sciousness, determined by passive feelings ami ideas.”^ We may 
bo iillowed to close our suggestions, by recalling to our readers, 
wliat wc believe to be the latest and the best exposition of percep- 
tion, by Professor Bain. We hud it most concisely expressed in the 
appendix to the first volume of his work on Logic.** “The deepest 

* Locturoa, vo). 3, p, 98. p. 392. It may be observed that a 

f Ibid^ vol. 3, p. 105. ^ eifuilar objeetion is brought by the 

t Ibidj vol. 4, p. In ibis Suukhyas aeainst the phenomenalism 
outologicnl application of logical laws {vi/ndna'Vdaa) of certain Buddhist 
lUmiilton is not f flowed hy Mansel, teachei*a. See Pandit TftrfinStoa 
who, after Kant, rtMuves ns iuat ** con- TarkavftchaspatPs note to Sankhya- 
tradictiou ia ivA in itself a quality of tattva-Kaumudl, p, 59. 
things, but mode in which they IT Cf. Berkeley’s Dialogues of Kylas 
aro viewed by the mind.’’ Limits of and Pbilonous iii, p, 343, Baiu’k Senses 
Kelicious Thought, p, 48. and the Intelleot, p.381. 

§ Lectures, V 01 .. 2 . p. 85. ** P. 255^ 

II See J. S, Mill’s ^Sy;itein, vol. 2, 
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of a!l ralatioosf is object aod subject, ^mmocly called mind aod 
matter, the external world, and the internal world. When wo 
pass from*beirig eogivs^sed with pleasure or pain to the cmtacious* 
ness of sftrae extended thing, its a tree, we are juifectod with ii 
marked shock of difference; we have made* a traimitio!) the brooil- 
68 1 and deepest that the tniud can pass through These typify 
tlie two ultimate or final modes of tlio human consciousness ; they 
funtiially constitute each other, on the principle of dificrence or 
relativity; they cannot, therefore, Ijc resolved one inh) llio other, 
or into any more fundamental experience. The contrast must be 
accepted as the chief division of all things, on the principle of 
dividing upon the maximum of difference. One p«>riion of know- 
ledge wo term the object world, the extended world, and, less 
correctly, matter and the external world. The other portion wo 
call the subjt'Ct world, the nnextended mind, and, less properly, 
the internal world. Indeed, when wo talk of them) two depart- 
ment.s as dividing between them tlie universe of existonco, we are 
using fictitious and unmeaning language; the ultiinat.o universe, 
according to the law of relativity is a couple ; the higlH‘8t real group- 
ing of things is tliis two^/old grouping, called object ami subject, &c. 
The.se are the proper sn7nmu geneva, Hxisteuco is a mere name. 
Object has been variously rcpre.sented and analyseil. Some have 
contended that it is au ultimate fact, given in our earliest consciou.s- 
ness. Others have re.solved it into simpler states of the mind. 
The different views on this subject belong to tbo metaphysical and 
psychological (piestion called the Theory of Plxternal Perception. 
We here assume tliat the notions expressed by object and subject 
can be analysed, and we give one mode of the aiialysi.s. Oiject 
moans (1) what calls our muscular and bodily cm!rgie.s Into play ; 

(2) the uniform connection of definite feoling.s with definite 
energies, as opposed to feelings unconnected with energies ; and 

(3) what affects all minds alike, as opposed to what varies in differ- 
ent minds. (I)—Tl:e greatest antithf*si.s existing among the phe- 
nomena of our mental constiUitiou is the antitbosi.i hotween (ho 
active and the pas-sive ; the muscles (with the out-carrying nerves) 
being the bodily instrument for the one, the sen.sc-.s (with tbo in- 
bringing nerves) .being the bodily instrument for the other. To 
this fundamental antithesis we are al>)e to link tlic opposition of 
object and subject. Although developed by other circumstances, 
tbo contrast appears to be rooted in onr greatest psychological 

•contrast. (2) — The circumstance of our feelings being definitely 
changed with definite active exertions on our own part is a most 
notable accompaniment of our activity. When wo move across 
a room, and feel our optical prospect definitely changing with 
ev^ry step, and are always going through the same definite change-s 
with the same movements, we put this experience in conira.^jt with 
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feelings that fluctuate when we are perfectly still, ‘ and have no 
relation to our movements ; as the stages of an illness, the periodic 
sensations of hunger and fatigue, and the various pa^liions and 
emotions. (9) — It is characteristic of the object world, that diflfer- 
ent persons are affected in the same way. Those definite changes 
of sense, accompanying definite movements, as in walking down 
a street, or in entering a room, arise in each person alike ; the other 
classes of feelings — hunger, fatigue, fear-*run a different course 
in different persons,” 



Art? IV.--TnE MODERN HINDU DRAMA. 

A ccording to the Sdatras, tho Drama of the Hindfifi 
owes its iuventioa to Brahma, It was breathed out by 
liira like the Vedas, and communicated to Bharata and other 
^ancient Munis who elaborated it into a system, and divided it into 
'three parts. Of the three kinds, Ndtya, Nvitya, and Nrida, 
the first constitutes the drama proper ; being defined to be gesticu- 
lation with language, and like the Greek Tragedy, “• tho imitation 
of a solemn and perfect aqfion, of adequate importance, toUl in 
pleasing language, exhibiting the several elements of dramatic 
composition in its different parts, represented through the instru- 
mentality of agents, not hy narration, and purifying tlie afiectiouH 
of human nature hy tho influence of pity and terror." The 
JNdtaka represents the actions and the passions of divine, semi- 
divine and exalted human personages, such as lUtna, Kiisliua 
aud Dushmantu. Tho Ndyileds or heroines generally are tho 
Apsaras of the court of Indra, doomed l)y imprecations to sissiimo 
for a time earthly shape and form earthly connections, maids of 
royal and noble families, and vasya or courtesans of the typo 
of a class gifted with personal and mental charms and correspond- 
ing with the Hdoirce of the Greeks. Ratnavali, Debayatil, Drau- 
padi and Basantuseua represented the different classes above-men- 
tioned. 

The Hindu Drama does not recognise the unity of place, owing 
to the absence of scenic decorations or dramatic surroundings ; but 
in point of fact the duration of an act is limited to that of 
representation. But the unity of action is fully observed. 

The Drama is thus defined by Schlegel : — But of all diversions, 
tho theatre is undoubtedly the most entortainiug. We see 
important actions when we cannot act importantly ourselves. 
Tile highest object of human activity is man, and in the drama 
we sec men, from motives of friendship or hostility, measure their 
powers with each other, iufiuence each other as intellectual and 
moral beings by thdir thoughts, sentiments and passions, aud. 
decidedly determine tlicir reciprocal relations. The art of tho poet 
is to separate from the fable whatever does not essentially belong 
to whatever, in the daily necessities of real life, and the petty 
occupations to which they give rise, interrupts «tho progress of 
important actions, and to concentrate within a narrow space a 
number of events calculated to fill the minds of the hearers with 
attention and expectation. In this manner it affords us a reno- 
vated picture of life, a compendiuor of whatever is animated and 
interesting in human existence/' ^ 
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The objects of dramatic representation are; according to Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson, thus described by Hindn critics : — They 
are to convey instructions through the means of amilsement ; and, 
with thisrview, they must afiect the minds of the 8[>eGtators with 
the sentiments which they express. These sentiments are 
termed by Hindus, rasas, tastes or flavours ; and they imply both 
the quality as inherent in the composition and the perception of 
it as recognised by the reader or spectator. The rasas, tmweveiv 
are considered usually as eifects, not causes ; and they are said to 
come from the bhAvas, the conditiot)s of the mind or body, 
which are followed by a corresponding expression in those who feel, 
or are supposed to feci, them, and a corresponding impression on 
those who behold them. When the^e conditions are of a perma- 
nent or durable description, and produce a lasting and general 
impression, which is not disturbed by the influence of collateral 
or contrary excitements, they are, in fact, the same with the 
impressions : as desire or love, as the main object of the action, 
is both the condition of the chief character, and the sentiment 
with which the spectator is filled. When the conditions are inci- 
dental and transitory, they contribute to the general impression, 
but are not confounded with it. I’hey may, Indeed, be contrary 
to it in their essence, without weakening or counteracting it; as a 
hero may, for public reasons, abandon his mistress without fore- 
going his love, and may perform acta of horror even in furtherance 
of lus passions. 

The bhdvas are, therefore, divided into sthayij or lasting, and 
vj/abhichdri, transitory or incidental. There are also other divi- 
sions which wc shall proceed to notice. 

The sthdyi bhavas, or permanent conditions, are, according to 
some authorities, eight ; according to others nine. 

“ 1 , Rati is desire for any object arising from seeing or hearing 
It, or having it present to the recollection. 

2. Udsa is laughter or mirth, distinct from the laughter of 
scorn. 

3. Sokti is sorrow at separation from a beloved object. 

4. Krodha is the resentment of injurious treatment. 

5. Utsdlia is high-inindedness, or that feeling which prompts 
valour, munificence, or mercy. 

6. Bhaya is the fear of reproach. 

7. Jugupsd is aversion or disgust ; the emotion which attends 
seeing, touching, or bearing of an}^ thing offensive. 

8. Visrmyn is the epaiotioa produced by seeing, touching or 
hearing of anything surprising. 

9. Sunta is not always included in this enumeration ; it 
Implies that state of mind which contemplates all human events 
as transitory and iusiguifleant. 
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The passions generally pourtrayed are love and heroism, the 
social organisation of the ancient Hindus being eminently favour* 
able to the d<#eloptnent of both. « 

The Nataka makes no broad distinction between Tragedy and 
Comedy, but it is a coininixture of both, blending seriousness 
and sorrow ” with levity and laughter. The tragic and the comic 
elements, according to Schlcgul, bear the same relation to ouo 
another as earnestness and mirth ; and every man is acquainted 
with lioth these modifications of mind from his own expcrienco. 
Both bear the stamp of our common nature, but earnestness 
belongs more to the movut, and mirth to the sensual side. 

The drama and the thoatIVo produce each other. A dramatic 
work becomes most impres.sive when acted \Nithin tho four walls 
of a theatre ; and a theatre is a most powerful engine for the dc« 
velopinent of the drama, lii^ncient times there was no regular 
theatre erected for the purpose, but the Samjitmild, generally 
tho Uthan or courtyard,* served the purpuso. The lower part 
was appropriated for the stage, in the upper part there were seat- 
ed the King and the Raui and other di.stinguislicd male and 
female personages. The play opened with a prelude, in which 
the manager introduced the author and tho actors to the audience, 
and informed them of tho leading events and past occurrences 
calculated to illiKstrate the acts. The first act afforded a duo 
to the subject of the whole story which was developed in tho en- 
suing acts. The stage itself was called nmjabhxhmi or nepathya. 
The following description of it from tho SSangita Itatndhtra is 
appropriat43 : — “ The chamber in which dancing is to bo exhibited 
should be .spacious and elegant. It should bo covered over bv 
ail awning supported by pillars, richly decorated and hung with 
garlands. The master of the liouse should take his seat in the 
ooiitre on a throne ; the jninates of the private apartments should 
be seated on bis left, and persons of rank on his right. Behind both 
are to be seated the chief officers of the State or household, and 
poets, astrologers, physicians and men of learning are to bo 
arranged in the centre. Female attendants, selected for their 
beauty and figure, are to be about the person of the principal, with 
fans and cAauris, whilst persons carrying wands are to be station** 
ed to keep order, and armed men, as guards, are to be placed in 
different directions. When ail are seated, the band is to enter 
and perform certain airs ; after which tiic chief dancer is to ad* 
vance from behind the curtain, and after saluting the audien^, 
itoattering at the same time flowers amongst them, she will dia* 
play her skill.” Scenery as understood in the modern sense there « 
was none, but thrones, weapons and carriages and raths with live 
cattle were used. We also ^lieve that there were contrivances 
to represent the ingress and egress of carriages/ as in the case of 
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Mrichchhahatilca and VilcTamorvaai, and latterly of Rukmini- 
haran. One of the most noticeable features in connection with the 
ancient drama was not only the introduction in society of ladies of 
rank and title, but the representation of female characters by 
females ; these always appeared in appropriate costumes. 

With the subjugation of the Hindds by the Muhammadans, and 
the decadence of their learning and philosophy, the drama de- 
clined and became all but extinct The exclusion of females 
from society contributed to the declension of this most interesting 
and instructing recreation, and subsequently caused its paralysis. 
At last the diffusion of English education led to the study of 
Sanskrit literature ; and the monuments of dramatic genius were, 
dug up and made accessible by means of Bengdli translations. 
The revival of the Hind6 Drama dates from the year 1857- 
Sakuntald Ndtaka was performed in February of that year, at 
the house of the late Babu Asutosh Dev, at Simla. 

We rejoice in the resuscitation of the drama as an auspicious 
omen of good things to come. It has under the name of Nataka 
flourished, as we have seen, from time immemorial. Its cultivation, 
and the perfection to which it was carried, affords the most con- 
clusive evidence of a high state of civilisation. Indeed, the 
progress of the Drama in ancient India and the prevalence, 
of rules regulating dramatic representation similar to those 
obtaining in Greece and other European countries, point to the 
existence of an earlier common prehistoric civilisation from which 
that of modern times has radiated as if from a centre. 

The Modern Drama in Bengal is held not in the aangitasdla or 
open space, but in theatres neatly and beautifully erected at the 
lower end of the drawing-room, with scenic embelishments of 
considerable pretensions. The opening scene consists in the ap- 
pearance not of the manager, but of nat and nali, who entertain 
the audience with dancing and introduce the actors ; stating in 
brief the chief incidents of the play and describing the parts to 
be acted by them. 

The modern theatre is composite, combining the stage and 
scenic attractions of the European with the. performance of the 
Indian classical dramas rendered into the vernacular language.. 

The modern theatre like the ancient has its bidushaka or 
privileged buffoon, the companion of the king ; he generally 
unites great shmwdncss and mother-wit, with love of creature- 
comforts. There is a serious drawback to the complete success 
of the modern drama ; female characters are performed by males> 
, as from the constitution of society, women of reputation and 
virtue are not available. 

As Sakuntala in its Bengdli dress was the first play performed 
in the modern tlieatrOi and as it is the master-piece of Kaliddsa 
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we shall make n6 apology for giviug a sketch of the (.ircmnstauccs 
imdtii- which it was written, and a remmd of the plot. 

• The ago KalkUtsa opens a pew era in the annals of the 
dramatic merature of the Ilindiis. lie lias been jeslly called 
the Shakspeare of India, and his inarvellons knowledge of 
luiinau nature in all its varied and profound phases is almost 
Shakspearian. liis imagination was not only a realising hiculty, 
it could grasp the past, the present, and the future. He was 
a profound arlist. The activity and universality of his genius 
pervaded every subject he touched, and clothed it in a now and 
fuscioatiug garb. It became in his hands instinct with new life 
and ledolent of poetical^ feeling. Kalidisa is uin^uostionahly 
the first of Ilindti poets and may bo crnphaiicttliy called the 
genius of ancient India. He was the most brilliant of the nine 
gems who adorned the court of Vikramaditya, thes most puissant 
monarch of his age, who drove the Scytliians and otlnu* bar- 
barous races beyond the Indus, and whose dominion extended 
over the whole of Southern India. Of the euily hisloiy and 
antecedents of KalitUsa, little or nothing is known. Accouling 
to tradition he was destitute of all school learning and also coin- 
inon sense, insomucli that he is said ou one occasion to have tried 
to cut down the branch of a tree on winch he was seated, 
.overlooking the consequences of tho fall Ho was aftcrwaids 
inspired by Saraswati', the Minerva of tlic Hindus ; and ho 
wrote and composed under her inspiration the two dramas of 
Vikramorvasi and Sakuntala, both most remarkable for oh^gance 
and delicacy of dramatic composition. They arc most polished 
productions, and betoken an intensity of labour bestowed on 
Uieir compo.silion. Tliey Imth c.^liibit a deep acquaintance with 
the mechanism of the human heart, and a vividness of doscrip- 
iion of external objects, especially scenery. They are full of 
interesting and stirring incidents which succeed eacli otiicr natur- 
ally ; and the characters think and speak just as they might do 
under the circumstances in real life. 

The Hindu dramatists, as observed by a recent writer in tho 
Cornhill Magazine^ have tho highest name among all the authors 
whose human personality is acknowledged by I]iud6 piety. The 
chief poets of the great literary age of India, like those of the 
similar period in France, were unquestionably dramatists. Judged 
either by the quantity or by the quality of their works, tliey 
shed a lustre on their era, which has not bpen eclipsed by 
subsequent poets. 

•' The plot of the Sakuntala is briefly told. Duahyanta ap- 
peal's in the court, and orders his pmdhdii (or minister) to make* 
preparations for a hunting excursion. The Raja sitting in his 
carriage pursue a stag, the stag disappears, upon which Dusby- 

1 H 
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anta questions his coachman about the flight of the stag. On being 
informed of it, he hastens in another direction ; and discovering 
the stag, wounds it with an arrow. The animal runs" and takes ' 
shelter in the settlement of Yaikhdnas Kisbi, who remonstrates 
with Dushyanta about his wounding* the stag. Dushyanta cx^ 
presses his penitence, and receives the pardon and benediction of 
the Bishi. He then proceeds to the Asram of another Rishi 
named Kanwa, the foster-father of Sakuutala. He there ob- 
serves Sakuntala engaged with her companions in watering the 
trees, lie conceals himself behind a tree, and hears her praising 
the beauty of the keshar tree. Charmed with overhearing her 
discourse, Dushyanta tries to find out her descent. Sakuntala 
is very much teased by a bhramar (fly) hovering about her face. 
Tho Raja then comes forward, and asks the cause of the disturb- 
ed state of her mind. After a mutual exchange of polite atten- 
tions, they all take their seats beneatii an umbrageous tree. Dushy- 
anta informs her of his country and descent, whereupon they all 
retire to the Asram. The Raja is suddenly smitten with tho 
charms of the lovely Sakuntald, who reciprocates his love, but 
is prevented by her innate modesty and delicacy from giving ex- 
pression to her feelings. Her reserve is at last conquered by the 
perseverance of tho Raja, and they are married. Then the R^ja 
departs to his kingdom and forgets the marriage ; his oblivious- 
nesvs being the otToct of a curse pronounced on Sakuntala by 
Durvasa Muni. Tho interest of the play is concentrated in 
tho fourth act, which describes the departure of Sakuntala 
from the Asram of Kanwa and her meeting with her husband. 
It appears that some time after the Raja’s desertion of Sakun- 
tala, Kanwa discovered an auspicious omen which led him to 
infer that Dushyanta would soon recover his memory. On the 
eve of her departure, Sakuntala thus laments her separation from 
her beloved trees and pet animals ; — 

Sakuntala. 

My beloved jasmine, most brilliant of climbing plants, how 
sweet it is to sec thee cling thus fondly to thy husband, the mango 
tree ; yet, prithee, turn thy twining arms for a moment in this 
direction to embrace thy sister ; she is going far away, and may 
never see thee again. 

PaiYAMVADA. 

You are not the only one, dearest, to feel tho bitterness of part- 
ing. As the time of separation approaches, the whole gro‘re 
seems to share your anguish. 

In sorrow for thy loss the herd of deer 
Forgot to browse ; the peacock on the lawn 
Ceases its dance ; the very trees around us 
Shed their pale leaves, like tears, upon the grojind. 
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Kanwa. 

• Daughter, the clierifjhctl purpofto of my heart 

Hi\s evfr beeu to weU thcc to a spouse • 

That should be worthy of thee ; such a spouse 
Hast thou thyself, by thine own merits, wou. 

To him thou goest, and about his neck 
Soon shalt thou cliug confidingly, as now 
Thy favourite jasmine twines its loviitg arms 
Around the sturdy mango. Leave thou it 
To its protector — e’en as I consign 
Thee to thy lord, and henceforth from my mind 
Banish all anxious tlx^ight on thy behalf. 

Listen, then, my daughter. When thou readiest thy hurfbaml's 
palace, and art admitted into his family, 
llonour thy betters ; ever lie respectful 
To those above thee ; and should others share 
Thy husband’s love, Wer yield thyself a prey 
To jealousy ; but ever be a friend,— 

A loving friend, to those who rival tlieo 
In his affections. Should thy wedded lord 
Treat thee with harshness, thou must never he 
Harsh in return, but patient and submissive. 

Be to tby menials courteous, and to all 
Placed under thee, considerate and kind ; 

Be never self-indulgent, but avoid 
Excess in pleasure ; and when fortune smiles, 

Be not puffed up. Thus to thy husband’s house 
Wilt thou a blessing prove, and not a curse. 

On the arrival of Sakuntall at the palace of Iior husband sho 
is repudiated by him. Dushyanta forgets his niarriago owing to 
the mysterious disappearance of the marriage-ring ; but on tlic 
subsequent recovery of it by a fisbcrmaii, he recovers bis recollec- 
tion, and experiences unspeakable agony in missing his wife. 
The drama concludes with the return of Sakuntold and the happy 
reunion of the hero and heroine. 

Of Sakuntali and the Hindd Drama, Schlegel makes the 
following remarks : — “And to go to the other extreme, amori^ 
the Indians, the people from whom perhaps all the cultivation of 
the human race has been derived, plays wore known loug before 
tl/fey could have experienced any foreign influence. Jt has lately 
been made known to Europe, that they have *a rich dramatic 
•literature, which ascends back for more than two thousand years. 
ThA only specimen of their play.s (iiataks) hitherto known to us* 
is the delightful Sakoontollah which, notwithstanding the colouring 
of a foreign climate, bears in its general structuro such a striking 
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resemblance to our romantic drama, that wo might be inclined 
to suspect that we owe this resemblance to the predilection for 
Shakspeare entertained by Jones the Englisli transjator, if his* 
fidelity were not confirmed by other learned Orientalists, In the 
golden times of India, the representation of this natak served 
to delight the splendid imperial court of Delhi ; but it would 
appear that, from the misery of numberless oppressions, the dra- 
matic art in that country is now entirely at an end/* 

Monier Williams, author of tho second translation of Sakun- 
tala, says, ‘‘ The English reader remembering that the author of 
the Sakuntald lived in the century preceding the Christian era, 
will at least be inclined to wonder at tb,e analogies which it offers 
to our own dramatic composition of fifteen or sixteen centuries 
later. The dexterity with which the plot is arranged and con- 
ducted, the ingenuity with which the incidents are connected, the 
skill with which tho characters are delineated and contrasted with 
each other, the boldness and felicity of the diction, would scarcely 
be unworthy of the great dramatists of modern times/* 

Ooethe has thus summed up the merits of Sakuntald 
“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the 
fruits of its decline, 

And all by ^Yhich the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed? 

Would thou tho earth and heaven itself in one sole 
name combine? 

I name thee, 0 Sakoontola ; and all at once is said/* 

The peiformance of Sakuntala at Simla was, however, a failure. 
This is nob to be wondered at ; for Sakuntala, being a master-piece 
of thamatic genius, requires versatile and consnmmato talent for 
its representation, rarely to bo met with in this country. 

Among those who have contributed to the revival of the drama, 
a conspicvious place must be assigned to Ilaja Jatindra Mohan 
Tagore, the late ilaja Fratap Chandra Singh, and the late Babu 
Kaiiprasauna Singh. 

In the month of April 1857, Fcn< Sanhara Nataka was 
performed at the house of the late Babu K&liprasanua Singh 
of Jorasanko. The Vein Sanhara is founded on a story of a 
iiavdparva of the Mahabharata ; YuJbishthira, the eldest of the 
Paiulava brothers, having staked and lost his all in gambling, his 
wife Draiipadi was dragged by the braid of her hair by Duhsasaua, 
brother of Durjodhana, and disgraced in the open Shava or assem- 
bly. The revenge wreaked by the Faudavas upon the KauraVas 
forms the subject-matter of the play. Bhima the second brother 
of Y ndhishiiiira thus exclaims 
• **Sha(i I not grind the Kauravas to dust. 

Nor drink the blood of arrogant Duhsasaua 
Shall not my mace upon the breast descend 
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Of proud Duryodhana. and orndi the wvott'h, 

BtiOiUiso your monarch seeks tho price of peace. ? 

Draupadi ijivi.ses liinma Ui he fovlicaving , — 

Yet ere you attend to my request • 

Lot not my sfiame so far iiiHainc your wrath, 

That hcf’diess of yom lives, you headlong plunge 
Into tlie contlict ; the cliiefuihis of the enemy 
Aie neither i ti^h nor timor*)us.’* 

T'he resent snent of Bhima, the seHi.shners of Diirjodhana, the 
ineauness ^/f Luhsasaiia, tlie prowess of Arjiina, the piid»jof Ktuna, 
and the forl>ear;uiee of Divanpadi are graphically dcscrihed. The 
play is distinguishod hy ii^lividuality of character, hut viny deticient 
lu felicity of illustration and fertility of imagination. The con- 
cluding scone irjtroduces Bhima as the desiroyev of Durjodhana : 
Draupadi thus rovengrd, her hraid of liair is again honiid n[>. It was 
well acted aiul tin* pninspal characters wt ro admirably sustained. 

In NovendMO' 18o7, atiocoiidand more Irilliant performance, that 
of Vil'ramorVdH, took place at the premise.s and under tlie manage^ 
rnent of the late Bttbu Kaliprasaniia Singh ; the Bhou himself was 
one of the drttma/i/? peraomn. 'I'heio wa,s a largo gathering of ijativ (3 
and Kiiropean gmUeincu, who wore unanimous in praising the 
porfoimance. Among the latter, Mr., afterwaids Sir, CwiI Beadoii, 
the then Secretary to the Government of Imli.i expicssed to um 
his unfeigned pleasuie at the admirahle way in which the principal 
characters sn^t^lilK‘d their parts. Vikramorvasi, another produc- 
tion of Kfdid.isa, narrates the .stoiy t>f the love of Rajii Punirava 
the ilomigod, and a nymph Urvasl. She was formerly a ilenizeu 
of Swarga or the celo.stial region.^, but having olTeiided M lira and 
Vanmas, was comlemned hy them to heooim^ the consort of a 
moital, Ohiiv ions of her high plaots ill heavesi, and of iho voca- 
tions ontrn.stoil to her, .she introduced herself to the Rij^, and 
immediately in.spired him with ferveut love. ^J’hey were married, 
and they dwelt together in the fore.st of (?liitraralha, near Alaka 
the capital of Kiivcra, for (il years, in undimini.shed conjugal felicity. 
Ib vasi being mi.ssed in the court of India, wan carried away thero 
by the Devata.s, Apsarasas and Gaud bar vas, on the termination of 
the period of imprecation. The uslensible cause of her trarnlatio(i 
to heaven was the violation by her husband of two conditions, which 
she had exacted from him. The first condition was that tlie Raj& 
should personally take charge of her two patrons and prevent their 
lining forcibly or fraudulently carried away. The other condition 
, was that she was never to behold the Raj 4 divested of his dress. 
The Gaiulhnrvas having entered the sleeping chamber of the Raja 
carried off the rani ; the Raja leaped naked out of bed and iif 
the excitement of the moment pursued the ravishers, but he had 
no sojuer left the bed than Urvasi disappeared. 
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Urva&i is thus described by Professor Wilson. ‘She was deli- 
cately and symmetrically formed, was graceful in her gestures, and 
fascinating in her manners ; her voice was music, her countenance ' 
was dressed in smiles, and her beauty was such as might enchant 
the world ; no wonder, therefore, that Pururava was at once 
inspired with fervent love.*’ No wonder, also, that, when Puru- 
Tava first beheld Urvasi he exclaimed, “ Well might the nymphs, 
who tempted N£r&yana in his devotions, stand silent with shame, 
when they beheld her as she sprang forth to light ; or rather, I 
would bold that she was no daughter of the ascetic at all. Say, was 
it the moon, the giver of brightness, who called her into being, or 
Kama himself, his whole soul immersed in love, or was it the month 
that is richest with flowers ? How, indeed, could an aged Muni, 
•cold with continued study of the Vedas, and sense-isolated from all 
objects of desire, create a form so fair or heart-bewitching as 
hers?” 

After the celebration of the marriage of Pururavi with Urvasf, 
the elder Rani tlma expresses herself as reconciled to it, tliereby 
making a virtue of necessity 

“ Resplendent pair who over the night preside, 

Lord of the deer-bornc banneret, and thou 
His favourite, Rohinf— bear and attest 
The sacred promise that I make my husband. 

Whatever nymph attract my lord’s regard 
And share with him the mutual bonds of love, 

I henceforth treat with kindness and complacency." 

The following description of the palace, at evening, is graphic. 
‘‘ Sweet, indeed, over the palace falls the close of day, the peacocks 
ait lost in sleep, as if night herself had scattered them on their 
poles ; the doves, as they fiy to their turret-tops, are lost in the 
fumes of incense whidi escape from the windows ; and the vener- 
able old mren of the seraglio are distributing the evening lamps 
on the altars decked with offerings of flowers." 

Pururava’a grief for the separation from Urvasi is vividly 
described. It is different fi'om that of King Lear, but it is not 
less deep, intense, and heartrending. Roaming from forest to 
forest in quest of his beloved, he thus questions the denizens there- 
of, “ I beseech theo. Oh lord of the peacocks ! tell me if, as thou 
roamest through the woods, thou hast seen my own fair bride ? 
Oh, hear me 1 Her face is like the moon, and her gait is as the 
stately flamingos ; thou wilt know the signs of her, for I haVe 
told them unto thee. Oh ! bright-eyed peacock with the dark., 
blue throat ! hast thou not seen the desire of my heart, whom I 
^eek in this forest-^my loved wife with the long fair eye, the 
worthiest object in the world ? Ha ! he gives me no answer, but 
begins to dance," The Vikramorvasi bears the impress of the 
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same master-miDd as the Sakuntald, The former has justly 
beeu called the twin-sister of the latter, A writer iu the Wtsi^ 
minster J^vkw makes the following apposite and telling 
remarks : — • 

“ Kalidasa’s genius burns brightly in both these dramas. In each 
we trace the ;>ame love of Nature in all her forms, whether in the 
grandeur of the mountain or the sweet pastoral quiet of the 
valley ; cverywliei-e wo see the poet’s sympathy with scenery 
and its manifold influences on his mind. His soul flowed on 
through the world like a clear, still river, and its mirror took the 
reflection of every scene through which it passed. Few poets 
have felt deeper tliau he Uie depth of sympathy whicli lies be- 
tween the human soul and the outer world which surrounds it. 
The hills and the woods are not stolid spectators, indiflercut to 
our joy or our pain, but they vary their aspects to the changctl 
aspects of the soul, and the scene which is joyous to tlie happy 
weais a gloom and sadness to the eyes of human sorrow.'" 

About the time of wliich we have been speaking, when tho 
VikramorvasL was for the first time performed before a modern 
Bengali audience, Raja Fratap Chandra Singh, a man of 
enormous wealth and high position iu society, having estates in 
seventeen districts, came forward as the patron of the liindfi Drama. 
-His accomplished brother Iswar Chandra Singh heartily joined 
him in this laudal)le undertaking, lie erected a spacious theatre 
in his villa at Belgachiyd and tho corps of dramatis persowjs 
was trained by Babu Kesav Chandra Uanguli, who is a bom 
actor. The first play performed in tho Belgachiya theatre in 
August 1858, was Ratnavali, translated by Pandit R&mnarayana. 
It was accompanied by a baud newly organized by Khsetramohan 
Uossain. There was a distinguished audience present on the 
occasion, including Sir Frederick Halliday, the then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, the Judges and the Magistrates of Calcutta, 
and other high officials as well as nou-ofiicials. The pcrformanco 
was a great suoccss. 

BelgachiyA Villa, where it took place, is the villa formerly 
owned by Dwarkanath Tagore, and was the rendezvous of almost 
all persons of distinction, rank and talent ; the only private gar: 
den where Europeans of different classes and native gentlemen 
met and mixed freely and cordially. During the time of Kija 
PraUp Chandra Singh the garden was laid out as tastefully and 
bdhutifully os it had been during that of his predecessor. The 
piatijhil meandering through the entire length of the grounds 
’and sparkling with the Nilumbium Speciosum, the favourite 
padma of the Hindds, the lawn spread in all directions and aglow* 
with parterres of roses and xinias, the glittering marble fouii- 
taiu surmounted by a Cupid and spouting forth water, tbo summer 
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bouse floating as it were on an island and connocfed with the 
garden proper by an iron suspension-bridge ; these were great 
attractions. The ioviJLt ensemble was like a fairy sceng^ and sidded * 
considerably to the charm and ^olat of the dramatic enter- 
tainment. 

llatnavaU or the Necklace marks a new era in the national 
manners and customs of the Hindus. It is founded on the loves 
of Vatsa, prince of Kausdmbi^ and Vasavadatta, princess of Ujjayini, 
which are alluded to in the Megha Duta, and are narrated in the 
Vrihat Kathd of Soma Deva. The last.is described by Professor 
H. U. Wilson as a writer of the same period as the drama, but he 
does not pretend to have invented the^story ; and the manner in 
which the tale is adverted to in the Megha Duta, the date of whicli 
work is unknown, but which no doubt is anterior to the Vrihat 
Kathd, seems to indicate a celebrity of some antiquity. The inci- 
dents are essentially of a domestic character, and the dramatis 
personoe are moulded in a human not in a divine or semi-diviue 
form, as in preceding dramas. It is evidently the production of 
a later ago, and of a diflerent condition of Hindu society, it 
is said to owe its paternity to Sri Harsha Deva, a Kaja of Kash- 
mir and a patron of learning. The principal characters are 

Vatsa, — The king of Kausambi. 

Y ojandhardyana, — His chief minister. 

Vusantaica, — The king’s confidential companion. 

Basuhhuti, — The ambassador of the king of Sinliala. 

Bahhravya. — An envoy from Vatsa to the king of Sinhala. 

Yasavadatla. — The queen of Vatsa. 

lliitndvali. — The princess of Siuhala. 

Ratndvali the favourite child and only daughter of Sinhala, or 
Ceylon (Lanka), is consigned a bride by her father to Vatsa, and 
is sent to join her bridegroom in a vessel. The vessel is wrecked 
and she is discovered floating in the water by a merchant of 
Kausiimhi. Her costly necklace indicating a regal rank, this waif 
of the sea is rescued from a watery grave, treated with profound 
respect by the merchant, and consigned to the rajbdri of Kau- 
sambi, but Vdsavadaitd discovers her rare beauty, and being afraid 
of her provoking the passion of the king, conceals her in a solitary 
apartment of the zenana. But the Kaja descries Katuavali in a 
garden where she had accompanied her friend Susangata. He 
exclaims A ino.st surprising damsel ; truly, such another is not to 
be found in this. world. I am confident that when she was created, 
Brahmd was astonished at his own performance.” 

The course of the Raja's true love, after encountering many* 
formidable difficulties, is crowned with success. The necklace of 
Ratuavali betrays her paternity to Vikramabdhd, the king of 
Siuhala, and her sisterhood to the Rauf Yasavadatla^ who, owing 
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tx> this relatioDship, is reconciled to tlie raarriagc with her husband. 
-She decorates her with her own jewels, takes her by the hand 
*»ud presents her to the vAja, saying “ Accept ilatnavaU, iny 
lord.” The Raja taking Ratnavali s hand replies ** Who would 
not prize the favour of the Queen ? ” The parts of the king and 
Ihituavaii were performed by young men who acquitted tliein- 
selves most creditably in their situations, wliich were eminently 
dramatic. But the gem of the actoi*s was Vasantaka, who was 
represented by Babu Kesav Chandra OangiiU. Ilis ready wit, 
his brilliant bon mota and inimitable comic lumiour, may fairly 
entitle him to the praise of being the best actor in Bengal. Ho 
kept up tbo interest of the play most successfully, and was tlio 
life and soul of the performance. 

The concluding scene introduces a m*agiciaD, who exercises his 
art in open darhar, presided over by Udayana and his queen VAsa- 
vadatta. Basubhuti, the ambassador of the king of Sinhala, is then 
announced and summoned to the presence. The magician is dis- 
missed, but ho lights up tim palace with an illusory firo. The am- 
bassador tells the tale of Ratnavali, albiia Sagarika, from the time 
of her betrothment to Udayana to her shipwreck. In the mean- 
time, the report of the fire is brought to Udayana and ho rushes 
to her rescue, The light shows me Sagarika ; Tis she, alone^ 
without assistance,” 

“ Sa<j [aside). — prince ! The sight of him inspires mo with 
the hope of life, [aloud) Preserve me, Sire I 

Udayana. — Fear not ; support one moment these investing va- 
pours. Ha! the scarf on your bosom \ii\ o\\ [anatchea it of) ) ; 
your fetters impede your path, let me support you. Dearest, 
cling to me [takes her in hia a'l^nia), already is the heat allayed j l>o 
of good cheer, the firo cannot harm thcc, love, whose very touch 
abates its intensity, [Pauses — loofes round — closes hia eyes ^ and 
re-opens them.) Why, what is this ! Where are tho flames I They 
have disappeared and there stsiuds tho palaco unharmed ! Ha \ 
the daughter of Avanti's monarch ! 

Udayana [to Vdaavadatta laughing). — Well, madam, it re- 
mains with you to say how we shall dispose of the sister you have 
acknowledged. 

Vdaava. — My lord,* you might as well speak out, and say ‘1 11 
take Ratnavali over to me '! 

Pa®.— Your majesty very accurately conceives tho minister's 
design. 

Vdaava. — Come here^ Ratnavali, appear as beeomca ray sister. 
[JPuia on her her oton jewels ; then iaices her by the hand and 
presents her to Udayana) Accept Ratnavali, my lord. ^ 

Udayana [icdcing her Who would not prize the favour 

of the queen ? 
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ya^ava.— And remember, my lord, she is far away from lier 
natural relations ; so treat her tlierefore that she ma^ never have 
occasion to regret them.” ^ 

Uday,-^\ shall obey. 

Both Sakuntala and jRatnavali show that females were 
not excluded from society in ancient India. Sakuntala 
appears in the open darbar of Dushyanta and pleads her Owu 
cause. In the Ratnavali, Basubhuti, the ambassador of the king of 
Sinhala, and the envoy from Udayana, are summoned to the public 
court of Udayana and enter into an unreserved communication with 
Vasavadatta and Sagarika. We have even earlier proof affordeil 
in the Vaidik period of the liberty enjoyed by the Hindu females. 
The llig Veda, the earliest record of Hindfi thought, makes mention 
of ladies riding in chariots. They joined in public worship and 
took part at bridal processions. They are still permitted to per- 
form their ablutions in the Bfaagirathi and other sacred rivers. 
There is, therefore, no doubt, that the seclusion of women originat- 
ed during the Muhammadan times and in Muhammadan customs. 
It is also manifest that the creation and multiplication of accom- 
plished courtesans is ascribablc to the rigid exclusion of the vir- 
tuous and respectable portion of the sex in the zenana, and also to 
tlieir defective education. The Hetserm of the Greeks, and the 
Vaisya of the Hindus were the creatures of an imperfect system of. 
civilisation prevailing among both nations. 

In 1859, Sarmishtha Nataka was performed at the Belg^chiya 
theatre. The principal characters of the play are as follows 

Yayati the chief of the Daityas, Madhava the chief of the com- 
panions, Sukrdcharyya the spiritual guide of the Daitya race, 
Vakasura, a Daitya, Debyani the daughter of Sukrdch&ryya, and 
Sarmishtha, the daughter of Vrishaparva, king of the Daityas. 

Debyani was the wedded wife of Yayali, but the latter, smitten 
with the charms of Sarmishthd, falls in love with her and thereby 
incurs the jealousy of his wife, who ilhtreats her favoured rival. 
In order to avenge herself, Sarmishtha leads Debyani to the side 
of a well and throws her in, Debydui sends word of her misfortune 
to her father. The indignation of Sukracharyya knows no lx)unds. 

He hastens to the rdjh&ri of Yayati, and pronounces his curse, 
that the rdjd should for over lal^ur under physical disability. 
Smarting under this terrible imprecation, Yayati beseeches the 
Guru to relent ; and Debyani having joined in the entreaty, he 
said that it was possible for him not to remove the imprecatiorj, 
but so to modify it as to pronoimco (which .he there and then did), 
that if any of tho Baja’s sous would accept the sufferings involved 
» in the rurse, his highness would be free from it. Yayati’s youngest 
son, Vuru, consented to be the vicaiious victim, and the infirmities 
of Yi^yali were transfeirrcd to him, Sukracharyya’s anger being 
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pacffictl, Sarniisbtha was niarriod to \ay4ti and the play virtually 
concludes with the liappy union. After a suiliciout time Yayati 
.resumed Im dccropituclo. and delegated his kingdom to Puru 
in rccogniti^ of his filial love. Pum became the foimdcr of tho 
Pauravas, coraprisiing the Kaurava and the Pindava families. 

In 1859 the Nataka klalavikaguiinitra or Agnimitra and 
Malavikii, was performed in the theatre erected by Raja Jatiiuliu 
Mohan Tagore Bahadur, at his house in PatluiriagbaUa. It i« 
not a ^very spacious, but a very beautifully got-up theatre, tho 
scenes are singularly well painted, especially the drop-scene, wliicli 
is ablaze with aloes and water-lilies, and is entirely oriental. Tho 
Mahivikagnimitra is supposed to owe its paternity to Kaliddsa^ 
the author of Sakunlala a*nd Vikramorvasi. But it bears inter-* 
nal evidence of a later age and of a different condition of society 
from wliat had prevailed in the days of Vikianmditya. Besides, 
it wants the fire of his genius, the w'ealth of his imagination, 
and tho mu.sic of his versification. Agnimitra is 'lio king of 
Vidisa, and a scion of tho house of Chandra Gupta, the Saiulra- 
cottus of the Greeks. The other conspicuous ciiaractcrs are 
Gotama, tlic confidential companion and tho privileged hnftboii 
of Agnimitra, Dhariui the principal queen^ Iravatl tho junior 
queen, and Malavika the heromo. 

The Nataka opens witli the appearance of VakuhivaU, a female 
'attendant upon the queen at tho Sangita Bala or saloon of 
music, to enquire of tlie progress made by Malavika, in dancing 
anti singing. In tho meantime the king having discovered tho 
portrait of Malavika painted by order of the queen for the Chilva* 
ndld or picture gallery, is enraptured with her beauty as imaged 
in canvas and longs to look at and possess tho original. Jlia 
wish is soon gratified. At a concert held at tlic palace for the trial 
of some musical professors, Malavikd is inlroduced ; and she singn 
an iipagdna or prelude, and then executes Vluituahpada Vatau 
m the Madhya Laya or andante time, which was composed by 
Barmishtha. 

The business of the plot thickens, and much of tho interest U 
concentrated in the fifth and penultimate act. Tlic raja Agnimitra^ 
Ids senior rani Dharini and Malavika are seated in tho Asoka treo 
(Asoka-Jonesia) when some presents anived from the rija of 
Vidarhha. Amongst the gifts arc two bandts or female-slaves, wlu* 
immediately recognise in Malavika the sister of MAdhavasena, tho 
friend of Agnimitra, wliom the armies of tho latter have just libev-^ 
ated from the thraldom to which the Vidarbha sovereign bad cou-» 
signed him. It appears that Amavikd on her way through tho 
Tiudhya mountains was attacked by dacoits, but effected her escape* « 
She'tben resumed her route towards Vidisa, where she was fated* 
to pass through a period of servitude and then meet with a suitably 
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helpmata The concluding act describes the cblebratioo of an 
Aswamedha, by the raj.'i in commemoration of his victory over 
Vidarblia and the consequent accession of territory. * * • 

TI>o Asmmedha consisted in letting loose an aswa, or liorsc 
(with a gold-plate with the name of the performer inscribed 
thereon) for one entire year into foreign territories, where the owner 
and his array followed him ready todo battle with such chiefsasmight 
carry away the animal and refuse on demand to tender their sub- 
mission by restoring him. If the rival monarch should get the better 
in battle, he was entitled to retain the horse and put a stop to the 
Aswamedha. But if he should be worsted, he was compelled to 
restore the horse, and assist as a feudatgry in the celebration of 
the Aswamedha rite. The performer of the Aswamedha thus 
succeeded in reducing to submission every chief who dared to carry 
away his horse, ai -1 was considered to have acliicvcd a great feat 
and earned imperishable renown. The ceremony was brought to a 
termination by tliesacrilice of the horse to the Devatas in the 
presence of the conquered chiefs and the people, and by a grand 
banrpiet at which the roasted flesh of tho horse was the yihea 
de redifiiance. 

Tho next play that wxs performed at the Pdthuri^gliatta 
theatre was Bidyasundara. It is the most popular play in Bengal. 
It is acted in every part of this province, especially during tho, 
Durgdpfijd. and other festivals. It is an episode of the 
Atinada Mangal, the great work of Bharat (/handra Ray, who 
composed it under tho auspices of Mahdraja Kri.shna Chandra 
Ray of Nadiya. As generally acted it resembles an operatic 
performance, but it was dramatised by the Raja Jatindra 
Mohan. He has revised it and eliminated all indecent allusions 
from it. The heroine Bidya, a daughter of tho house of Bardw^n, 
being what is now called a blue-stocking, was determined to give 
her band and heart to him who should win her in a literary con- 
troversy. Sundara, a prince of Kanchipur near Vijayanagnim, 
having heard of her determination, came up to Bardwan an<l 
contrived to have a private interview with Bidyi through the 
iustrumentality of a malini or flower-girl. Ho discussed witli 
his lady-love a variety of literary subjects, and extorted from her 
inuch admiration of Ins intellectual superiority. The result was 
etiiat Bidyi and Sundara were married in private, and used to meet 
very night. A subterranean path excavated between the house 
of the m&liut and the apartint^nts of Bidyi in the rajb&rl^ served 
as his passage. 'The remains of this surauxia are still supposed 
to exist, and are pc h^ied out as lying in the vicinity of the old 
• rAjbaH, In duo process of time Bhlyil became pregnant, 'Her 
iuttresting condition having attracted the nt>tice of her mother 
she reported the fact to her husband raja Birasiuha R&y, who 
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immediately instituted inquiries; Siindara Iraing discovered (o be 
tlie author of the intrigue, was arrested and sentencoti to be 
c«*ipitaliy pj^nishecl. He was rescued at the eioveuth hour, and 
his distinguished antecedents being revealed, he was pardoned 
and married in due form to Bidyi. The drama is full of strik- 
ing and interesting incidents; but, as originally composed by Bharat 
Chandra, it was characterised neither by chastity of diction nor 
by purity of thougikt, although it exhibited a richness of fancy 
and fertility of imaginatiou unsurpassed in any other Bengali 
drama. 

This performance took place in December 1805 ; and was sup- 
plemented by that of an amusing farce Jemauakarma Teinni 
Phxila. 

Another farce entitled Bujhle KiNA was performed at the 
Paihuri&ghatti theatre in December 18GG. It was admirably 
acted, and elicited roars of laughter from tbo audience. 

About this time the tttate for dramatic performance lM)gan to 
spread. Several wealthy and middle-cla<4.s men improvised thea- 
tres and got up plays. In 18G0 Sifnr Banabafia, or the Exile of 
Sita, a Bengali play composed by Babu Uincs Chandra Mitra, was 
performed at the house of B&bu Nilamaid Mitra of Bliawdnipur. 

It is founded on an incident of the KAmayana, iiamel}% 
the expatriation of Sft& by her husband Kama owing to his 
unreasonable suspicion of her chastity. Sfl4 lived during her 
exile in a forest as an unprotected female ; a fact which affords 
conclusive evidence of the liberty enjoyed by Hindti women 
In early times. The play was accompanied by a performance of 
orchestral music led by Babu Kesav Chandra Uitra, who is an 
accomplished instrumentalist. 

In 1867 Ifava NAtaka, or the new drama composed by Pandit 
Rdmnirdyan, was performed at the house of Dwarak4n&th Tagore. 
The plot is poor and destitute of interesting incidents. It depicts 
the evils of polygamy, and describes the miserable lot of the 
husband who has the misfortune to own two wives. Gabesa 
Bdbu is the husband, and the misery of his domestic life was 
vividly realized, (n truth, the acting was infinitely better than 
the writing of the play. Not only Gahesa Babu but almost 
all the other actors acquitted tbcmselves most cretlitably. The 
late Bdbu Qancndran&th Tagore and his brother B4bu Gunen- 
dranath Tagore, the grandsons of Dwirakanath Tagore, got up 
this performance in tjjeir residence at Jorasankd, and the princi- 
pal characters were personated by members of their family. It 
IS A thousand pities that the untimely demise of B&bu Qanendr%> 
nath Tagore proved a death-blow to the Jorasanko theatre. 

In July 1867 Sakuntald was performed for the second time 
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in Calcutta. It took place at a house at Kans^ripAra, but with uo 
better suGcesB than at Simla. 

The same year witnessed the performance of an original 'Ben- . 
gall play, entitled Padmavati, composed by the lat# lamented 
Michael Madhusfidan Datta. It took piece at the house of the 
late Babu Jaya Cband Mittra, at Qar&nbdtta, and met with in- 
diiTerent success. 

Another original Bengdli performance, entitled Bldhabd 
Bihaha, or the marriage of the Hindu widow, took place at the 
house of the late Babu Copal Lil Mallik, afterwards occupied 
by the Metropolitan College, and now razed to the ground. 
The subject of the drama has a social significance which cannot 
bo misunderstood. It is an unmistakcable indication of the current 
of the opinion of educated Hindus in favour of widow marriage. 

Sarmishihd was performed for the second time in Bengal at 
the llajbari in Kuch-Bihar, a few months ago, under the auspices 
of Col. J. C. Haughtoii, the Commissioner of the division. 

Returning to the Pdthuriyaghatta theatre, we find that Malaii 
Madluiva, translated by Pandit Ramuar&yan, was performed there 
in 1869. 

Mdlati Mddhava\sa, fine specimen of Hindu dramatic litera- 
ture. Although Sring&ra Rasa^ or love, constitutes the predomi- 
nating element of the play, yet in respect to fastidious delicacy, it 
may bo advantageously compared, as observed by Professor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, with many of the dramas of modern Europe treat- 
ing of tho same passion. The Hringdra Rasa is described with the 
truest touches of tenderness and pathos. The Mdlati M&dhava 
resembles in many respects Roimo and Juliet. Tlio fervour of 
passion, the restraint aud reserve with which it is avowed, and 
the purity of sentiment underlying it, constitute a most pleasing 
and iiitcrestiug picture of Hindu national life. The play is full 
of incidents, showing that the course of true love never runs 
smooth ; but the denouement results as usual in tho marriage of 
the lovers. The author of MdUitl Mddhdua, Bhavabhfiti, Is a more 
impassioned writer than Kalidasa. His are words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn. 

.The play thus concludes with the address of Kamandati, 
priestess of Budha and nurse of Milati, to M&dhava, and tho 
reply of the latter. 

“ KSm.— 

My son, wbat more remains I , ’ , 

Tho happmess that was your earliest hope. 

By my devotion and the skilful pains 
Of my disciples, is at last ensured you. 
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The kiii^ and Nandana approve the suit 
. Of your dear friend, and lienee no fear prevents 
■ Hi|' union with his love. If yet there bo 

A wish ungratified, declare it — speak. • 

Mad. {Bowiv(j) — 

My happiness henceforth is perfect ; all 
The wish 1 cherish mure is this, and may 
Your favor, holy dame, grant it fruition. 

Still may he virtuous be exempt from error, 

And fast to virtue cling ; may uionarchs, inorcifid 
And firm in equity, protect the earth ; 

May in due season from the labouring clouds 
The fertile showers descend ; and may the pooplo, 

Blest in their friends, their kindred, and their children, 
Unknowing want, live cheerful and content.*' 

The porfonuanco of Malati MddHiava was accompanied by a 
concert, of Hindu musig. The present notation of llindu music 
was for the first time introduced. Closely connected as it is with 
our subject, the following description of Hindu iustrumeuta) 
music will, we believe, interest the reader. 

Catalogue of Musical Instruments. 

I . — Stringed Instruments. 

No. 1. Vina. 

2. SeUira 

3. Tritantii vfnd. 

4. Kinnaii vina. 

5. Kudra viua or Rarab. 
a. Surada. 

7. Sur srlngara. 

8. Stir bahar. 

9. Bipanchi vmi. 

10. Taiiiburd. 

11. Ektara. 

1 2. Svara Vf ui. 

1 3. Saringi 

14. Taush.. 

15. Esrar. 

10. A'ldpa saringi. 

17. Sura Sa, 

13. Sdrinda. 

, il^Pulsalile Inslrumcntal * 

JNo. 19. Dholokaf 
L 20. Dliol. 

Vi 21, Dhaka (generally played on the occasion of lUo 
Charak Pfija). 
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.No. 22. 
„ 23. 
24. 
2.5. 

„ 26. 
27. 

„ 28. 

2D. 

„ 30. 

31. 

„ 32. 
.. 33. 

34. 

„ 35. 
.. 36. 
3Ci. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 


These five, together with fonr 
other instrnments, are played in 
^concert, and they foim the Nno, 
the grand instruiuetital music 
of Hindustan. 


> Played together with Kansi. 


I Played by* the Bairigis of Bengal. 


No. 45. 
„ 40. 

47 . 
„ 48 , 
„ 49 . 
„ 50. 
„ 51. 
„ 52. 
» 52J 

No. 53. 

• 64. 

M 55. 

I. 66. 

67. 
M 58. 
}i 59* 
» 00 . 
61. 


Nag4ri, jil. 

Uo.» bom. 

D&mima. 

Jihardak, jiL 
Do., bom. 

Jay dhol. 

Jaga jhampa. 

Karfi. 

Nagara. 

Tasfi. 

M&dal (played by the Sant&ls). 
lldr^k (played by up-couutry K&hars or palkibearcrs). 
l^hoh 

Dumburu (played by snake-charmers, &c.) 

Dhap. 

Dard. 

Jhaji-khanjaui. 

Khanjauf. 

A'nanda lahari. 

Gopl-Yautra. 

Mridanga. 

p- ^ Playal in concert with saringi when dan- 
T bla f ^*”8 sing with setara, &c. They arc also 
^ ‘ J played when light songs are sung. 

Jora-ghai. 

III. — Pei'cusaion Instilments. 

Mandira (played with Dholoka). 

Kartfil (played with Khol). 

Bain karUl (played with Haiik). 

Kansi (played with Dhol and Dhaka). 

GhwiU occasions of worship. 

Gharl 

KattSl, 

N6pur (tied round the feet in dancing to boat time.) 

IV . — Wind Instruments, 

Sin&i, Rasonchouki. \ 

„ Tot4. (Played together in concert 

„ Bengal f with Nagar4. 

„ JoM. ) 

Algoza. 

Mohaiia hlnsi. 

Lava bltnsL 
Kalam. 

Sankha (played on occasions of worship, parlicul ily 
during the worship of LakshmO* 
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No. 61 J. Tubfi (playcnl by stinke-oharnicrs). 

„ 62. Singa (blowu with Khol). 

.. 63. •Mochanffa. 

No. I. Vind. — ^'rh© Vind 5s the most aucieni ihstroiooiit of 
India, and its power of eniittitig s^und is remarkable. Alln.siou is 
made in the Yajiirveda t*> a saivl to have been invented by 

the sage y^aJnavdlJcya, which had one iiundrcd wires. It is now not 
in use. The invention of the Vind at present used is attributed 
to the sago Nitrada. It has a gourd attached t4) each of the artificial 
columns, called Davda, matie of bamlxio, or the body of the instru- 
ment. Sanskrit writers on music have at tempteil to establish a 
fanciful rosem bianco between the human Unly and the oncof 

the gourds of which is considered to bo the abdomen and the other 
to 1)0 the skull. This instrument is also called Afahati or Vri- 
halt Villa. It has soven wire.s, tliroo stetd and four hras.s. Wire 
No. 2. which is of brass, i.s tuned b> the pilcii of C. Steel wire 
No. i i.s tuned lo ti»e fourth or F. It is called nayoH, or iho 
principal wire. Wire N5. 3 of brass is tuned as fifth or lower O. 
The brass wires Nos. 4 and 5 «aro tiincil as aur or 0 of the snmo 
octave. Of wires No. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, the 
former is tuned as aw or C of the oclave higher than the second 
brass wire, and the latter an aur of the octave next higher than 
tlic sixth win*. Wires No. 2 to 7 are u.sed as accompanimenlR to 
the principal one {nayaki)^ though No. 2 is occasionally used for 
the purpose of producing notes of a lower octave. 

Upon the bamboo-roller ami key-l)oard.« metallic fret.s of steel 
arc .stuck on wax. The ariangenient of the fret is like that of the 
English chromatic scale, wliich is called in Hindustani achul that 
The Viva in held ov(U' the left shoulder, and ihe first and secr)nd 
fingers of the left hand woi k upon the frets. It is played by the first 
finger of the right hand. At the time of plavingthe performer covers 
the tops of those fingers with plectrums, and the fourlli finger of 
the right hand is used to strike wire No. as an occompniiimont 
to the tune. The third linger is scaicviy used at the time of playing. 

No. 2. Setdra . — Another dosenpt ion of V ina, cMcd Kac^iChhafUf, 
prevails in all parts of thiscountry. People now call it “ KhackwA 
Seidray The common name of Setdra has l)cen given to Kach- 
cfihcqMi, Tritantriaml other Vindi by Amir Khnsrau, the celebrate 
ed poet of the court of the Pathan king Ghias-url-din liallain, who 
reigned in the 13th century of the Clu istian era. Thougli the 
teisn SebSra (s6 means three and tdm wire) scorns to correspond 
mew with our Trilai^ri Viva, THtayilri much rcsemblog the 
rtaaiclihapa in shape; hut the hollow of the latter is formed of a 
goull whereas that of the former is generally made of wood. There# 
is aliOTa difference in the number of wires. The nurnlier of wires in 
the KachchhapiX is between five and seven. It is called Kachchhapa 

1 K 
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owing probably to its hollow shape, being flat like the shell of 
Kachchhapa (tortoise). It is described in the Hindis SIstras as 
the instrument used by Sarasvati, the Goddess of Loaiioing. The * 
Kackchfuipa contains seven wires, of which four are of steel and 
three of brass. 

Wire ^ 0 . 1, which is of steel, is called the Niyaki or the 
principal wire, and is frequently used. It is tuned as F. 

Wires Nos. 2 and 3, which are made of brass, are tuned in 
unison as sAarja or C. 

Wire No. 4, made of steel, is tuned as fifth or G of the same 
octavo. 

Wire No. 5, made of brass, is tuned as C of an octave lower. 

Wires Nos. 6 and 7, both of which are of steel, are respec- 
tively tuned as sharjib (C) of the octave next higher thau the 
second wire and as G of the octave next. 

These two small wires are attached to the side of the Setdra, 
and are termed chikari. All the wires, save Nos. 1 and 2, are 
only used as acx!ompanimouts. Seventeen frets made of steel are 
placed upon the key-board, and are tied to it by gut strings. 
Two and a half octavos can be compassed in this instrument. At 
iho time of playing, the back of the Satdnk is to be placed in the 
front of the player, the side of the gourd to bo held tight by tho 
wrist of tbc right hand, and tho roller to be loosely supported by 
tho loft hand. The first finger and tho second finger of the left 
hand run over the frets, while the first finger of the right hand, 
tipped with tho plectrum, is used on the wire upon the space next 
to the frets above tho neck of tho instrument as with the guitar. 
Thu sound of the 8et&ra is very much like that of the Jxdrada, 
i V'uid, Passages which with much difficulty are performed on the 
Ndrada YCnd, can, with slight oxertiou and with the greatest 
facility, be nicely performed by means of the Kachchhapa Vind. 
There is a good deal of similarity between the Setdra and the 
guitar of modern Europe. The author of the “ Encyclopaedia Bri- 
taunica " traces the origin of the latter to the former. Dr. Adolf 
Alarcus, the author of the “School of Universal Music,” says that 
guitar is the Setdra in a different shape, and is called Jetar* by 
tlm Germans. Among old European and other races it was known 
by the Persian name of Setdra, tne very word introduced into India 
an modern times by A'niir Khusrau. 

Tho author of the article iti the BrUannica goes on to say 
*' la days of oldj^hen there was frequent commercial intarcourso 
between the people* of India and Persia, the latter introduced ViiV. 
Kachchhapa Setdra into their own country, and designatec^ it' 

(• An iimtrument* not unlike the kno.nvn in Oemmny under the ifuue 
havinjr mfttaUic atriugs, and ct the EoiloK.] 

pWyru iu the Hami| way, le 
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Bet&va, But loDg4>eforc the famous A^mir Khusrau had adopted this 
tiame, it weut here by the name of tCdchchhapa. By being a little 
•more chan^d in shape^ thau when it had been first brought into 
Persia, it <mUmed the name of Guitar in Arabia, AsQ^re in Asia 
Minor, KkUara in Old Greece, JSimore in Jerusalem, Z/isar ink 
Nubia, and different other names in other countries. Thai guitar 
gets its name from Arabia is admitted by Dr. fiami in his histoiy 
of music. a reference to Mr. Bees^ EncyrlopaiKlia, it will bo 
seen that in the 9th century of the Christian ora, when the Ara- 
bians conquere<l Spain, they introduced the guitar there. In coarse 
of time it spread over all Europe, and is now known by a variety of 
names in different countries of that quarter of the gIol)e, accoruing 
fo the changes it has undergone in shape. The Kachchhapa of 
India seems to be the origiiial model after which similar instru* 
rnents in Europe have been made.” 

No. 8. Tritantri Vind. — The Tritantri Vlad\^ almost simi* 
lar in shape to the Kachchhapa. But it ha-s three wiirs attached, 
to it, and instead of a gofird it has a hollow wooden block, Tho 
second or middle brass wire is tuned as C ; the fiist .steel wire is 
tnncil as fourth orF. The third wire, which is of brass, is generally 
tuued as G of the Inw^er octave. This instrument is played in tho 
same way as the Kachchhapa, though being smaller and of less 
capability it is uot quite adapted for the porformauce of the difficult 
pieces of Kdfjas. 

No. 5. liudra Vina or Rardh. — Previous to the conquest of 
India by the Muhammadans, this inBirumeut was called in Sanskrit 
Rudra Vina. The Muluiinmadans subsequently gave it the uatuo 
of Rardb, though something like it existed in Persia. 

The Rardb is carved out of a solid piece of wood. The hollow 
part at its bottom used to bo covered with the skin of the iguana* 
Over this part is placed an ivory bridge called swari (a 8uptK)rtcc 
for strings). 

There are six pegs on the roller, to each of which a gut string i.*! 
attached, reaching the l)ottom perpendicularly. The metallic wircrt 
are seldom used in this instrument, and the six gut strings aro 
tuned in the following manner : — The second is tuned a.s I), the first 
as fifth or higher G,,thc third a.sCof the same octave, the fourth 
a.s A of the lower octave, the fifth as £ of the same octave, and th<i 
sixth as C of the same octavo. 

The Rarnb has no frets arranged on it. At the time of playing 
tii^ body of the instrument rests on the loft shoulder of the player, 

§ ! its bottom is pl^d on the ground. A thicic scale of fish i» 
:o the tip of the first finger of the left hand with a piece of 
d. With the ffat surface of This piece of scale the strings, 
ghtly pressed, while with a plectrum made of sandal-wood 
or a piece of ivory, and held between the first finger and thumb 
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of tbe right han(3, the strings arc struck. All the 'strings are used 
for proJucing different notes. 

Captain Willard says that the RarAh resembles ^he Spanish ' 
guitar in shape and tone. How far he is correct we cannot say. 
But when compared with the old European instruments, whose draw- 
ings we have seen, namely, mandolin, &c. " Encyclopaedia 

Britannica”', it seems to bear a great similarity. Hence it appears 
that ti)e Spanish gtiitar and the old European mandolin are 
imitations of Rudra Viifid or the H^irdb as it is now called. 

No. G. Surada Vind or Surada . — The Surada VinA ia also 
an instrument carved out of an entire piece of wood. The 
hollow part used to be covered with the skin of the igiiansi 
but latterly it is covcre<l with any other thin skin. There 
are no frets arranged on this instrument. Six gut strings are 
attached to the six pegs. Sometimes six wires made of steel or 
brass are placed in their stcud according to the option of the play- 
ers. But this practice is not general. ^ Seven or eleven strings 
made of brass pass in another row through the bridge below the cat- 
guts, and are attached to the pegs on the side of the instriuneut. 
These are called jdrdfi and are tuned in tho diatonic scale, but 
they arc simply acted upon by the vibration catised by striking the 
six principal gut strings. At the time of playing it is placed, 
like tho oddm in tlie front, slightly supported by the left hand of 
the player ; and is sounded like the Rardb by a plectrum called 
jowa in Persian, made of a piece of ivory, wood or bamlioo, and 
held between the thumb and the first finger of the right hand, 
while the gut strings upon the wooden finger-board, over which there 
are no frets, arc pressed with the fingers of the left hand. All the 
fingers of the left hand (hut not the thumb) arc generally used 
at tho time of playing. There is some peculiarity in playing the 
gut strings in this instrument. On the score of the proximity of 
gut strings Nos. 1 and 2, and of Nos. 3 and 4, each of these two 
couples is tuned in unison, and is simultaneously pressed by the fin- 
gers. But gut strings Nos 5 and 6 arc placed and played separately. 
Although there are six gut strings they are tuned to four tones only, 
for Nos. 1 and 2, and 3 and 4 present only two tones. In fact 
four gut strings are of practical use, and gut string No. 0 server; as au 
eccompauinient. Tliis instrument is not, like the Setdra and 
others, so popular in Bengal oa* in the North-Western Provinces. 
During tho Muhammadan period of Indian history, it was one 
of the instrumeuts u.sod in processions. When tho Muhammadan 
emperors came ‘ ut of thoir palaces f^r recreation or 
other purposes, they were preceded by elephants or camels lipou 
Vhose backs the Surada players sat niid played. But in modern 
times it has been iucludea under tho head of drawiiig'^om 
instrumenU. Sometimes it is played in accompauimeot to tho 
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Voice. It is in use in AbhamstaD, Aratiia, and otiier Asiatic, 
countries ; l^ut the Arabian Surada is a little smaller in size than 
'and differs a little in sha^ from the Indian one. This instrument 
in a diilereut shape is used in Egypt by the name of OtMah. 

No. 8. Sur Bdftdr, — The SurbAhAf differs from the Kackelthapa 
Vind only ia shape. Its hollow is sometimes made of wood and is 
larger than that of the Kachchhapa. Like the Kachchhajn the Stir 
IfttttAr has seven pegs stuck to it, on which are dxcd as many metaU 
lie strings. In addition to these a piece of wood is attached to a 
side of its wooden bar or finger-board, to which are stuck a num- 
ber of small pegs, cenerally seven or eleven, on which as many side 
strings are fastened. As there is a piece of wood or Ivory on the 
sounding-boaid on which the seven strings rest, so there is a 
similar wooden or ivory piece of small dimensions for tlicso side 
strings. This instrument is heM and played upon like tlio ATa- 
chchhapa. Its tuning and the mode in which the frets arc arranged 
on its bar or finger-board are imitations of the Kachchhapa. Tho 
side strings are played according to the will of the player. In 
this instrument tho .seven principal strings only are played as in 
the Kachchhapa^ while the side strings serve the purpose of merely 
echoing the principal ones. The Sur Bdhdv is larger than the 
Kachmhapa; consequently its sound is more sonorous and 
• melodious. 

Should any skiful artist take particular care in constructing the 
the Kachchhapa oi\ a larger scale, its sound will not be found to l>e 
inferior to that of the SdrBAhAr in any respect. The Sur BakAr^ 
which is of a very recent date, is an imitation of the Kachchluipa. 

No. 9. Bipanchi Vind, — The Bipanchi Vind resembles 
Kinnari Vind in many respects. It dilFers from Kinnaii in this 
respect, that its hollow instead of being made of egg shell, oyster or 
any metal, is made of a certain kind of gourd of small size 
called in Bengali Til LAu, As regards magnitude, number of 
strings, tuning, arrangements of the frets, the mode in which it is 
held and played, and its melody, it exactly resembles the Kinnari. 
In ancient times, it was customary to attach seven strings to the 
Bipunchi, but now-a-days only fivo are given toil. 

No. 10. Tambwrd, — The 2 amtuyd derives its name from its 
inventor Qandharva. Its hollow U made of gourd to 

which is attached a wooden bar. The sounding hoard is also of 
wood. This instrument is used as an accompauiment to song or 
other musical instruments, to fill up the pauses and add harmony 
/(SMhe music. It hak four wires, of which the first and the 
second are of steel, and the others are of brass. 

' Tlj^ Tamburd can be very easily played upon. It is used with* 
particular interest by the people of Persia, where it consists of six 
wires and twenty-five frets. An instrument similar to it was in 
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use among the Greeks, the Jews, the Turks, 'and the Arme« 
niaos. It is still ia use among the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries which lie on the banks of the 'J?igris and the Sup^ates. Thd 
instrumcDt^known among the husbandmen of Italy, by the name 
of Colascione, appears to be somewhat like the Tarnhurd, 

No. 11. Ektird. — ^I'his instrument is made of two-thirds of a 
gourd covered with skin. A bamboo staff having a peg on its top 
IS attached to the gourd. It has a single steel wire which is tuned 
by eveiy player according to his natural voica 
No. 13. Sirmgi, — ^This instrument has been in use in India 
from time immemorial. Its hollow is made of wood and is covered 
with a thin skin. Its finger board is of wood. There are two pegs 
on each of the sides above the roller. Four gut-strings are attach- 
ed to these four pegs. There are a certain number of extra pegs on 
the side of the roller to which are attached an equal number of 
brass wires. The number of pegs depends upon the option of tbe 
maker of the instrument. The two lower of the fotir gut-strings 
are tuned to KhAraj or C, and tbe others 'to a perfect fourth. 

At the time of playing, the Sdringi is placed in front of the 
player in a erect posture, and made to lean against his breast. 
It is played by means of a l)ow, held by the right hand, while the 
nails of the fingers of tbe left hand (not tbe thumb) press the 
sides of the gut-strings. 

SAHngi is used in drawing-rooms, in dances, and as an accofn- 

E nimeut to the female voice. It assists the fair sex in singing. 

; sweet sound accords so well with tbe female voice, that no Indian 
songstress can be induced to sing without the accompaniment of 
Ibis instrument The ISAringi is used all over India. 

No. 14. MayuH or Taitsh. — From the hollow to the roller 
Mayuri is framed entirely of wood. Its hollow is covered with a 
thin skin ; and has the neck of a Mayuri (peacock) attached to it. 
Hence its name Mayuri in Sanskrit and Taush in Persian. There 
are 16 frets in this instrument as in tbe Kachchhapa F^nds. 

Loosely bolding the back of the roller with the left hand, it is 
played with a bow by the right hand. At the time of playing, the 
forefinger and tbe middle finger of the left hand are frequently 
used. Four wires are attached to the four pegs above the roller ; 
of these, two are of steel and two of brass. Wire No. 1 (i.e., Nayaki 
wire) is only used for playing. The other three wires are used as 
accompaniments. The uumr^r of extra brass wires attached to 
this instrument depends upon the option of the player, and tho3e 
are only used to give a variety of sound. Full two octaves cai^ho 
compassed by means of this instrument. 'It serves to add td^ 
'-the sweetness of the feminine voice, and is used as an acoomp^ni- 
inent to the songs of females. It is tuned like the Seiara. " . 

No. 17. iStttxi <84~This instrument is entirely made of wood# 
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Almost all those musical oteces which arc performed on the 
Sar&T, can i>e performed on this instrumeut. 

For muck valuable assistance in prepwug the above account of 
Hindu musical instiuinents, we are indebted to the country of 
R&ji Jotindra Mohan Tagore. 

On the 10th February 1872 a new dramatic performance, 
Rukminifiaran, took place at the bouse of Jotindra Mohau 
Tagore. The play is founded upon an episode of the Mahsbh&rata; 
and describes the love of Rukmini for Krishna,' and their subse- 
quent elopement 

The father of Rukmini growing old and physically unable to 
take ail active part in the performance of his regal duties, delegat- 
ed the cares of his kingdom to bis son Rukmiugada. lie, how- 
ever, fully retained the use of mental faculties and his ait'cciion for 
Lis daughter, Hukmioi, was undiminished by age. While tlius situ- 
ated, he received a visit from Narada, the son of Brahma. In the 
course of conversation, Ndradagave a glowing description of the 
godlike character and superhuman qiialiHcations of Krishna. 
The de.scription was listened to with breathless interest by Rukmini, 
who was present ; and it inspired her with infinite love for Kiishtuu 
Her seutiments being understood and sympathised with by her 
father, lie resolved to marry her to Krishna. With this view 
lie proceeded to the sitting room of bis sou who was then engaged 
iu playing at P&sA or dice. He communicated his intentiou 
to his son, who scouted with scorn the idea of the marriage of 
his sister with the son of a cowherd. UIs fatlicr repeatedly and 
eloquently dwelt on the transcendent merits of Krishna, but ho 
would not a<lmit them and continued to heap upon the latter 
abusive ephithets. U.shmaka returned to his apartments crest- 
fallen. Then Uukmaiigada entered into a contract for ihd marriage 
of hi.s sister with Sisuplla, K£ji of Cbedi. As the day of the mar- 
riage approached, Rukmini determined to escape it and to seek the 
protection and affection of Krishna. Witli this view she wrote 
to Krishna a letter unlocking the secret of her passion for him, 
and entreating him to come and save her. Sho deputed a poor 
Brahman by name Dhanadisa to carry this letter to Krishna at 
Dwarika. On the receipt of this letter Krishna came down in his 
Byomaydiia or aerial carriage and re.sciied Rukmini from the 
tyranny of her brother, threatening to consign her to a forced 
aqd detestable marriage. Rukmingada and his people shewed fight, 
but were unable to cope with Krishna and hia sturdy broUior 
Talarama. On the arHval of Krishna and Rukmini at bis place iu 
Dwarika a large assembly was convened, in whoso presence they were 
married with great eclat Of all the actors on the present occa-* 
sioA, Dhanadasa acquitted himself most admirably. Although be- 
longing to a Uibc not conspicuous for wit, yet he displayed great bu- 
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mour. He was in fact the buffoon of the plav, and ‘as usual exliibit- 
ed love for the luxuries of the table combined witb much ready wit. 

Bukmini was followed by a farce called Uvaya Sankat, des- * 
cribing the«evils of polygamy. 

Tiie farces enacted at the PSthuri&gh&tta Theatre keenly 
satirise the prevailing vices ; and are all calculated to evoke mirth, 
wliich has been well defined to be the forgetfulness of gloomy con- 
siderations in the present feeling of present happiness. They not 
only move us to merriment, but shut out all impressions calculated 
to aisturb our equanimity. Although they attack with merciless 
severity the imperfections and the peculiarities of the present 
generation, yet they do not render tne same the objects of our 
dislike. They merely point out the ludicrous in&rmities of the 
Hindus during the present state of transition; but never excite 
disgust with their moral charaster. 

The Pathuriagbitta Theatre is now an institution, and the only 
institution worthy of the purpose to which it was dedicated. Thanks 
to the enter prize, pul>lic spirit and enligtitoned liberality of Raja 
Jotindro Mohan Tagore and his worthy brother Sauriudra Mohan 
Tagore, it has achieved a degree of success, wliich, considering the 
paucity of dramatic talent, is to bo wondered at. Not only have 
the celebrated NAtakod, M&lati-Mddliava and Mdlavikagnimitm 
been admirably perfoimed, but the farces composed for the occa- 
sions have well depicted the manners and customs of the age. 

Last year, a Theatrical Company, called the National Theatrical 
Company, was started at Jorasauko, Chitpore Road, which aimed 
at the establishment of what may be termed a public tbeatre. 
The actors received pay, and tickets of admission to the theatre were 
sold to the public. We are informed that the performances of tliis 
company were marked by energy and originality and generally 
excited admiration. They attempted every department of stage act- 
ing, viz., tragedy, comedy, farce, and pantomime. They were invited 
to repeat their performances at the Calcutta Opera House, Howrali 
Railway Theatre, and at the Eastern Bengal Tlicatre, Dacca, in aid 
of certain public charities, aud only lately they were engaged to 
perform at the bouse of the Rajd of Dighapatfa, R&jshahi, on the 
occasion of his son’s Annaprasau. We understand that luiancially 
the speculation is a success, and it is proposed to apply the surplus 
funds at the disposal of the company to the erection of a suitable 
house for the theatre. 

In the drama as in |>olities the Hindus are in one of these 
epochs of transition which are characteristic of a nation that has 
made rapid progress in education, among whom the old times 
«aro being changed, the old ideas exploded, the old watchwords 
lost and the old land-marks swept away. \Ve hope and trust 
that acting will soon to raised to the dignity of an art^ and not 
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followed as a profession by men belooging to the low class of 
tra- wallah% It is an art for which, as Barton Booth has saiJ, the 
‘longest life as too short. We also hope and trust that the uioderii 
Hindik theatre will, in the words of an intelligent crifle, become 
to the spectators as it ought to be, not merely the pastime of au 
idle hour, hut a place of study, a wliotstone of the imagination 
and tbo sympathies, a revealer of the secret springs of character 
and emotion, and of the subtler beauties of our duest poetry. They 
would leaxQ at the same time to appreciate th 2 nicotios and the 
difficulties of histrionic art ; and by their knowledge he enabled to 
stimulate merit and rebuke defects or carelessness, instead of 
encouraging (as audiences too often do at present) whatever is 
most false in conception and meretricious in style. 

We hope and trtist that now that Bengal has taken the lead in 
intellectual advauceineut, and the Bengali language is boiug enrich- 
ed and approximating to the standard of the Kuropoau languages, 
original dramatic literature will soon l>e created. 

We would advocate the establishment of a public theatre as the 
l>est way of perpetuating the drama. Now, that private gentle- 
men of means and position have given the iinpotus, the public 
should take up the drama in right earnest, and show their practical 
appreciation of it by building a fitting abode for its ropresenlation. 

KISSOEY CHAND MITTRA, 

[We deeply regret to have to announce that, whil ‘ the fore- 
going article was in process of being sot up in type, ii . 'Mutable 
and talented author departed this life, on Wednesday, Au.^ t 0th, 
1873. For nearly thirty years, Balm Kissory Cliaud Mitt 1ms 
been an occasional contributor to this ; and hmarc.i ' js, 

rendered singularly valuable both by the special knowledge w i.^ h 
he owed to his varied experience, and by the freedom and cando ir 
with which he expressed his opinions, always met with a favour- 
able reception from the Press and the public. The first pa{^r put 
forth by him in the CatcuMa Review was one on the life and 
times of Raja Ram Uohau Ray, published in Octolicr, 1845. 
During the last two years his contributions have l)Oon numerous ; 
and the present EditoV is largely indebted to him for most valuable . 
assistance in compiling the series of historical and topographical 
memoirs now in course of publicalton in these pages, under the 
general beading of The 'Ikrritorial Aristocracy of Bengal. 
Without the aid of Bsbu Kis^ory Cband Uittra it would have been 
impossible to continue ‘ that series ; and the portion that has 
already appeared owes much of its interest to his exten- 
sive knowledge of the country aud its bi.story. By bis death the * 
Bcviw has Tost one of its most constant and most valued sup- 
porters.— Editor.] 

1 L 



•Aht. V.—CHRISTENDOM and ISLA&. 

A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Muham^ 
mad. By Syed Ameer Ali, Moulvi, M.A., L.L.B., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law. — London. Williams and Norgate. 

T he ''Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of 
Muhammad” by Syed Ameer Ali is in one respect a very 
remarkable work, and most creditable to the author. It exhibits an 
easy idiomatic command over the Englisli language, and is written 
in a style free alike from redundancy or turgidness ; very rare 
among educated Englishmen, and quite marvellous in the case of a 
native of this country. The Syed seems to have shaken himself 
clear of all the defects of manner which mark the English com- 
positions of au educated Hindustani ; the characteristics of his book 
being an absence of all straining after cfTect. and a perspicuous 
brevity. Regarded simply as a literary achievement, wo have never 
resid anything issuing from the educated classes in this country 
which could be compared with it ; and the Muhammadans of 
India are to bo congratulated on the possession of so able a man 
in their ranks. It is impossible, if his after-life accords with 
this early promise, that he should not leave his influence for good* 
stamped upon the country in deep and enduring characters. But 
witli the greater part of what the book contains, we differ pro- 
foundly, and these diflerences and the reasons for them we propose 
in the following paper to set forth in considerable detail. 

A ‘‘ critical oxamination ” in the European sense of the expression 
the Syed’s book cannot bo called. Such an expression conveys the 
impression of a careful analysis of the Koran, chapter by chapter, 
a setting forth of the precise circumstances under which each was 
written, a tracing out of their relations to the actual events which 
inspired them, and the larger application which they have since 
obtained from the efforts of commentators and under the pressure 
of vast and unforeseen complications. A critical examination again 
of the life of Muhammad would necessitate the working out, as au 
essential preliminary, of some theory as to the relations in which 
mail stands to his Creator. Muhammad claimed to be the Prophet 
of God. In order to pass judgment on such a claim, we must 
know : J.— Is there a God ? 2. — Can He enter into direct com^nit- 
nication with 'minds constituted a$ ours, are? 3. — What proofs 
are there that he has ever done so? 4. — Does the life of Muham- 
, mad accommodate itself to such proofs, if any are to be liad ? The 
Syed does not touch upon any of these questiona He assumes 
flat there is a God, and that Muhammad was His Prophet ; and 
buite consistouily with this assumption, he employs a single but 
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very powerful priociple of criticism. He rejects as untrue all 
that is recorded unfavourable io the Prophet ; he accepts as 
true all thaa is written in bis favour ; and under this treaimeut» 
it is nee<lless to say, that the flaws which arc generally supposed 
to mar the perfection of the Prophet*.s character disappear with 
amazing rapidity ; and the Founder of Islam stamis forth a 
living miracle of virtue, magnanimity, and wisdom. Now, It would 
ill beseem any follower of Christ to quarrel with a Aluhainmadan 
because he places far above all imnian kind the character of Ids 
Prophet ; but the Syed is not content with merely doing this* 
His book is not addressed to his countrymen, the great majority 
of whom could not read it, nor understand the drift of much of 
the reasoning if they could. It is addressed to Christians ; the 
Syed holds, so to speak, a brief for the defence of Islam ; and 
there runs, through his book, a constant side-current of deprecia- 
tion levelled at Christians and most of that which Christians 
regard as sacred. Many of these little side-rushes arc exceedingly 
amusing. The Syed seems to be under the impression that he 
IS gifted with a power of divination which enables him to seize 
points of truth after which European scholars have been hunting 
for centuries. Ha settles them off-hand in a single paragraph 
or a brief note. For example be knows that “ a want of firm- 
’ness*' made Jesus a victim to the vengeance of the vested in- 
terests of His day/* But for this He would like Moses have 
struck awe into the hearts of a back-sliding rebellious race.** 
He knows that St. Paul infused into the simple teachings of 
his master the most mysterious principles of neopythagoieauism 
with its doctrine of intelligences and its notion of the triad bor- 
rowed from the far East** He knows that “ the influence of the 
Essenes*' is reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus. He is 
certain that had Jesus lived longer, '^He would have placed Uis 
teachings on a more systematic basis.** Ho knows that the only 
true Christians — those alone who rightly understood the teach- 
ing of Christ — were ** the Ebionites.** When a magician of this 
kind, possessed as the papers say of special and exclusive in- 
formation, appears upon the stage, the new light he throws upon 
the past is amazing.' All things become new. The Prophet, it* 
appears, who had nine wives, and was not content even with 
that number, was, in truth, an ardent champion of monogamy 
religion of the Sword was really a .species of Quakerism 
which w^ed knee-deep .in blood through half Ehrope and Asia 
with* no other desire * than to administer the kiss of peace to 
all humanity ; slavery, it need hardly be said, was completely 
abolished ** by Islam — the whole history of Huhammadanism, and 
the present .state of society in Muhammadan countries, establishing 
that fact beyond the reach of cavil Our readers will readily 
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pf^rceive that in the preaence of Muhammadanism as depicted by the 
Syed, Christianity and Christ cut a very poor figure, 'jyith regard 
to Christ, the Syed in truth takes up a very lofty posituin, and finds' 
Him in the main a plagiarist from the Essenes and other unac* 
knowledged sources. Christianity as the product of this feeble and 
incompetent founder is necessarily good for very little, and the 
Syed^who does not hesitate to re-construct the history of 
Europe — declares that the issue of the Battle of Tours was one 
of the greatest calamities that ever befell the human race. The 
reason he advances for this rather startling proposition, is that had 
the Muhamtnadans overrun Europe, the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew would have been averted. And certainly he is right so 
far, in as much as the chances are that in such a case there would 
have been no Protestants to massacre. From all this it will, we 
think, be apparent that this critical examination ** is, in fact, a 
challenge addressed to the Christian world, to come forth and 
fight in defence of their faith ; and as such I accept it. The 
questions I shall discuss are two: 1. — Is the Syed*s account of 
the Life and Teaching of Muhammad a correct one? 2. — Allow- 
ing it to be correct, would it be possible to make it, at the present 
day, the basis of a religious faith for any of the advanced nations 
of the world ? 

Tht life and teaching of A/tz/tammad— There is not, I* 
suppose, any thoughtful Eogiishman who knows any thing 
at all about the matter, who doubts that Muhammad in his 
youth really believed himself to be called by God to turn 
bis countrymen from the worship of dumb idols to the service 
of the living God. The “ impostor ” theory has long ago been 
given up as untenable. But Englishmen, in general, will admit 
much more than this. They will admit that Muhammad was a 
Prophet sent from God to the Arabs in precisely the same sense 
that Jeremiah or Isaiah was a Prophet sent to the Hebrews ; 
and that in carrying out this mission he exhibited under persecu- 
tion, a lofty heroism and magnanimity worthy of all admiration. 
Tiiese great qualities reaped their appropriate harvest. One man 
after another confessed that, in the words of the young Pro- 
' phet, he discerned a higher manifestation’ of the Divine than 
dwelt in idols. They became his followers; and so at length 
he grew to become chief ruler of the city of Medina. So far 
Christians and Muhammadans are at one ; up to this period^the 
veneration whieh tlie one demands for his Prophet, the other 
will cheerfully concede . But here they begin to diverge. • The 
Christian historian asserts that when once possessed of power 
M\ihammad lost the singleness of aim, and purity of mind and act 
which b^ul formerly distinguished him : and instances, in 
proof of this, the cruel practice of assassination which he protected 
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and encouraged at Medina. The Syed is of course indiguaut, 
aud breaks.oui in the following i^train 

“ The Chi^Btian of the Pro|'het of Arnbie* mobably under 

the iuflueiice of that fiuo ^entimeut called ‘•Christian verity. Rave denoroi* 
Dated the punishmont of criiiuual.s ‘‘assassinations,'’ ‘‘ mvlrders,” or “bar- 
barous deeds*’ wirnli, to the K^nvrnl reader, convey such an idea of horror 
as to revolt him, l>efnre he has time to reflect on the candour of the hist^iriau. 
An individual, eiij4>vin£r the protection of the Miislems, stirs up ivUellion 
against them or foiueuta disunion in their midst ; he is put to death. This 
is assassination aLOuniing to these historians. A woman, the leader of « 
band of.deteuiiiiiod roht)erH, guilty of cruel deeds, is taken prisoner. Some 
of the wild followers of Muhammad, not moi^e advanced in their notions 
regarding the cruelty or huiuanity of pnnishmonts than the Riirrounding 
nations, tlieir civili-vd iieiglilK) til's, the Greeks^ the Peraians, or the Hindus — 
unknown to the Prophet, put her to death with circiimstances of cruelty. 
This 18 at oiu-e set down to Muhammad and ho is pr(*nounce«i “ to he an 
accmiiplicc in the ferocious act.” The historian admits that she was put 
to death without the knowledge of the Prophet, and he condemns him 
as an accomplice. As to the cruelty of the puidshment ho forgot that 
Christian Kngland hanged lyeu and women for stealing a few shiilinga up 
to the iiiidillu of the 18th century ; he forgot the teinhio tortures of the 
rack aud the stake which destroyed myriadd of iuiioccut beiugs in Christian 
Europe.— P. 124, 

Here we have a distinct statement that Clnistian Historians, 
inspired by a lying spirit known as “ Obristlan verity,’* have 
accused the Prophet of countenancing the practice of assassination, 
when in point of fact he never did any thing of the kind. Can 
this he asset ted with truth? 1 think not. It is true that men 
and women were hanged in Christian England ” so late as the 
eighteenth century, for stealing a few shillings, aud that myriads 
of human beiugs have perished at the stake aud on the rack ; hut 
1 fail to see the relevancy of these facts to the matter under dis* 
cussion. No one wishes to defend such practices or those who per- 
petrated them ; far less to invest them with a divine sanction ; and 
oven the Syed will prohahly admit that if Muhammad did connive 
at the practice of assassination, he was not led away by the had 
example of “Christian England ** in the eighteenth century. “ An 
individual,” says the Syed, “ enjoying the protection of the Moslems, 
stirs up rebellion against them, or foments disunion in their midst ; 
he is put to death. That is assassination according to the^ 
historians.” Not at all ; assassination, according to these historians, 
does not mean the simple act of putting a criminal to death ; but 
the manner in which he is killed. The whole question hinges upon 
ttiat point. I may observe paeHm that I object altogether to 
th^ expressions “ enjoying the protection of the Moslem ” — “ foment- 
iog rebellion against them,” and the like as conveying a false 
impres^ou of the position of Muhammad and bis followers at 
Medina. The Prophet at that time was simply the leader of a 
small party, possessing neither the moral nor the legal right 
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to put any one to death ; and it was, in truth, the conscious* 
ness of this imbecility that caused Muhammad to have recourse 
to the dagger of a murderer. But it would occupy **too much 
space to prove this. Taking, therefore, the Syed’s account as a 
correct one, were these offenders “ put to death ” or were they 
assassinated ? * 

The first victim was a woman, Asma, daughter of Marwan ; 
she had composed some satirical verses on the Prophet and 
his followers ; and according to Hishami, the Prophet moved 
to anger, said publicly, ** Who will rid me of this woman ? ” 
Omeir, a blind man, heard the speech, and at dead of night crept 
into the apartment where Asma lay asleep, surrounded by her 
little ones ; and plunged his sword into her breast. The next 
morning, at the Mosque, Muhammad asked him, Hast thou 
slain the daughter of Marwan ?” “Yes,” Omeir answered, “Is 
there any cause of fear for what I have done ? ” “ None whatever,*' 

replied the Prophet ; “ two goats will not knock their heads to- 
gether for it.*' Then, turning to the people asseml)led in the 
Mosque, he added ; “ If you desire to see a man who hath assisted 
the Lord and His Prophet, look you here 1" 

The second victim was also a Jew — a very old man guilty of the 
same offence, that of writing satirical verses on the Prophet. He 
was murdered in the middle of the night at the express instigation 
of Muhammad. The third victim was Kab, the son of Asbraf, also 
a Jew. With the command and express approval of Muhammad, 
a party of Moslems enticed him under a guise of friendship to a 
lonely water-fall, and there cut him to pieces. After this last 
murder, Muhammad gave his followers a general permission to slay 
any Jews they might chance to meet ; and this permission was 
immediately followed by the murder of a Jewish merchant, 
apparently for his wealth, by a Moslem who united a zeal for the 
Faith with a proper appreciation of the good things of this world. 
Comment on these facts is needless ; if they are not to be classed 
under the designation of ^'assassination/* murder has never yet 
been committed by any one. 

The second dark stain which rests upon the fame of Muhammad 
is the massacre of the Jewish tribe of Kuraizha. We quote the 
Syed*8 account, only prefacing that there was, in this instance, a 
fair casus belli. It was not an unprovoked attack on the Jews, 
but one brought on themselves, by their own actions. » 

Under the gindahce of Muhammad they (the Moslema} immediately 
inarched upon the Jewish fortresses, and after siege of twenty-fire days the 
Bant Kuraizha offered to surrender on the terms granted to the Bant Nadhir. 
This was refused, aud they were required to surrender at discretion, paly- 
ing on the inter«:e8sioo of their old allies, the Aus, and on the coudition that 
their punishmeut should be left to the judgment of the Ausite chief, Sad 
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Ibn they submitted at discretiou. Unhappily this man infuriated 

by the treacl^eroiis conduct of the Bunt Kuraizba and their iiutiring hostj- 
' lity to the faith, jkassed a eeutcuce of annsual aeverity upon them. He 
ordered that the fighting men should be puLto death, and tbal the women 
and children, with all thetr belongiags, should become the property of the 
Moslems. This deplorable sentence was inexorably carried into execution.** 

There are a few particulars which must be added to this account. 
Muhammad had determined upon the destruction of this tribe from 
the very commencement of the siege, and when S^l spoke his 
iudgineut, he confirmed it saying, “Truly thou hast decided accord- 
ing to the judgment of God pronounced on high from heyonil 
the seven heavens.” The >vretched captives wore brought forth in 
parties of five an<l six at a time and beheaded, the Propliet stand- 
ing by an unmoved spectator of the tragedy. On this transaction 
our author comments as follows : — 

“ I simply look upon it ns an act done in perfect consonance with the laws 

of w.ar ns thou understood by the natioiia of the world These 

people brought their fate U|)pn themselves. If they had been put to death, 
even without the judgment of SA<1, it would have perfectly acconled with 
the principles which then prevailed. But they had themselves chosen Slid 
as their sole arbitrator ana judge ; they knew that his judgment was not 
at all contrary to the received notions and they never murmured. They 
kuew that if they had succeeded, they would have massacred their enemies 
without compunction. People judge of the massacres of King David accoid- 
. ing to the “lights” of his time. Even the fearful slaughters committed 
by the Christians iu primitive times, are judged according to certain “ lights.” 
Why should not the defensive wars of the early Moslems be looked at from 
the same standpoint 7 But whatever the point of view, an unprejudiced 
mind will at once {leroeive that not the slightest blame cau be attacned to 
the Prophet iu the execution of the Ban! Kuraizha. ” 

There will he some difficulty ia making our way through this 
iugeoious web of sophisms, but with a little cure and |mticnca 
1 think it cau be managed. The Syed does not scorn to per- 
ceive that his argument regarding “ lights ” would result in depriv- 
ing the Prophet of all that moral grandeur of character wherewith 
he desires to invest him. Doubtless, if we contemplate the Pro- 
phet merely as a Bedouin chief carrying on war according to “ the 
fights” of bis day, we shall not regard his massacre of the Jewish 
tribe with greater wonder than the massacre of the Atnalekites 
by Samuel, or the* Ammonites by David, but we shall regard* 
it with precisely the same moral disapprobation. We do not 
accept the acts or teachings of Samuel or David aa a perfect 
guide for conduct precisely because they perpetrated deeds of 
tms kind ; we find a higiier type of humanity fin ChrisU But 
what the Syed wishes' us to perceive in Muhammad is a being 
even more perfect than Christ, with loftier and purer moral 
energies and a grander purpose. It is absurd to insist upon this * 
on 'one page and then on the next to ask us to iuage< this 
sublime personage only by “ the lights ” of his time— the lights, that 
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is, possessed by a people sunk in the grossest idolatry. Wlien 
the Syed says that ** an unprejudiced mind will at once perceive 
that not the slightest blame can be attached to the Prophet/'* 
we suppose he must be joking. The Prophet at that time was 
supreme in Medina ; every utterance that came from bis lips was 
supposed by his followers to be a divine decree issuing directly 
from the throne of God ; he himself assumed that character, and 
there can be no doubt, that it rested with him whether the 
Kuraizha perished or not. He chose the former alternative ; and 
his character as a Teacher of Humanity must stand or fall by it. 
If Muhammad really believed it to be will of Qod that these men 
should be slaughtered and their wives and children sold into 
slavery, he ceases ipao facto to be a moral exemplar for tbe pre- 
sent generation and those that will come after. If he did not 
believe it^ but only pretended to do so, he sinks at once into an 
impostor, and except as a historical figure ceases to have any 
Bignihcancc for us. It is moreover misleading to say that this act 
was " in perfect consonance with the laws of war as then under- 
stood." It was contrary to precedent. Two other Jewish tribes 
bad been conquered only a very short time previously by the 
Moslems of Medina, and no such hard measure had been dealt out 
to them. They were simply expelled from their settlements, or as 
the Syed puts it, the clemency of Muhammad's nature overcame • 
the dictates of justice and they were simply banished." Even 
on the present occasion, as the Syed knows well, the Prophet 
was passionately entreated by the old allies of the Kuraizha, the 
Ban! Aus, to deal kindly with them, and be himself calls the judg- 
ment of l^d, ** a sentence of unusual severity," which it would 
not have been if it inflicted the recognised and habitual punish- 
ment on prisoners of war. There is in truth, no mystery whatever 
in the motives which guided Muharamail in this transaction if 
we take the Syed's advice, and judge of it by ** the lights " of 
the time. Muhammad hated the Jews. He acknowledged the 
authority of their scriptures, holding that be himself was the con- 
tinuation and completion of the Bevelation accorded to them. 
But this claim the Jews would not admit, and Muhammad, after 
many fruitless efforts to win them over, became their bitter enemy. 

Thou sbalt surely," he writes in the fifth chapter of the Koran, 

** find the most violent of all men in enmity against the true be- 
lievers to be the Jews and the idolaters." But before his power 
was firmly established at Medina ; when many, even of his own 
countrymen, regarded him and his teaching with extreme dislike 
and distrust ; when the Jews from their number and influence were 
still formidable antagonists ; and his enemies at Mecca were bitter 
and unrestrained by any check on the battle-field, it was necessary 
to proceed with caution. He deemed it prudent to provide a 
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golden bridge for a flying enemy ; and the two Jewish tribes who 
were first expelled from the neiglibourhooii of Mediae were treated 
with modj'ation. But when the Bard Kuraizha were put to the 
sword, Muhammad was at the helghtof his power. The disastrous 
raising of the siege of Medina had given him an undisputed authority 
over the people of that city; the Bani Kuraizha was the last 
Jewish trilie left in the vicinity ; and judging the action of Muham- 
mad as Syed Ameer All urges us to do, by “ the lights ” of tho time, 
it is clear to mo that the vengeful instincts of tho Beilouin chief 
proved stronger than the natural clemency (a quality he undoubt- 
edly possessed) of tho Founder of Islam. Do I then consider 
Muhammad guilty of conscious imposture when he declared tho 
cruel decree of S&d to he ratified by the approval of God ? 
Assuredly not ; any more than I consider Deborah to have been an 
impostor because she declared the blessing of heaven to rest upon 
the murderess JaeL There is no such short and easy method to 
account for the inconsistencies of humanity ; truth and falsehood, 
good an<l evil, in thou^t or speech or act do not stand out in 
plain and startling contrast, but pass by almost imperceptible 
shades from one iuto the other. And such was it in the case 
of Muhammad. At the basis of his character, the very source and 
spring of all his energies, lay the belief that he had been calle«) 
out by God to do a mighty work, but as with many another actor 
on this world’s stage, success dimmed tho clearness of his moral 
insight. He got to regard himself not merely as a Prophet 
or Interpreter of tho Will of God, but a delegate in whom a 
portion of tho Diviue authority was literally invested. And so, 
step by step, ho was led along the downward road, confounding 
the promptings of revenge, the impulse of his own ambition, — nay 
even the appetites of tho flosh, with the mandates of the most 
High God. In all this, he merely trod a path wbicli has been 
trodden by a multitude of religious reformers before and since ; but 
not tho less fatal to his claim to the permanent allegiance of man- 
kind. The moment we can criticise our benefactors iu the light 
of a fuller knowledge than they possessed, the relation of Master 
n d Disciple has ceased. Syed Ameer AH is himself an unwilling 
witness to this fact. . He knows more than the Prophet ; he knows 
that this massacre was a bloody and atrocious act ; aud so asks 
us to judge him by “ the lights ” of that day, feeling well that by 
^*ihe lights** of this, he would stand utterly condemned. 

•The third great stigma that according to Western opinion, mars 
the fair fame of the Founder of Islam, is bis iDcontinence in res- 
pect of marriagei and his whole I^slation with regard to women. 
It is regarded among us, as the tntest of initbs that Cbristiaoity* 
has rkised the status of woman ; and Islam kept her degraded. 
It is needless to say that our author considers the exact reverse 
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of this to be the truth. Jcdus Christ, it appears, depreciated 
marriage ; the Prophet with the nine wives was in f%pt the true 
slayer of giants who gave the death-blow to polygamy. This is a' 
dilhcult thesis to make good ; but the courage of our author is at 
least equal to his dexterity in logic. He is dismayed at nothing. 
This is what he has to say regarding Christ — 

** The inti lienee of the Essenea, which is reflected visibly in the teachings 
of Jesus, combined with an earnest anticipation o£ the kiiigdoin of Heaven, 
had led the Froijhet of NdXareth to depreciate matrimony in general, although 
ho never interdicted or expressly forbade its practise in any shape. And so 
it was understood by the leaders ot Christeudein at various times — that 
there is no intrinsic immorality or sinfulness in plurality of wives.” 

It is amusing to read the familiar manner in which our author 
speaks of ‘'the Essencs” as though they were gentlemen living 
in the next street, whom ho had known intimately from his child- 
hood. There is very little known about the Essenes. and how that 
little is “reflected visibly in the teachings of Jesus 1 am at a 
loss to discover. Tlie Essenes were a sect, whose fundamental tenet 
was borrowed from Persian Dualism ; they held the flesh to bo the 
seat of all evil, utterly prohibited marriage and lived iu the ha- 
bitual practioi'. of asceticism ; the only part of the Old Testaynent 
Hcriplures whicli they acknowledged was the Pentateuch, they 
never crossed the threshold of the Temple or took part in its 
services, or manifested any interest in the destinies of their coun- ’ 
try. Christ so far from being an ascetic was continually taunteil 
with the reproach that be was not one, but on the contrary “a 
gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and 
sinners”; so far from prohibiting marriage he honoured it with 
His presence; He caused little children to he brought to Him, 
saying that “ of such were the Kingdom of Heaven a marriage 
feast is one of His favourite images, as typifing the purest human 
happiness, under which to represent the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
and He declared emphatically that marriage was a divine ordinance 
and that “ for this cau.so a man should leave father and mother 
and cleave unto his wife, and they twain should be one flesh.'* 
In those v/ords He laid dow'o the animating soul, the essential idea 
of Christian marriage ; and if the Syed knows of any Christian 
‘Divine whoever thought or said that polygamy was not sinful and 
immoral in a follower of Christ, I should be glad to hear his name. 
Of course this, like every other precept of Christ, has been trans- 
gressed by Christians times out of numlier, but it bad at least ^bi.s 
effect. Pol^^gamy has never become a legalised institution in Europe. 
This, however, is foreigu to our imuiediate purpose. We will pass on 
,, to what our author has to say on the laws of marriagen the Koran 

Among 'Muhammad’s own people, the Arabs, unlimited polygamy . pre- 
vailed, pnor to the promulgation of Islam. A man might marry as many 
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wires as he could ihaiiifain, and repudiate tbezo at will. A widow was con* 

sidered as a sort of intoyral part of the liciitago of her huabaud 

As 4 he legislator of hit* own iiatiou-^the benefactor of the human 

race at lar^, it was Mohammad's missiou to provide efficient remedies for 
all these accuniulated evils, fly liniitiiig tl» maximum number of contem- 
poraneous marriages^ by giving rights and privtdigv.i to iho wives as against 
their husbands ; by ra:tking alv'oluto equity towards all obligatory ou the 
man ; by guaiding against their being thrown helpless on tne W(»rld at the 
wilful caprice of a Tioent ions individual, Muhammad struck at the root of 
the evil. 

I'Ut it La tbo negative part of the law which show's the profmiud dcptli 
underlying it. The proviso we i-efer to is not only qualitative in iU clmrac* 
ter, but serves, in fact, to nullify tlie pemnsaive clause. Constnu-d plainly, 
it means — no man shnll have more than one wife, if be cannot deal ju.stly 

and equally with all ... The conditional clause addod 

to the periui'afti VO part Iveiiig essentially obligatory in its nature, noucom^ 
pliauco with its requibiits hiys the individual open to the cliarge of cou- 
traveuing the laws of Islam. And ho‘ico in every way the law itself may 
be cuiJbidered os prohUdtive of a plurality ol wi\es.'' 

Those remarks remind me of the rapid multiplu;alion of Fal- 
fitaff’s men ill buckram, -It was only tho penetrating oye of one 
who liad discerned '' the influence of the Esseucs reflected visibly 
in the touchings of Jesus which could have discovered tlicse ricu 
store H of* liiddtm wiMlom in the crude and simple laws laid down 
by Muhaiumailon marriage and divorce. Except in thoir after 
consequences,*— in the dismal fact that they scaled through all 
the regions of bslam the degradation of woman, and to this 
(lay mak (3 ('f her wherever the Koran is hold to bo tho w'ord of 
God, a soulless toy for tyrants’ lust/ these laws would be im- 
Avorthy of ('Xainination. They do not exhibit, ainl indeed it was im- 
possible tlif-y should, a glimmer of insight into the refining elevaU 
ijig and spirilualisiug power of an equal love between man and 
woman. Tlie woman throughout is treated as a passive agent, 
w ho had, of cour.se, no voice in tho disposal of herself, but who 
b(iing a .S' nsitivc creature — if you prick iicr, she would blecil — 
Muhamniad a'lviscs a certain degree of consideration for tins un- 
fortunate peculiarity ; hut the laws themselves arc neither hotter 
nor woise tijau might bo expected from an Arab cliief of that 
day, who pciooiveU tho ill-ctmscquonces of unlimited polygamy, 
but never thought of tho relations betwoon tlie se.xes as an v tiling 
but a felicitous arrangement for incieasiug tbo pleasures of nieij. 
The principal provision is contained in tlie following passage 
If ye fear to bo unjust unto orphans, fear also to bo unjuKt unto 
ypur wives. Marry only two, three, or four. But if ye fear that 
ye cannot act equitably towards so many, marry .0110 only or the 
slaves which ve shall nave acquired.'* The meaning of this Ia.st 
provision is that slaves being an inferior order of animal could 
l>e maintained on a less expensive ^cale than a free woman, ancif 
therefore witat w'ould sutfice for only one free woman would serve 
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to keep three or four slaves* The word ** equitably ’’ refers 
merely to the establishment — what we should call “pin money 
—granted to each wife. The wife who was convicted cf infidelity ’ 
on the testimony of four witnesses was to be kept in solitary 
confinement until she died, or to quote the language of theforati, 
imprisoned in separate apartments until death released her or 
God affordeth her a way to escape.*’ The duty of beating a 
refractory wife was expressly enjoined. ** Those, whose perverse- 
ness ye shall be apprehensive of, rebuke ; and remove them into 
separate apartments and strike them.” The right of divorce rest- 
ed with the man, and was simple and absolute ; no restrictions 
whatever are laid down to limit this power ; from all that appears 
to the contrary in the Koran^ a man might, at any moment, with 
or without pretext, turn his wife out of house and home. The 
following is the rule on the subject,—- Ye may divorce your 
wives twice ; and then either retain them with humanity or 

dismiss them with kindness But if the husband 

divorce her a third, she shall not be lawful for him again, until she 
marry another husband.” Wives on the other hand have no rights 
whatever against their husbands. These latter are, it is true, 
exhorted to treat them ** equitably,” but if they decline to do so, 
the wife has no law to appeal to which might afford her protec- 
tion. The Koran does not contemplate the possibility of a right 
of divorce existing in her ; and the only provision which secures 
her something is the following If he be desirous to exchange 
a wife for another wife, and ye have already given one of them a 
talent, take not away anything therefrom,” and in another place 
it is stated that it is incumbent upon a true believer to furnish 
a resonablc provision for a divorced wife. When it is remembered 
that these two, three or four wives might be supplemented ad libi- 
tum with slaves \ that a Moslem might compel a slave even 
though already married to cohabit witli him ; that it is expressly 
stated in the Koran that God will be gracious and merciful to such 
slaves as are prostituted for the gratification of the Faithful,* it 
will be apparent to every one that to speak of Muhammad as 
having dealt a blow at the very root of polygamy is to talk 
nonsense. 

This, however, is not the principal point. The power for 
mischief inherent in these laws grew, not out of the actual laws, 
but from the manner of their promulgation. If Muhammad had 
merely claimed for himself the position of an ordinary^ ruler ahd 
lawgiver, knowing that it was out of his power to abolish poly- 

^ And compel not your maid ser- verily Qod will be gracious and merci’ 
vauta to prostitute thomselvee if they ful unto iuek women after their com- 
be willing to hve ohaDtely pulsion. — Sura xxiv. 

. , . but whoever shall compel them, 
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gamy altogether,' but seeking to the utmost of hU ability to res* 
train it Wjthin narrow limits, be would doubtless have been a 
great benefactor to niankind*-*only in such a case, Ids laws 
would have carried no weight beyowd the cities of Medina and 
Mecca. But the position he actually assumed was radically 
different. He was the Prophet of God ; the Koran was the word of 
God — the direct utterance of the most High. Again and again 
in the chapter that contains these laws and regulations he seeks 
to drive them home to the minds of his bearers by the expression 
This is the ordinance of God ;** or This is ordained you from 
God," and declares that those who believe not on Muhammad 
fure '* the men whom God hath cur-'^ed " They will, be says, be 
*' surely cast to be broiled in hell fire; so often os their skins 
shall be well burned, we will give them other skins in exchange 
that they may taste the sharper torment ; for God is mighty and 
wise." Herein lies the vast difference between the Cliristian Biblo 
and the Muliammadan Koran ; the one is the history of a Rovcla* 
lion ; the other is the Revelation it.self. The one may bo handled 
in a critical spirit without robbing it of its aulhority, because it 
is only the testimony of men recording that which ihoy had 
seen, and their hands had handled of the Word of Life ; but the 
Koran was declared by Muhammad to lie and received by his follow* 

. era as the very word, the spoken thought of Uod, Apart from It 
there was no revelation. These laws about marriage and divorce 
were not the words of a legislator liable to err, incapable of seeing 
the complications that would arise in the coming years ; they wore 
the words of God before whom the Past, Present, and Future lay 
like an open book. They contained the divine idea of the rela- 
tions which ought to exist between the sexes ; and they havo 
always been acted upon as such. Hence, the degradation of 
women in Muhammadan lands and their enforced seclusion ; and 
hence, also the abominable license of female slavery. In regarding 
women as exclusively created to foster tlie delights of the other 
sex, the Muhammadan world has done no more than act up to the 
commands of the Prophet and the Koran. But worse remains 
behind. The Prophet, as is well known, could not limit himself 
to the four wives, which number he had declared to be ordained 
by God. He had nine. Of course our author in Ibis as in all ebef, 
can see nothing in Muhammad or his actions that is not entirely 
admirable, and is as usual very wrath with '' Christian writers " who 
fffil to see the excellence of these precedents. These unfortunates 
are^ it seems, in this matter under the possession of another spirit, 
not “ Christian verity ** but “ Christian charity,” which means ” the 
heaping of vituperation on all the benefactors of humanity unlesst 
of .tueir creed ” ** A dispassionate examination of facts, a thorough 
analysis of motives from the stand point of humanity ” will, however, 
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put this luatter in the right light, and cover these calumniators 
with confusion. This dispassionate examination results how- 
ever in a simple statement that the Prophet married sjome of bis 
wives front political motives, and others in order to provide them 
with a home. It does not seem to occur to Syed Ameer Ali that 
such a justification as this is laughably insufficient. If the 
Prophet had been simply actuated by a charitable desire to support 
certain indigent women, he might surely have done so without 
marrying them ; while to transgress a divine ordinance for political 
advantages is conduct not very laudable in a Prophet of Ood and 
an exemplar for all humanity. It is, however, idle to discuss these 
points. It is sufficient to know that Muhammad never attempted 
to account for his marriages by either the one reason or the other. 
He boldly said that Qod had given him a dispensation ; that the 
laws which applied to other men did not apply to him : that what 
was a sin in them was innocent in him. His words are explicit 
and unmistakable. 

“ 0 Prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto whom thou 
hast given their dower, and also the slaves that thy right hand 
possessetb, of the booty which Qod hath granted thee ; and tho 
daughters of thy uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts, both on 
thy father's side and on thy mother’s side, who have fled with 
thee from Mecca, and any other believing woman, if she give 
herself unto the Prophet, in case the Prophet desiretli to take 
her to wife. This is a peculiar privilege granted unto thee, above 

the rest of the true believers . Thou mayest post' 

pone the turn of such of thy wives as thou shalt please in being 
called to thy bed ; and thou mayest take unto thee her whom 
thou shalt please, and her whom thou shalt desire of those whom 
thou shalt have before rejected ; and it shall be no crime in thee.” 

I do not know in what way Syed Ameer Ali would explain 
away a passage like this, but certain it is that this and others like 
it which are to be found in the Koran had a terrible and most 
disastrous influence on the destinies of Islam. The Koran^ as 1 
have so frequently insisted upon, was held by the orthodox world 
of Islam, to be the very word of God, eternal and uncreated, re- 
siding as some of them would have said, in the very essence of the 
Deity. This gave to every precept in it au equally obligatory 
force ; it. placed on one and the same level the duties of the cere- 
monial laws, and tho fulfilrnent of the decrees of the conscience. 
Out of this conviction arose that conception of the Deity, whigh 
throughout Islam has succeeded in well-nigh extinguishing every 
other — that which regards Him simply as a Fate whose moral 
laws are as purely arbitrary as his ceremonial. And in such 
passages as this from the Koran^ in such acts as the massacre of 
the Bant Kuraisha, and the murders perpetrated ‘ at Medina, the 
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true l)elieveT foiind tlie evideoee and the sanction for hia belief. 
Jf that was right in Mubaminad which was wrong in other men, 
it was cle%r that the moial laws which cramped and fettered men 
at eveiy turn could not be an expression of the character, a matii* 
festation of the essence of Uim who made the world. He must 
l>e at>ove them and independent of them ; and good and bad, Im)- 
liever and unbeliever were, sO to speak, the results of a malicious 
capiicti — arbitrar} deductions from the sum of human enjoyment. 

“ Wlmmcver,’* says the Prophet, “ God shall please to direcr, ho will 
open his breast to receive the faith of Islam ; but whomsoever He 
shall ]>]ease to lead into error, he will render Ids breast straight and 
nmrow as though he were climbing up to heaven. Thus doth Qod 
inflict a tenible punishment on those who believe not"" 

SSyed Ameer Alt has other chapters which, i>ui for want of space, 

I «ilioa1<l have been glad to examine. From theso I learn 
with conaiderable surprise, that the Koran abolished shivery, that 
i.slain has never been aggressive, that the Mulmminadan is remark- 
able fc»r being the best man in the world, and that every conceiv- 
able ble.'^sirg hns flowed into Europe from Muhauiinadan channels. 
The reasoning by which all this is supported is truly womlorfiih 
Tltey do not, however, directly concern the character of Muham- 
mad, and are therefore foreign to my immediate purpose. But 
enough I think has been said to show why Muhammad cannot 
he accepted by the West as even a particularly high type of 
humanity. The faith in Christ as the Son of Qod, some people 
hold to be waning ; but none will deny that belief in bis humanity 
is on tho increase. There was never a period in Christendom 
when the moral beautv of the character depicted in tho four Qos- 
pul.s commanded a deeper or more affectionate reverence. But 
imagine how the light would fade away from the lineaments of 
Jesus of Nazareth, if we knew on authority that could not be 
doubted that Ue had ordered His Disciples to fall upon Judas 
uLid murder him as a manifest traitor ; that he had stood calmly 
bv, an approving spectator, while two or three hundred Pharisees 
had hteu butchered in cold blood by his followers, and their wives 
and children reduced to slavery ; that while enforcing in His teach- 
ing the utmost purity even of thought, Uo had claimed foi Himself, 
on the authority of a divine dispensation, iinlimited license in adt. 
Who in such a ease would accept either Him or llis teaching as the 
example of a godly life ? Even Ameer Ali must,! should 
t4iin, confess that no one would. J have no wish to ** vituperate the 
benefactors of humanity ^ in the name of ** Christian charity,** 
Blit facts are stubborn things ; 1 have instanced only a few 
of those which leave an indelible slain on the fair fame and moral 
grandeur of tho founder of Islam. 

The Btxais of Religioue FaUh,i^PMmg now from the con- 
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sideration of Muhammad’s character^ and accepting, for the sake 
of argument, that Syed Ameer Ah’s conception of him is the true 
one, that he was really “one entire and perfect chrysolite,” the* 
noblest, m^andest and purest man that “ ever lived in the tide 
of time8,’^and that the Koran is a work instinct throughout with 
wisdom and moral insight, — would even a general acknowledge 
ment of these asseruons constitute a sufficient basis for 
an enduring and progressive religious faith ? We think not ; 
and here it is that the Syed’s reasoning so completely breaks 
down. His own faith in Muhammad and the Koran is, we suspect, 
of a much more orthodox and thorough going character than appears 
in the present work. This “ ciitical examination ” is a concession 
to the spirit of modern rationalism ; an attempt to show that Islam 
also can endure and survive the most searching attacks of the 
(so called) “ higher criticism.** But in his eagerness to show this, 
the Syed has forgotten to inquire what is the only possible basis 
of a religious faith, and whether Islam handled in the free spirit 
he recommends, does not become a system of no greater authoiity 
than the philosophy of Herbert Spencer, Auguste Comte, or any 
other speculative teacher. What is Religious Faith ? It is preemi- 
nently a feeling which is kindled by and attaches itself to certain 
conceptions of the Deity, which it believes God Himself to have 
communicated to men. It starts from the divine ground ; the 
moment it can be shown that what Faith has believed to be a reve- 
lation of Qod, was in fact nothing but the guesses at truth of a 
human intellect working according to the ordinary laws of thought, 
religious faith peiishes. Belief then becomes a purely intellectual 
matter, based exclusively upon the reason, not as in the case of reli- 
giou oil the whole inner-man, intellectual, imaginative, and emo- 
tional, History establishes this. There is no religion that has greatly 
moved the world, which has not claimed the allegiance of mankind 
on this ground, that it had come down from God. Certainly Islam 
did. The Prophet, by the repeated and express declarations of the 
Koran was regarded as the special favourite of heaven. “ Verily ” 
says Muhammad, “ God and his angels invoke blessings upon the 
Prophet.** And again, “ Verily they that trouble God and His 
Apostle, God hath cursed them in this world, and in that which is 
to come : He hath prepared for them an ignominious punishment.” 
The Koran was declared to be the thoughts and decrees of Qod, com- 
miinicate<l to Muhammad by the angel Gabriel. These revelations 
extended over a period of three and twenty years. “ The Koran** 
we are told, “ could not have been composed by any except Qod. . . . 
there is no doubt thereof ; sent down from the Lord of all crea- 
tures.** And in another place — ** It is He who hath sent down 
nnto you the book of the Koran distinguishing between 'good 
and evil and they to whom we gave the scripture know that i(, 
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is seat down from tlio Lord with tnilh. Bo not thoivfore one of 
•those who JJdouht thereof/" And this awful character attaches not 
merely to the moral evhortatious of 1)14^ iifo/an, but tow every part 
of it. It is tliroughout the pure and absolute expression of the 
Divino Will. Here is indisputably a linn foundation for a 
religions faith of a kijid. It silences argument and criticism. Of 
what avail is it. to bring the reason to bear upon the enactments 
aljont marriage and divorce or to point out that women are (hereby 
condemned to perpetual ch?gradatiou ? The Lord of tluj whole earth 
has declared tliat such are the correct relations helween tlu3 so.xos, 
with the alternative, if you do not like them, of being “broiled in 
hell lire/* Of what use is it to complain that tlio corciaonics of the 
Pilgrimage arc meaningless and absurd, or tliat the reverence paid 
to the black stone is a disgraceful concession to the oid idolatry 
of Arabia ; there is the old answer. “ God has ordained it thus 
and not otherwise ; if yon perfer not to believe in the saving elhcacy 
nf these ceremonies, the other alternative is open to yon, — yon can 
ho broiled in hell fire?’^ But, on the other hand, the Faithful 
would add, why think about the matter at all ? Why trouble your 
head with things that «aro too high for you. Believe in Ood and 
ni.s Prophet, and perform whatsoever they command you, and yoti 
.become forthwith an heir of paradise, wherein are “agreeable 
and beauteous damsels, having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view."* A faitli of this kind cannot conduct men 
very far in the path of progress. It binds the whole of human 
life under tin* yoke of an iron necessity, and the present slate of 
Islam is a convincing proof of its enervating and corrupting power. 
But to tho.se who accept it, it .speaks with a voice of authority ; 
it is a rovolatioii of Ood communicated by God to men. Precisely 
tl»e same kind of reasoning has always been applied to the Prophet 
himself. An orthodox Muhammadan would never think of weigh- 
ing him and his acts in the nice scales of a scrupulous conscience. 
He would think it impious to do so ; whatever tlio Prophet did, 
becomes riglit fpso facto, whether it bo the murder of a Medina 
Jew, or a scandalous intrigue with a Coptic slave girl, or the 
butchery in cold blood of a Jewish tribe. And if wo grant his 
premisses, his conclusions are undoubtedly right. If God and liia 
angels invoke blessings on the Prophet, what i.s man that he should 
presume to sit in jiidgrnent upon the actions of such an exalted 
beitg? But Muhammadanism bandied as Syed Ameer Ali would 
have us treat it, vanishes away like morning mist until nothing re«« 
mains. The pilgrimage to Mecca, the five daily prayers, the laws 
al)out slavery, marriage and divorce, so soon as they cease to be re* • 
garded as divine ordinances, lose all their binding force. The wild 
Jewish legends and old Arabic traditions which so plentifully en- 
cumber the pages of the Koran, and make it such weary reading to 

• I N 
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tin* VVehterii iiiiikI, would have to Iw) carefully excised as, in the 
West at least, their reteiilioii would ccrlainly give occajou for the* 
inoverciit W blaspheme, 'i'lio revelations accorded to Muhammad 
n garding Aycslui, and ilio Coptic slave and his other wives, would 
also have to go. And in truth it is difficult to say wliat could 
h(^ safely preserved, except the addresses setting forth the unity 
and majesty of Ood. but how changed would even these be, if 
men wore asked to receive them, not as a voice proceeding out 
of the (‘louds and darkness that shroud tlie splendonr of Ood, hut 
merely as the spoculativ*; opiniems of «u untutored Arab poot. 
“A iiu*ri* Opinion’* the ivom/i ttdls ih, ^‘nttalrieth not unto any 
truib.*’ When tlnreforo Sy»d Ameer Ali speaks of “the grainl 
destiny which tlie religinn of M>diaiiimad lias yet to fulfil in the 
woild” — which wo suppose lueaiis the conversion of the West — 
we wish he bad liocn somewhat more explicit. The only con- 
ceivable reason for w Inch the West would become Muh.'unmadan, 
would be that Islam was a Uevelation froni Cod. Is the Kov^ixi then 
the word of Goil ; ami if so, where is the proof of it? If on tlie 
other hand it bo iM»t Ibo word of Oml in tbc orthodox sense (and 
the Syed s|)caks of it throughout as the composition of Muhammad), 
it lacks the one element of porsuasioii which alone could have tho 
power to convert a Cliri>ti;m into a Muhammadan. It docs not 
and cannot speak witli amhoiity. And this remark brings me to 
what is more immodiutely the suhjoct of my essay — CilitlSTKN- 
l>OM and Isi.AM. Syetl Aim er Ali lias of course a good deal to 
say on tliis point, ami it is nceclless to add, tliat under his liandling, 
both Clin.-st ami (''lirislianiiy come out very small indeed. All tho 
little good that there is in the. world has, acconling to him, flowed 
from Islam, and by far tho huger part of the evil from 
Christianity. The greatest calamity it appears that ever happen- 
ed to EuroiH) was tho tonible dvfoat of the Arabs at the battlo 
of Tours, ami tho repulse of the Muhammadans when tltcy besieg- 
ed Consianlinoplt! for tlie fir.st time. Hud llie.se events turned 
out otliorwiso, Europe would have become Muhammadan, arts and 
literature would have l)Con accoleratod seven hum! rod years, ami 
there would have been no religious wars, or religious pei'secutious. 
‘Spain iu particular w’ould “not have become tho^ intcllccuial desert 
it now is, bereft of the gloiies of centuries and “ the reformatiou 
of the Christian Clmrcli \'t>uld have been accomplished centuries 
earlier.” “Islam,** it app'^ars, “ intn>iluco<l into the modern 
world civilisaCton, philosophy, the arts aifd tho sciences : every 
thing that cuuohms the heart and elevates the mind.*^ From 
• all which it \k also plainly apparent that the Syed cun, when it 
pleases him, witto very pure amt pt^rfect nonsense. Christ he 
cousidorH iVi tar infori*)!* to Muhammad both in the purity and 
grandeur of his life and teachings, and in the work Ho has accoin- 
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plishcd. But proci:icly as ho has totally inisconcoivetl the 
spring and giotive power from whence tho religion of Muhammad 
drew its terrible aggrossivo fmeo ; and also when that forco was 
spent, the nervolo$s, uupvogicssivo apathy under which tho regions 
of Islam arc at this moment every where rotting into utter bar- 
barism ; so also has ho failed to umlerstand what Christianity is. 
lie talks of Christ throngliotU as the Prophet nf Nazareth ; this, 
of course, is only natural ; but ho scorns to havo no perception 
that had Christian.^ deemod him to l>o only such, there \vt*uld havo 
Ikjcii no Chiistoudom, Mon and women did not .submit to tlic 
axG ami tlio slaku fur a Jewish prophet, but for an incarnate Cod 
who had ovoicome death a!id hiought light and irntnortality into 
tho world. Religious faitit, itt this ns in all other instances, was 
awakened ami sustaimMl by a revelation (real or supposed, 
it matters not) direct fVo)n Cb»d ami made by Cod. When men speak 
of the belief in Christianity as being on tho wane, they mean that 
men arc hoginning to rei^aitl Chiist simply as a prophet 01 teacher, 
and m)t .as a divine bomg who, in revealing the secrets bcyoml 
the grave, spoke of tiiat which Ila knew from personal ex- 
perience, 

A rational, enduring ami progiesvsive religious faith must possess 
belli an objective and .siiljcc(i\e foumiation. Snbjcctivndy it nurt. 
meet and respuml lo tho spiritual needs and aspuatiuns of hu- 
manity ; oljoctively it mn.si bo laid un a liini basis uf histurioal fact. 
All religions, C‘\ce[»t imc, have l»roken down on eitlior tht' one siin* 
or the other ; ami most c<;iiimon!y on both. It is uatmal that t n 
thusiastic Muliammadans, like Sye<| Amour Ali, shonNi ^pialc uf 
Islam as still having a gii*at de.stiny to fulfil ; rnnl it is pus.Mbh* 
tliat at some remote <lay, the decaying bnriy of fsl.im may shake 
its limbs together under sonic fierce impulse of euthusiasm, ami 
hurling them cn massa on Europe, seek to recover, at tlio swonl s 
point, the burning zeal ami invincible force of its prime. Writers 
like Mr. Palgravo and others declare that the old lire i.s gradually 
awakening within tiie soul of Miihammadanisin, and that ChiHbui- 
dom may again have to repeat, in veritahle earnest, the prayer to 
he delivered from “Jews, Tuiks, infidels ami hereticH." Wc uttcu* 
ly disbelieve those gloomy [*n»giiostic;itioiis ; but this at any rate 
is not the grand destiny ** which Syed Ameer Ali foiesuos in the 
future. Islam in his evvs is to l>ccoine a grand ivgeucrating 
Fewer, which is to embrace tho Western woilil, not l(h.i than iho 
East within tho range pf ils iidlueiice, it is <li 4 ]icuU to believe 
that even a devout Muhammadan, who has i>eeu in EMro{H\ should 
cherish with any degree of conviction so chimerical a dream as 
There is about as much chance of i)m old Pagan mythology b<*iiig 
restore^!, and of sacrifices being offered up to A|[K>IIo and Minerva. 
The fptcsiion would never get so far as to be debated. The .sink- 
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\u<^ ilowo of llic West into a condition of utter scepticism and 
fe!ii!;ious indifference is just conceivable; tlie sub^itutiou of* 
MuhainmaJ for Chiist is pj^jipably ridiculous. Tlie claims of only 
one faith, as a revelation from God, are yet held as matter 
worthy of ilehato, and that faith is Christianity. Tliat the faith 
in Christ will eventually t‘inerge from its present fiery trials more 
<lo(;|»]y rooted in the hearts and consciences of men, is my firm 
roiiviction. The present questioning and debating, which seems 
to many to be cutting out the very heart of it, are, in my opinion, 
only cutting away certain excrescences and outer coverings, which 
liavc liindered it.s full beauty and significance from appearing to 
the world. They arc driving the Defenders of the Faith to seek 
for a foundation laid, so to speak, deep in the nature and life of 
man, wliich must therefore be us enduring as humanity iU 
self. Unproveablo assertions about miiacles, inspiration, the 
authority of the church, and the like— assertions about which it is 
ini possible to argue except in a circle — are becoming less and less 
frc(iucnt every day. Cbiist Cbtablislied his divinity hy performing 
miracles. Yes, but how do you know that ho did actually perforin 
these miracles ? Kecauso the liihle says so. Yes, but how <l(> you 
know that the: Jiible speaks truth in this matter? Because it 
is a divinely inspired book and therefore infallible. Yes, but bow 
do you know it is divinely ins|)ired ? To this there is no response, 
except because the Bible is true, or because the Clmrch says so, 
whicli only removes the ditliculty a step further back. For if we 
ask whence the Church derived this authority, wc mu.it bo told 
trom Christ, and tlien the old weary rouml of (|ucstion and answer 
must he trod again until we are brought round to our first starting 
point. Modern criticism has then clone us the service to mako 
this singular method of proving a po.sition increasingly impo.s- 
siblo. It. has compelled the thoughtful Christian to seek foi 
some more mtional ground of fiiith than the arijumcntiim in 
circnlo. And it is not difiicuU to find. 

The idea of a special Kevclation accorded to the Jewish people 
is distasteful to Modern Thought (misled it must be admitted by 
oitbodox Theology), becau.>Q it seems to .involve a perpetual 
Iniraclo. Modern Thought sees clearly enough that the Jews, their 
fiCaders, Kings and Propliets, were men of like passions with 
ourstdves, li.able to the same errors, subject to the same infirini- 
tios, and they ask wliat reason, u there to suppose that these Psalms 
and Prophecies of theirs produced hy miinculoua process 
peculiar to thomse;vcs. llieyare quite right as Christendom Is 
• beginniug to diM vvr. There was nothing mil aculous in tlio pro- 
duel'iou ot the"^ Jewish writings — not miraculous/' that i.s in the 

modern scieuulic application of the term — no breach or infraction 
ol the Older ui Nutuie, A-ssuming tliat there is a God, He must 
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govero the woikl citlior iu this way or in that or some other. 
Assuming^hat lie had clotermined to n>alvo knowu to men the 
niftlioil of Uis moral goveniineiit, and beloetcd as IHs agents for 
this purpose a particular people, aud opened tlteir miuds to ro-* 
ceivc this knowledge, tiiere would be no broaoh in the laws of 
nature— nothing in anyway moic miraculous in the Jews possess- 
ing this particular knowledge, than in any man or nation posm*ss- 
ing any gifts or powers whatsoever which are not possessed 
iHlually by the whole human race. The (piestion resolves itself 
into one of simple historical fact. Did the Jew possess this kitow- 
ledgo or did lie not ? We can sec at a glance that the present 
advanced state of the Western world is not due to Jewish influen- 
eos alone. The education of a world is a work inaiiy-si<led ; aud 
t litre are vast regions of lunnan activity winch never came within 
the cognizance of the Jew. Man wotild ho iidiuitely poorer tlian 
he is, if the gifts of philosophy, Poetry, and Art had not Ik'ou 
lavished upon the Greek, or if the capaciiy for govi rnmeiit, and 
the sense of the majealy of Law had hecn withhold from tho 
Iluinnn. They all W'erc divine gifts which have helped powerfully 
to “ build up the being that wo are/' Jiut it is manifest, from 
their whole history, that neither Greek nor liOinaii ever attained to 
a living and lasting conviction of a One God ruling llic earth in 
righteouMies.s, or as Air. Arnold would pivfer to put it of “an 
(M)during Power, not ourselves, that makes for righbousnoss/' 
Tlie utter curruption that overtook ihcir schemes ot life is duo 
to tho lack of this conviction ; and not only so, but wherever and 
at whatever time we examine tlic story of men, we tind that 
nations have decayed aud fallen back into barbariKin just as they 
have ceased to believe in an “ enduring power not ihemsclvcs, 
that makes for righteousness.” 

This essential element then, in the growth of humanity, has been 
supplied by the Jew ; imsomuch that could wo Kcvor from the 
structure of Alodern Thought all that it has derived from Jewish 
sources, the very belief in this ‘‘enduring power” would porisli 
from among ns. Tlii.s is both illustrated and confinned hy the 
remarkable fact that where the literature of tho Jews has not 
penetrated, tlm as a practical guhle to conduct, never has 

existed and does not do so at the present time. It is manifest, 
moreover, that the expeiiences of life do not .suggest it as a matter 
of course ; otherwise it would have l>ecn the common heritage of 
Assyrian, Chaldeean, Greek, and Roman. Wlienco, then, had the 
Jew this knowledge which none of the nations of antiquity pos- 
sessed — to tlic clear and perfect appreberiMoii of which tho Jew 
hin].self could never attain — ami yet to forget which has l>een, as 
all history shews, the death kiicii of empires and domintorn, 
the sure aud certain precursor of utter decay^ Is there any 
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answer possible, any answer conceivable except that the Jew was 
taught it by God ? The SBstheticism of the Greek, the practical 
ability of the Roman, the mora insight of the Jew, £re all His 
gifts ; but the last involves £f necessity a clearer and more direct 
perception of the mind of the Giver. The first two are as though 
we should guess at a man^s character through the medium of 
his works ; the last as though we should know his character 
by direct contact with the man himself. In what way could 
it be expressed better or more truly than as a Revelation or Disco- 
very of God ? And so also with regard to the Incarnation. There 
is nothing miraculous, no infraction of the Order of Nature, in the 
statement that the Word of God took flesh and dwelt among men. 
Spring and Summer, Autumn and Winter were not thereby dis- 
arranged ; all things in heaven and earth went on as they had done 
from the beginning ; only God who had been partially manifested 
again and again in all the good and great men who had ever lived, 
revealed Himself fully in the form of a man. The Word of God 
who had been the light of every man who had come into the world 
was then made known iii the fullness of His perfection. The point 
at issue is not a question as to the possibility of the miraculous, 
but one of simple historical fact. Can Christianity be accounted 
for in any other way ? For if the New Testament History be true, 
the Incarnation, so far from being an infraction, must be a part of 
the Universal Order. Here, then, is that which modern criticism 
has effected for the faith in Christ. Hitherto we have been expected 
to swallow it, so to speak, in a tump and undigested, in virtue of 
a number of miraculous sanctions — miracles, inspiration, Church 
authority — which were supposed to act as a fence putting it quite 
out of the reach of irreverent criticism. But now, at length, it has 
been discovered that the fences derive all their strength from that 
which they are supposed to defend. They may be true, if Chris- 
tianity be true ; but they cannot be assumed to be true, and then 
used as arguments to prove the truth of Christianity. The very 
foundations of the Faith are now being assailed, and this I say is an 
advantage, because in no other way could the indestructibility of 
those foundations be adequately made known. The discussion has 
passed into the arena of facts. What has Chrisf done for mankind ? 
Can generation after generation be led into an ever higher life, 
and fuller development, while their mental food from childhood 
is a gross and palpable falsehood 7 Do we find this progress in 
lands where Christianity has not been known 7 Does such progress 
generally accompany truth or falsehood 7 Such questions as these 
.every one will perceive, cannot be pushed aside offhand by au 
a priori assertion that miracles are impossible and therefore 
Christianity must be a delusion. 

The next great change that is being gradually effected by Modem 
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Thought is a right estimatinn of the evidonltal value of the miracu- 
lous. XJatS within the last forty years, miracles constituted the very 
cornerstone of the Christian Faith, with two almost equally disas- 
trous results. If from any cause whatsoever any ouo becaino convinc- 
ed that miracles were iinpossiblo, the whole fabric of Christianity, 
so far as he was concerned, came down with a run. During tho 
eighteenth century this kind of scepticism abounded, and it could 
not well have been otherwise. Miracles proving Christianity, it was 
impossible that Christianity should render miracles authentic ; tho 
evidence of their possibility must be sought for elsewhere ; and 
especially by an examination of the regular order of Naliiro. Now 
the recognised definition of a miracle was a break in tho order of 
Nature ; of course therefore such an examination pur sc could conduct 
to no other result than to an utter dabelief in the miraculous, and this 
feeling, we see, manifested in the Deismof thatiday. But cvoii to ^h®so 
who experienced no difficulty in accepting the miracles of tho Biblo 
as historical facts, the undue prominence given to thorn had tho 

Art A .1 ....j. narrAnt.irkn.ct fnn moral uClLlltV 



hesitation, without an inquiry whether did not oidrago all 
the moral instincU of man. What matter if they ^ Jj'j 
manifested His omnipotence by a variety of wonderful and 
Lmendous achievements, and the 

to ar<»ue and criticise, but to hear and obey. But Modern 1 bought 
has wrought here a groat and most beneficial change. It has driven 
Theolo<»y°to see that men cannot be policcdandbullied into Ohm- 

th“ htto-y of ClSstendom under this new light, the niir^ulous 
nnee oMses iuto that subofdinato position befitting it. Wo 
j a snecial Revelation of Qoil having been granted 

hStablSved by the fact that they Mtually did poss- 
, . . . , Thp Jewish Psalmists and ProphetSi and in a 

ess this intuition. The inspired and bound together 

less degree ®“2in<» consciousness af God in a wholly unique 
by this awful and abiamo respects they were marfo 

aid exceptional manner But ^ 

of precisely to the same intellectual 

same errors and n„t as pure legend, the entire 

delusions, ^ the histories of §ie Old Testament ; the 

miraculous elem^t /mm would term it) which is 

-God-conMiousn^ (as “ ^ true and significanf 

the guaranteed to us by the actiud 

as ever. For this iwt 1 ^ ^ j prophesies whence it speaks forth 
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whereby the Jews believed themselves to have attaiued that 
knowledge — a point on which they might easily h^ve been mis- 
taken. Pu^ an analogous ca^e. A man has come to the Knowledge 
of a certain fact, which he can state clearly and accurately, 
and which is capable of being verified ; but when pressed to give 
an account of the process whereby he grasped this fact, he gives 
one which is manifestly vague and erroneous. Docs this invalidate 
the fact? Assuredly not, for that as we have said is capable of 
being verified independently. It only shows that the man does 
know the one thing, but docs not know the other. The moment 
a man apprehends this distinction and all the consequences that 
flow from it, the miraculous portions of the Old Testament become 
so many statements of fact asserted by old historians, the examina- 
tion of which ho is ready to undertake in the same dispassionate 
frame of mind as of similar statements in Herodotus. But what 
then is the attitude of mind which a thoughtful man should 
assume regarding the miracles of the ’Old Testament? Are 
tliey facts, or are they only myths ? The question is one 
which cannot be answered offhand ; which will bo answered iu 
different ways by different people. I will try to explain my own 
position. 

The consciousness in the Jew that God was about his path, 
and about his bed, and spying out all his ways, had the in- 
evitable result of making him eithe*' apprehend — or imagine that 
ho did so — the direct interposition of the Almighty in everything 
that befel him. It is plain that a habit of mind like this, in a rude 
untutored age that had never learned to interrogate Nature, was the 
exact soil on which a crop of miracles would be sown and fructify 
in almost unlimited abundance. Legends would grow up plentifully 
and be easily accepted which told of any striking illustration of God’s 
especial favour for his chosen people ; and there are many stories re- 
corded in the Old Testament which, to my thinking, manifestly bear 
this legendary character. The passage of the Israelites into Canaan, 
dry shod over the Jordan ; the fall of the walls of Jericho ; the 
miraculous feats recorded of the prophet Elisha, seem to me to 
stories of this kind. The staying of the sun and moon was, I 
fabey, originally intended as nothing but a poetical fancy ; it was 
converted into concrete fact in the transfer from the Book of Jas- 
her to that of Joshua. But there are other stories in the Old 
Testament which are records of facts that actually happened, and 
only interpreted in a manner alien to modern thought. A miracle 
it must be rememl'ored in the mind of a Jew, was not an infrac- 
tion of one of o\ir (so-called) laws of Nature* He knew nothing 
about these ; it was simply a eign of Ood's presence — that iS, it 
was addressed to the mind and not the eye of the beholder. 
Its significance resided in its subjective power over the soul. 
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Take Xyj way of illustration the of tho Burning Bush. 
Uodern Thought reading this story at once exclaims^ This is ah* 
surd; the property of fire is to hura and consume whatever it 
touches ; what therefore Moses beheld scould not have Iweu a bush 
actually ou fire, but an optical deliisiou." Granted. But why 
should not Qod employ an optical delusion as the tneausof producing 
a conviction of His pivseuce ? ** Abu Ali aUFudail. a celebrated 
ascetic aod one of the 7)ie?i o/ the path drew his origin/' we are 
told by the Arabic biographer, Ibn Khallikan, from a family of 
the tribe of Tamiin, whicli Inid settled at TjVlikan. He coiuinenced 
his life as a highway robber and intercepted travel ters on the 
road from Abiwani to Sarakbs, but bis ct>n version was operated 
by the following circumstance. As he was climbing over a wall 
to seo a girl whom lie loved, he heard a voice pronounce thU 
verse of the Koran, * Is not the time yet como to those who 
believe that their luavts should humbly submit to ll*e admoni- 
tion of Qod ? * (i^ura WJ v. 15). Ou this ho oxclaimedi ' O Loixi 
that time is come!' Ho then w^ent away from the place and 
the approach of night induceil him to repair for shoUiu t<i a ruin- 
ed edifice. He ihoro found abaml of traveliers, one of whom said 
to the other's, ‘ Let us set out,’ but anotluT atisweiod, * Let us 
rather wait till dayligiit, for .aUlMuluil is on tho road and will stop 
us.* ALFudail then turned his heart to God, and assured them 
they had iiotliing to fear. He ranked amongst tho greatest of 
saints." Tho verse of the Koran which thus converted, as if by 
magic, a robber into a saint — can it be dc.';cribe«l in any way so 
truly, so accurately as that it was to him a sign of GoiC 8 presence / 
The bright light which shone round about S:iul as he journeyed 
towards Damascus may or may not have been a miracle in tho mo- 
dern signification of the term ; it is iinpossihlo to say whether it 
was or not, and it is utteiiy uiiimpoi tant. Jt wa.s to the future 
apostle, a sign of God's presence ; and as such it became the turn- 
ing point of I ii.s career, and otic of the migitlio'tt and most far reach- 
ing events that are to 1x5 foiiml in tho enlire history of (Jhristeo- 
dom. The sign of the burning bii.sb is an exactly analagous in- 
stance. The exile from his own jieople, brooding over their wrongs 
and sufferings in the silence and solitude of the desert, must often 
have re-called the promises made to Ai>raltatn. The future Found- 
er of a nation, rich in all the learning of the Egyptians, endowed 
with strength and courage aqd wisdom, must often have bad 
within him an eager desire to lead forth bis dowy-trodden fellows 
to the Promised L^nd.* Could it be possible that Ood might have 
predestined him for the aecomplisbrneni of this glorious task? 
If so. He would surely vouchsafe him some sign of His presence* 
and md ? Ub thought appears to meet with a response, fie sees 
the buftb that burns with nre and b nut consumed ; be hears a 
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voice commandiDg him to undertake, in full assurance of success, 
the mighty work he had been brooding over. Of yrhat':lmportancc 
is it to us to guage the exaetc scientific value of this vision. What 
matter whether the burning bush were an objective fact, or simply 
a subjective and purely personal experience. Mases, we may rest 
assured, did not weigh such nice points ; he accepted it as a 
sigfjt of Ood's presence ; and the restilt proved him to be right. 
Had Moses failed in his endeavour ; or had he never attempted the 
deliverance of his people, the vision of the burning bush would 
have been to us an optical delusion and nothing more. But when 
we know it to have been a critical epoch in the history of, the 
world — an event fraught with illimitable consequences — it becomes, 
not the less an optical delusion — if we are bound to translate 
the language of the Bible into the scientific jargon of the day — 
but one sent for a particular end, informed with a divine purpose, 
serving and intended to serve as a sign of Qod's presence. The 
ten plagues of Egypt, die passage across the Red Sea, the three 
days of pestilence that humbled the pride of King David, wcrc«all 
miracles which would be much better described as ** signs of God’s 
presence." Probably all three, and certainly the last two were 
due to purely natural causes, but not the less God made use of 
purely natural phenomena to work out great moral ends. And 
does He not continue to do so still? Have not war and famine 
and pestilence, and tremendous natural catastrophes been accept- 
ed in all ages and by all nations as the signs of God’s anger, re-call- 
ing humanity to a sense of the duties laid upon them ? Do not 
peace and plenty, exactly as’of old, make us feel that there is one 
who “sendoth rain and fruitful seasons filling our hearts with joy 
and gladness ? ” They are signs of God’s presence to us ; they were 
nothing more to the Jews. 

The Jew knew nothing abon.t secondary causes; he drew no 
distinction between the natural and the miraculous ; God with 
him was all in all. « God it was who came walking upon the 
wings of the w'ind ; who covered hiinselt with light as it were, 
with a garment, and stretched out the havens like a curtain. God 
it was who had made the world so fast that it could not be moved 
who sent the rain and the thunder, the storm and the sunshine. 
And hencO' the sign of the Burning Bush, which led to his 
deliverance from Egypt, was also a sign of Uis presence ; the 
plagues which bumbled the haughtiness of Pharaoh, the storm 
that destroyed his army in the waters of the Red Sea, were alike 
the work of God. If you had asked him whether they were 
brought about by natui^ or supernatural causes, he would have 
attached uo meaning whatever to such an inquiry. God had 
delivered his people, that was all he knew. Ood bad stoelcbed 
forth his arm over the river of Egypt, and the waters Lad become 
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blood ; Qod * had caused the sea to go back by a strong^ 
cast wind jind made the sea, dry laod but the tenus “ natural 
and **niifticuIous'' belong to a jargon which had not then 
come into existence. It was the factmA deliverance that impress*- 
ed the Jew; not the physical conditions under which it was 
accomplished There is. I admit, a considerable q\iantity of 
legendary matter in the Old Testament which cannot be made 
subject to this piinciple. For cxaniplo, it seems to mo impossible 
to regard the dialogue between Balaam and his ass 
otherwise than as a myth pure and simph^ ; not only is it utterly 
inorodiblo, but it is meaningless and irrelevant, a manifest inter- 
polaiiort which destroys ibe continuity of the story. t)ther inci- 
dents such as in the contest of Elijah with the piicsts of Baal iho 
fire that came down from heaven and con>timo»l tlio sacrifice, are 
either pure miracles or pure myths ; they cannot bo explaineil 
away as merely natural phenomena, interpreted after a manner 
peculiar to the Jews. /Ihcir authenticity or oth(?rwiso will de- 
pend very much on the frame of mind which a critic brings to 
ti.eir cxan)ination. But here too, in order to correctly estimate 
their significance, >vo must bear in mind that they .art* parts of a 
whole— incidents in a grand national droma, giadually unfolded 
from the call of Abraham to the return from the Captivity, 
During all this long period we arc witnesses, so to speak, of tho 
history of an idea— the idea of a One Ood ruling the c.arih in 
righteousness; gradually detaching itself from polytheistio and an- 
thropomorphic elements, until it acquiresan undisputed ascendancy 
over the Jewish mind. This it is which gives its special unity to 
the Old Testament writings. They may l)o read as a grand epie 
poem wliich recounts the long contest Ix tween the many gods and 
the* One — Isis and Dagon and Bel and Ashtaroth and Moloch, 
against tho God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob— resulting in 
the 111 tiinafe victory of the One. Whatjmlgmont we pass on tho 
objective reality of the incidents of this tn mendous contest will 
<lepcnJ mainly upon the judgment we have come to regarding 
tlie oljective reality of the contest itself. Was it an actual verit- 
able struggle between spiritual powers of good and evil, or only a 
shadow-fight projected from the too aciive imagination of tha 
Jew? If the last, then we may bo certain fire never came down 
from heaven at the bidding of Elijah. But if Elijah was in word 
and in fact, the servant of a Living God, the story ceases at 
fesint to be incredible on a priori grounds. questions then 
to be asked are— 1/ Does the story, os related.^ bear the im-* 

} >re88 of veracity? 2. Was the end to be obtained sufficient- 
y great to justify the means ? From my stand-point both 

J uestiona would be answered in the affirmative. The history of the 
ews it must be remembered, commences with the call of 
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Abraliam, and not with the story of the Fall. But commencing 
from that point, I think that with the aid of this simple irinciple-^ 
tliat a miracle to the Jew was not a breach in the Order of 
Nature, of \^)ich he knew nothing whatever, but a sign of God*s 
presence" to bo tested by its effects upon the mind*— the ** mira- 
culous" ditficiiUicH of the Old Testament may nearly all be sur- 
mounted wilhout questioning the veracity of the writers or destroy- 
ing tl:c iTioial significance of “ the sign " It is manifestly absurd 
to exp('ct that a Jew of that period will record and describe na- 
tural or other extraordinary phenomena with the scientific caution 
and precision of a Huxley or a Tyndall. 

So much <m “ the miraculous " as recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment. Ihil it is clear tijat the miracles of Clirist cannot bo treat- 
ed in the saiinj manner; either they were objective nalitics or 
they were nothing at all. What then, in the face of Mt)deru 
Thought, is tlic ]>osition we must take up hero. On this subject, 
the first point worth noting, as it seems to mo, is that none of the 
acts recorded of Christ arc of that nature that if accomplishet!, they 
would need the whole solar system to be thrown out of gear. 
They are mostly acU of healing which derive their miraculous 
character not from their inherent impossibility, but from the absence 
of secondary agencies in efiecting them. The feeding of the five 
thousand, the raising of Laz^iius, and the Resurrection, do not come 
under this category ; but these likewise are, if wo may use the ex- 
pression, dctaclnjd events having no far-reaching ties with the whole 
system of tilings as would have been the case, had Joshua really 
stayed the motion ot tho sun and moon ; or if the suu had really 
gone liack fit icon degrees on tlio dial ot Ahaz. They do not disorga- 
nise nature ; they work no consequences outside of themselves ; they 
only contradict experience. Of course they, as well as all things else 
recorded of Him, are utterly incredible if Christ was only a man ; 
but if the Lord of all life, physical ami mental, was to bo revealed 
to the world; if tho consciousness of Immortality was to lie 
impressed upon moil, they become tho most natural and fitting 
means for accomplishing those ends. Now, no one acquainted with 
the Eoistlesof the New Testament would bo hardy enough to assert 
that the early Churches adopteil Christ as their ever present 
though invisible head, knowing Him to be nothing but a man* 
St. Paul writing to the Romans says that he is entrusted with “a 
Gospel of Gok\ concerning His Son, Jesus Christ, who was tnado 
, of the seed of David acrorduig to the flesh, , and declared to be 
the Son 6! God with power by the Resurrection of His dead 
bmbs ;*' and this mo<lo of regarding Christ is common to all the 
Epistles. They estatilish the fact that from the very birth of 
Chnstendom, Jesus of Nazareth was regarded as tho manifes- 
tation of God in a human form, ai^d that the proof of this rested 
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the belief in His Resurrection from the deatl i\ml if we 
•look along •the whole higtory of Chiistemlom, wo shall finti it one 
unbroken tistimony to St. f^aurs assertion that ** if Christ be not 
risen from the dead, then is mir preaching vain and ynnr faiih is 
also vain” The ethics of Jesus of Nazareth, apart from ihisWbof in 
His divinity, would have availe*! nothing; menatid women clung with 
invincible faith, not to a moral teacher, but. to the incarnate Son 
of Goil who l»ad enttred into the state of death, had giapple«l 
with that — the universal irresistible enemy of man— and had over- 
come it. They could endure the worst which tyrants and perse<*u- 
tors could inflict on tljoin because, since the eniranoe of Christ into 
the state of death, and His Resurrection thenct», there no longer 
slrotclied beyond the margin of the grave a dim land peopled with 
strange and fearful shapes, but “a heaven from whicli there camo 
ancl couM^come nothing but light ami blessing to the earth ” Tho 
miracle of the Resurn‘clioii may thon be said to bo tin; cardinal 
fact, the very corner-stone of Clivistiaiiity, If the evi(loi»ce breaks 
down here, no interna! beauty, no adaptibilily to tho moral needs 
of Humanity, can preserve the faith once delivered to the Apostles 
from being treated as an imposture or delusion. 'I’licy erected 
it ou this {oundation, and if thfit be removed, the supt'rsfructure 
necessarily tumhlcs into ruin. On tho other hand if this fact 
can 1)6 establishcal on a firm and solitl basis, ev( n a professed 
sceptic would have little reluctance in receiving as objective truths 
tlie other miracles recorded in the Gospels. 

The relation in winch tho Epistles stand to the Ciosp.-ls is often 
unwittingly overlooke<l, and long trains of argument arc luiilt up due 
mainly to this omission. The Gospels are handloil as if they had 
built up the early Christian Churches, and the Epistles had como 
after them. The exact oppo.site is the tiuth. The Kpistlos arc 
specially valuable as giving us in a form altogether beyond suspicion 
llio fundamental l)eliefs of nascent Christendom, almost immediately 
after the death of Christ The incidental notices of Jesus scattered 
through them are in perfect harmony with tho portrait drawn for 
us in the Four Gospels ; the great salient facts of Christ’s life and 
death are. nearly all of them referred to iu language devoid of am- 
biguity ; and Qospefs and Epistles, so far as they cover the samo 
ground, illustrate and confirm, but never contradict each other's 
statements. The Gospels again, whether historical or not, are mani- 
feaily the work of earnest seekers after truth. None but men who 
felt to the uttermost the beauty of holiness and charity and etrove 
to manifest it forth in their owii lives, could have delioeat^ •• the 
Saviour ” of the Evangelists-^ foot altogether incompatible With , 
at least wilful impostora In iTutb, eren in the present Mge of 
scepticism and criticUnii their narratives would he credited with? 
out hesiutfon. but for the interipingling of the miraenlous/' 
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But if it can bo aliown that the most stupeucfous miracle of all 
recorded by them is testified by an aj>undance an(^ variety of 
evidence, winch can rarely be accumulated round aMy historical* 
fact, thenti fortiori the le^er miracles become stripped of their 
incredibility. If we can accept the Resurrection, with as much 
assurance of certainty, say, as the Battle of Waterloo, we should 
liave no difficulty in believing the miracles of healing, tiic casting 
out of devils, and the like. 

We find, then, that immediately after the death of an obscure 
Galilean preacher, a society rose up in the heart of the Roman 
Empire claiming Him as their divine though invisible Head, and 
appealing in confirmation to the fact of His Resurrection. This 
Society, unlike tlioso nniturod upon ordinary superstitions, does 
not become a gloomy intractable fanaticism which merely agitates 
without purifying the world in wliich it exists. Without material 
force, it simply wins its way by the persuasive power of a high 
ideal presented before tlie minds of njen. From the evidence 
of its literature wo find that among its first and most devoted 
adherents were men of profound thought, ami the most beautiful 
and elevated spiiitnal capacities. They rank to this day as among 
the greatest moral teachers of all ages. We find that this belief 
in a I^osurrcclion nerves slaves and weak women to endure witli- 
out flinching the most toniblo tortures ; and wc see finally that 
during a period of eighteen centuries, it has reigned with increas- 
ing power over the minds of men, but acting throughout «as an 
incentive to all progress. The fir.st thing, then, 1 would ask ; Is 
there anything akin to this in the history of the world ? Ho 
false superstitions lead to the.so mlmirable consequences ? In 
the case of broken down religions can we not, with ease, disengage 
the good from the bad ? Do wo not all say that that which led 
men to higher levels of life was good — that which tended to low^er 
and corrupt them, was bad ? And is it not the merest truism to say 
that the ono was good because it had truth in it, and the other 
bad because it bad not? Without this belief in a Resurrectioii 
the very foundation and vital sap of Christendom would have been 
lacking — Does it accord then with human nature to believe that it 
.puts forth its loveliest blossoms, and yields its choicest fruits when 
fed upon a He ? 

*' But the actual accounts of the Resurrection ” — say some— 
** How are we to believe these ? The details differ so much from 
each othfflr that any attempt to reconcile them is futile ” What 
of that? We do not disbelieve the fact of .the Battle of Water- 
^ loo because there are utterly hopeless discrepancies in French, 
English, and Prttssian accounts of it. Tliey are all at one ,as to 
a great battle having been fought^ and that is sufficient to^ estab- 
lish the central fact. Nay^ in this matter of the Resurrection, 
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the discordant accounts given in the Four Gospels immeasurably 
.strengthen the evidence for tlie event itself. Uad they agreed in 
every particular, the result Avould certainly have been deemed a 
concerted forgery. The four accounts dS we liave them, fire utterly 
free from a suspicion of collusion ; and show, therefore, that the 
belief was universal in the early Church. It was only natural 
and indeed inevitable that in the widely scattered early Churches, 
where the means of intercommunication were scanty and difficult, 
there should be dirferenccs of detail in the collatera circumstances 
that attended the great central fiiot ; but they cannot invalidate 
that — ratber as I have already said, they multiply tho evidence in 
proof of it 

This belief, then, in tbo first instance must have boon propaga- 
ted by tbo Apostles. If not tbo statement of a fact, it must have 
been either a conscious imposture or a more delusion of tho ima- 
gination. The theory of " conscious imposture may bo dismissed 
without discMssiiui. All reasonable critics are agreed that conscious 
liars coiibl not have laid the foundations of Christianity. There 
remains, then, that of an “imaginative delusion/* Nothing that 1 
can say is likely to detach any one from this theory who has 
already embraced it. There is a credulity of stepticism which 
is not less irrational tliau the credulity of superstition ; but 1 will 
point out the huge weight of probability that tolls against it. 
Kven an iinaginativo delusion must spring from some root ; and 
in the present case it couhl have been only one of two. The 
Prophet of Nazareth may have been a man precisely as tlio Four 
Gospels have depicted, as.serting himself to he the long promised 
Messiah of the seed of Abraham in whom all tho generations of 
tho world were to he blessed, oxlubiling at once His power over 
the world and His love towards mankind by a scries of redemp- 
tive acts — triumphs over disease and misery and sin — informing 
the minds of those wlio heard Him with a new moral life ; pre- 
dicting His death upon tho cross, but declining at the same time 
that this — His seeming defeat — would really he the comincnoement 
of Uis conquest over the powers <if the world ; that on (he third 
day He would rise from the grave, and that from that hour, a 
Spirit would proceed from Him, which slowly but surely wouhji 
penetrate tho olxluratc heart of man, and make a new heaven 
and a new earth. Tlie fierce, capricious and lustful deities of the 
old Pagan mythologies would be re-placc<l by One who out of His 
tender love towards mankind suffered death upon the areas ; the 
principle of self-love would be re-placed by that of self-sacrificta ; 
the worship of power by that of love. If the Prophet were really 
a man such as this, then the bt;iief in His Resurrection might/ 
perbapi^ have been the imagination only of loving minds ; hut 
then it is manifest also that in such a case it would have been 
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such a perfectly iiatural and oveu inevitable sequence to bis fore- 
going life that a very slight amount of evidence— -far less than is 
preserved in the annals of the early churches— w<9u!d suflSce' 
to transfenit from the spheivs of the imagination to that of history. 
But those who reject the credibility of the Resurrection do so on the 
apriori impossibility of miracles, and they reject along with it all 
the miracles recorded in the Gospels from beginning to end. lu 
their eyes Christ is merely a moral teacher, who was executed as a 
criminal ; and the halo of divinity which is cast around Him in 
the new Testament Epistles not less than Gospels — they interpret 
as the affectionate yearnings of the heart investing the object of 
Love with all the attributes it would desire it to possess. Accord- 
ing to this theory, there was nothing in the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth to justify the bupposition that He would rise fiom the 
dead. The belief was duo solely to the too eager imagination of 
His disciples. Now, if ihoie is one fact which comes out in 
the Gospels move cleail) than another, it is that tho Apostles 
wore totally destitute of imagination. They never lise above 
tlio level (iutolloctually) of ignorant Galilean fishennen. Their 
Master’s mission, and His sublimest precepts are consistently 
translated by them into tlio mo.st earthy and thoroughly 
material equivalents. Tiny look forvvaid to His becoming a 
groat worldly pottntatc; they behold themselves in anticipation 
the chief favouiites of an Uiiental despot, and quanel for tho 
placos to the right and left of Ilia tlnonc ; they arc filled with 
sore dismay when He bpeaks of hib iginiininious end ; and arc 
simply bewildered by tho obhcure hints that He will iiM> again. 
When He was airestc*! they ail forsook Him ainl ile<l ; when He was 
dead they accepted it as tho tiiuil crushing of their hopes ; when 
told of His Kcsuncclion, “ the words appeared to them as idle 
talcs and they beliovod thorn not.’* These men, it is plain, woie 
altogether hoiust and tiiilhriil or they would not have left hehirni 
them such candid and unllalttMing pmtraits of themselves ; but 
no one will dmiy that they could not have possessed a single spark 
of Imagination. To eiodit them with liaving first imagined the 
story of the llehUi lection, then believed in it with such intensity 
ol conviction as to undeitake the eiiterpiiso of huihling up a world- 
wide Faith with this dream as its foundation ; ami finally to have 
evolved an imago of their Master so pei feel ly in harmony with 
tills cential lenot that we have the Four Gospels as the wi it ten 
lecoid of their pifeaching, is a demand ou human credulity whihh 
only tnodiTo Hceptlcism would have <larcd to make. It would, 
if tine, constitute a greater miraclo than the Resurrection itself. 
Hbawted that rhust did rise, and tiiat His spirit did inform and 
elevate the mimib of bU disciples, and the maivellous transfonn- 
aiiou ilmt c uno o\or them is accounted for by an adequate cause. 
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Deny the Resurrection and Christianity becomes; like a rootless 
^ stick planted in a waste of sand, whidi uovortheless becomes 
vaster, migftticr, and more euduriog, than all the trees of the 
forest. • • 

Pew, however, of those wlio reject Christianity care to examine 
with any thoroughness the chain of historical evidence that knits 
together the roligiou of Christendom. It is a task tedious and 
laborious in tho extrome, and men prefer to believe upon trust 
that English theologians are profoundly ignorant, except Bishop 
Colcnao to whom it has been given to destroy tlic Pentalencli 
utterly ; and tluat Germans, who — also upon trust — are cr^ili toil with 
inexhaustible learning and an unerring critical acimiou, have prov- 
ed tho Bible to be myth from beginning to end.* Their alienation 
from Christianity is due to soino statement of its leading *loc- 
trincs revolting to their moral sense, which has been inipi*esse»l 
upon them when cbildrou, or enforced in later life with terrific 
threats by some injudicious preacher. Bub in no department of 
theology have the enlightening and purifying influences of Modern 
Thought operated with more inarvolioiis results than Iuto ; and 
it is ill the great and tliorougli reformation which tho dogmalic 
system of Christianity is under process of undergoing tnat I rest 
iny faith in its permanent power over humanity. tSo long as I ho 
foundations of Cluistiauity were sought for in something nob 
essentially moral — such, for example, as the power of God mani- 
fested in tlie achievement of prodigies, or an Intalliblo spiiM 
ventrilocpiising through tho passive minds of Psalmists and Pro- 
phets — tlie moral contradictions involved in scholastic systems of 
theology were, as we have already said, hchl to bo of comparalively 
small moment. Chri tianity was bolilly held to be a set of com- 
inands from God proved by niiraclas, ami enforced by frightful 
penalties ; if in tho face of all tliis any one cliose to lejcct it on I ho 
score that it offended against bis conscience, that was his look 
out. He knew the consequences. Wc do not mean to say that any 
one ever did or over could become a Christian driven thereto by 
a panic at the thought of hell fire. The extraordinary inconsis- 
tency of the mind enabled human beings in all ages to believe at 
one and the same* time in the overlusting love of God, and 
His everlasting wrath agaiu.st those who had sinned \ just as itiim- 
bers of devout people have held slavery to be in exact harmony 
with the precepts of Christ. But a time comes when men as 


* In this oonnection 1 may, perhaps, lection of hints, but even as anch it 
be permitted to refer to another arti- may suggeat the Jtno of ]iU|niry whichi 
cle of mine published in this lieview ought to be Uiken by any one exam- 
about nine months ago—** The true ining the historical proofs of Chris- 
test of a Bevelation.*’ It is only a ool- tianity. 

• 1 P 
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though by magic, awake up to a sense of the error that has so long 
been hidden from them, and then, like Othello,— 

Not poppy nor mandragora, 

Not all the drowsy syr.ips of the world 
Will ever medicine them to that aweet sleep 
Which they owed yesterday. 

Such Is it now. The fetters of scholastic theology have been 
broken ; the old dogmas so formal, precise and business-like, seem 
all at once to have collapsed, and it appears to be in any one’s power 
to make the shifting cloud, called Christianity, assume what shape 
he pleases. So we find the authority of Christ appealed to to estab- 
lish every variety of Faith, from the Infallibility of the Pope, away 
to the vaguest and most shadowy Theism ; and people think us 
they listen to the Babel of tongues that tlie power of the Teacher 
of Nazareth must be passing away, not retlecting tliat this univer- 
sal appeal to His authority is a conclusive testimony to the breadth 
of Uis teaching and the depth to which it must have prol>ed the 
human heart. The change that is passing over Christian theology 
is the putting of a living soul into the dead bones of dogma, the 
transforming of formal propositions in divinity into tlie exhibition 
of a Power actu.vily and sensibly engaged in the redemption of 
Mankind from evil, A few paragraphs will suffice to shew this 
sufficiently for our purpose. 

The story of ‘*tho Fall” as related in the second chopter 
of Genesis has Huccumbed, or i.s fast doing so, under the assaults 
of scioJitific discovery and a move searching Biblical criticism. 
Wo kuow now that the appearance of irniu upon the earth 
ascends into an autiquity infinitely more remote than wa>: 
contemplated by the writer of tl)i8 Eastern Apologue ; 
while the latest critical iDCjuiries tend to csUiblish that tlio 
story itself is of Babylonish origin, and appropriated by ilio 
Jews during the Captivity. Whether this bo so or not, few 
people now-a-days thinkoftpioting Adam and Eve and the talking 
serpent, as a proof of a primal fall or the need of an atonement. They 
have been driven to seek for its evidence, not in an Oriental 
parable of doubtful origin, but in the very nature of man ; and 
there they find the story written in cbanacters .whicli tlioso who run 
may reaJ, Is man in the state in which he oxiohi to bo ? Or is it 
not the fact that the voice of conscience is continually reminding 
every one of us, that we are continually transgressing moral laws 
wo aro made to obey? CiUJ man do the thing that he 
would ? Or is not the exporionce of St. Paul, an universal one, 
that to will is present vnth ns, but the power to do tliat which we 
i would is absent ? Do not we all see in the innocent guileless faces of 
childi^D, an image of what our minds should be ; but is it not a sad 
but incontrovertible truth that from the first moment of oar birth 
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all tho evil that has been done before us, weaves its meshes around U9, 

, aucl graduiJly draius m dry of that early parity ami joyotisneas ? 
There are wen, it h true, w bo light against inis xmiverfial enotuy with 
some measure of .success ; they ascend^to higher levels of existence 
than the crowd l>elo\v ; but here again is not Paul's agonised en- 
treaty to be delivered **from the l^dy of this death/' an universal 
experience? And are there not many more who become the wil- 
ling slaves of the evil influences about them, and steadily, as the 
saying Is, “ go to the bad " ? Or if we take a larger outlook, does 
it not becOTuc daily more and more apparout tlmt war and pesti- 
lence and famine, arc tho results of human selfishness, human 
ignorance, and human indolence ? Do not nil ihe poverty, and 
WVutchedne.^s, and di.suase and filth abroad in tlio wtuld, which wo 
am so utterly poweiless to remedy, shew that humanity has fallen 
into an utterly chaotic and disorganised condition ? Man cannot 
reuiojiy or lein vc this vast accuipulation of evil and error, for as 
we havo |u?!t boon compjjlod to admit, hois incapahle of elevat- 
ing even his single self to his own ideal of what ho should ho. 
Jf hcj cannot tifoct this in a single instance, it is nniuifcstly ab- 
.«!urd to suppose Unit he will over clloct it for tho worhl at largo. 
Tims wo arc led to soo that the Christian doctrine of a Kail of 
does not in tho .suial lest degree depend upon the story of 
Adam and Kve, It merely usseits a patent and terrible fact, that 
men have fallen juto a vjrnng .state, and lack tho ability to bring 
themselves into a riylU one. 

Out of this fact springs the need of an atonement,— in other 
word.s the need to ho brought into harmony with tho Creator, 
Here again, t’aank.s to Modern Thought, we have nearly succeeded 
in getting rid of Shylock-jike explanations of tlit>i» Atonement — 
legal transactions wiili a wrathful Qod who must have llis pound 
of flesh if not from this person then from that — and have 
commenced to build upon the suro broad ground of human 
nature. It is, simply, a matter of fact, that, iu all ages and 
among all people, the seemingly invincible power of evil haa 
caused men, in a variety of w^ay.?, to regard it^ as a Divinity, 
Sometimes they have thought of it as a coc^pial principle with that 
of good ; sometimes they have called it Fate ; sometimes, as at tho 
present day, the tendency is to regard man as only a cuoningljjr 
contrived piece of mechanism which turns out what is called 
** " or evil according to tho manner of its Inner construc- 

tion. It is plain that any one possessed by any ^of these beliefo, 
cannot enter heartily'and confidently into the battle against evil, « 
whether It be that within him or that in the world without. When- 
ever, as in India or tho regions of Islam, the belief in Fatalisnu 
becomes general, stagnation ensues ; followed at no distant interval 
by a instantly incresw^g moral and intellectual imbecUity. Tho 
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only possible lYiethod of escape is to bring man to a right under- 
standing of the order of things — in other words, to set hini^ 
at 0716 with the Creator of the universe. Does Qod^ hate evil ?' 
Is He determined to eradicate it from His universe ? Are men 
bound over to commit evil, whether they like it or not ? Or is 
there a Power working on their side, stronger than the evil that is 
working out their destruction ? To get at tne right answers to these 
torturing doubts — in other words to know Ood — constitutes the 
doctrine or rather the fact of the Atonement. '*God,” says St. Paul, 
“ was in Christ, 7 'econciling the world unto Himself** — dispelling, 
that is, the false beliefs about Him, by the manifestation of His I'eal 
character. 1 am not asserting that He actually did so ; that can 
be decided only by an examination of tho historical evidence ; I 
am only pointing out here that the leading doctrines of 
Christianity are based upon the deepest needs of human nature, 
and perfectly harmonise with the teaching of conscience. 

From the doctrine of Atonement we^ pass naturally to that 
of Sacrifice. Here again, thanks to Modern Thought, we have 
shaken ourselves free from Media3val Theology with its dread- 
ful theories of a God who had made up His mind to destroy 
nuiukind, but forewent this amiable intention upon receiving 
an equivalent in tho execution of his own sinless Son. We have 
got rid, I sajr, of all this ; and with no glamour before our eyes, 
have come straight to the New Testament to find out what the 
life and death of Christ actually means. The professed object 
of Christ's life and death was to work out the salvation of 
man in a two-fold manner — by the revelation of God in tho ful- 
ness of flis perfect Love, which constitutes what is known as 
tho Doctrine of the Atonement — and by the illustration in His 
life and actions of tho principle of conduct which ought to govern 
the relations of men with each other — in other w^ords, the principle 
of Kolf-sacrifico. It is a poor and mutilated conception of “salva- 
tion" which regards it as the future transfer of the fortunate 
recipient to some divine laud flowing with milk and honey, and 
it runs counter to the direct declarations of Christ, “ The King^ 
dom of Ood is ivilhin you*' “ This is life eternal (i.e., salvation) 
to know the only true Ood, a 7 id Jesxts Christ whom He has sent** 
Salvation constitutes a certain particular condition of mind ; when 
a man is brought into a right state, so that he obeys spontaneous- 
ly and without effort tho voice of conscience enlightened by 
Christ, ho is saved ; and Just $0 far as any of us accomplish this, Wo 
. cuter into eternal life even here in this present world. The law of 
conduct, Christ teaches both in word and act, whereby alone we can 
^approximate to tins " salvation of tho soul," is to sacrifice ourselves 
for the good of others ; love is tho strongest power in the world, 
and through it alone can tho families of men ever be united into 
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one. I,” says Christ, “ if I be lifted up will draw all men to me/* 
meaning 4hat the crowning sacrifice, which shrank not from the 
cruel deafh of the cross in its earnest seal for the elevation of 
humanity, would speak to future ag€ls with a voice of*power that 
would penetrate the most obdurate heart. The death of Christ is 
not a means of averting from men the wrath of God, but the crown- 
ing illustmtion of the Law of Love which alone has the power 
to deliver them from the bondage of sin into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God. And did not Christ speak truly ? Has not 
that pure and perfect human life which closed upon Mount Calvary 
drawn all men towards it? Has it not been to all the couturios 
since, the example of a godly life — the embodied idea of humanity ? 

lint if the w'orld is to bo regenerated and men brought into a 
right state, it is not enough though Qod should actually dcscoud 
from the skies and make known what that right state is. Man has 
fallen under the bondage of sin ; and he needs a Power higlier and 
greater than his own to .liberate him from its fetters. The simple 
exhibition of a right state cannot remedy his inherent incapacity to 
reach up to it. Christ acknowledges and provides for tins weakness. 
He promises that after Ilis departure. His spirit will remain among 
men to provide that strength and inner illumination that would 
otherwise be wanting. Is not this precisely what has happened ? 
If we shake ourselves free from theological definitions and look 
facts in the face, is it not strictly true— a truth that every one, 
Christian or Sceptic, would cordially acknowledge — that for the 
last eighteen centuries the Spirit of Christ has been moving over 
the face of our Western world, and subduing all European thought 
~more or less — to the likenes.s of its own imago. It is the Spirit 
of Christ that has abolished slavery, mitigated the horrors of 
war, made the relief of the poor and destitute au im[>erativo duty 
on those that have abundance ; sanctified domestic ties ; and 
leavened the thought of Europe to a degree immeasurably greater 
than the acts. Here again the Christian makes no demand on the 
faith of the Sceptic ; he only points to a vast number of historical 
facts which are patent as the sun in heaven. 

Thus have wo been led up, step by step, to what is known as the 
great mystery of " the Trinity in Unity j ” but if, forgetting for a 
while Athanasian Creeds, and similar bewildering documents, wo 
investigate the idea of Ood set forth in the New Testament, we shall 
find there that nothing more is affirmed of the Triune nature of the 
Deity than each of us may verify by bis own experience. Every 
man is a Trinity in Xhiity. There is firstly, the man himself, who < 
may direct his mental and physical energies in this direction or in 
that exactly as he pleases ; tnere is secondly, the word that proceeds 
forth from him— in other terms bis character, the work he does 
in thA world, the impression good or bad that he leaves upon his 
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follows ; and there b finally the spirit of the man, which binds 
together the man, his character, words, acts, and thoughts into a 
living unity, The man, his life, and the spirit in whieff he lives, 
can never bo confounded together by the most unpractised meta* 
pliysician, and yet cannot bo thought of as being otherwise 
than one. Wliat tho jjible affirms is that man is made in the 
imago of Ood, and consequently that in God we find that arche- 
typal " Trinity in Unity ” which is nevertheless reflected in each 
one of us. God is the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth ; 
tho Word who took flesh, is the perfect manifestation of His 
character ; tho Holy Spirit is the living power that unites them ; 
and these threo are One. 

R. D. Osborn. 



' Aw. VI.-RIFLED ARTILLERY. 

A Paper /or the General Header, 

S CARCE a week poasea but that interesting person the general 
reader ” finds the columns of his English newspaper more or 
less taktiu up by some uuestioa of artillery. He finds, for instance, 
a description of a ** Field day at Shoeburyness," where all the novel- 
ties of the past six months are exhibited to a mixed company of 
Officers, naval and military, British and Foreign, Inventors, Ama- 
teurs, (?oniractors, &c. The description is generally in considerablo 
detail ; as few tecliriical words arc used as possible, and the result^} 
are pourtrayed with all the word-painter’s skill. The description 
is often supplemented by the wood-cuts of the Illustrated London 
Nevjs, Despite those moderii advantages, “ the general ivadcr ” 
finds himself incapable^ of comprehending with any Bitinlactory 
degree of clearness what he has read ; and were he to attempt 
to convoy a notion of tho new ideas which have entered his 
head to another person, ho would find hi?nsolf uttcily at a loss. 
He may have inspected guns great and small, and perhaps have 
scon them fired ; he may bo a sportsman, or a volunteer, and 
have a certain knowledge of small arms ; but of tho principles 
involved in ntlod artillery, he knows nothing. He may reail 
discussions on the respective merits of brcecli and muzzle 
loading in great guns, treated with an ardour and vigour of 
language worthy of a theological controversy ; but beyond learn- 
ing that there is a good deal to bo said on both sides of tho 
question, he cun form no intelligent opinion of his own. 

It is purposed in these pages to give such cloinenlary notions 
of lillufi artillery as shall place the inteUigoiit “ general reader ” 
in a better position to comprehend a somewhat uUstruso sub- 
ject. No technical words shall be used without an explanation, 
and every effort shall bo made to put what we may have to say 
in what is called a popular form. Novertbclcss, wo shall have 
often to call upon him to use his mind’s eye and to attempt to 
penetrate where no human eye can see. Tho scioutific artillerist 
will hardly find tho perusal of our pages either interesting 
or profitable. 

If the reader will accompany us while wo consider the nature 
C( a smooth-bore gun, he will lie in a better position to com- 
prehend that of a rifled gun. A smootli-bofc gun is, essen- , 
tially, a strong vessel in the form of a tube clos^ at one end. 
It is attached to a carriago of a convenient height and of 
forrn suited to the nature of tho service it has to per- 
form,’ Tho gun is capable of having its bore directed 
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above or l)oIow the horizontal piano through the trunnions* ; 
and further of being retained in any given position of elevation 
or depression wliile the gun is fired. The J^ore is^a srnooth 
cylinder into which is introduced, first the cartridge containing 
a suitable charge of powder, and then the cast-iron spherical or 
round ” shot. With a very little thought we can convince our- 
selves that when the powder charge is exploded the force of the 
gas at the instant of explosion will 1)6 at a maximum immediately 
about the seat of the powder and shot ; we are then led to the 
obvious conclusion that the thickness of the metal of the gun 
towards the brccch should be greater than that at the muzzle. 
This consideration alters the external form of the exterior of 
the gun from a pure cylinder, the form we shall have conveyed 
by using the word tube, to a truncated cone, or to a tube with 
a stout jacket on it towards the breech or closed end. 

At the moment the charge is lighted, the gunpowder does 
not flash instantaneously into white-ho^ gas; but the burning 
of the grains is very rapidly progressive : after ibo generation 
of only a portion of the gas, the round shot is set in motion, as 
it requires hut little force to roll a ball. And hero it must be 
remembered that to get the round shot into the gun it is 
necessary that its diameter should bo somewhat less than that 
of the bore : and that wlicn it is rammed homo up to the charge, 
it lies, in consequence of its weight, on the lower surface of 
the bore, leaving a ** luno or crescent-shapetl empty space 
around the upper surface of the shot. Through tliis empty space 
a portion of the gas escapes ; and as it is in a high state of ten- 
sion it presses the shot down on the lower surface of the boro, 
at the same time that tho greater portion of the gas impels it 
forward. Tho reaction of the metal of tho gnu causes a rebo\md 
of the shot to the upper surface ; and the combination of tni.s 
vortical motion with the horizontal motion of propulsion, results 
in tho shot pursuing a zig*zag course through the length of the 
boro. Kccogniziog the existence of this motion, which is veri- 
fied by tho examination of the bores of the bronze f siege pieces 
of Foreign Powers, the traces of the blows of the shot being 
clearly defined, we cannot fail to see that the final direction 
of tho shot as it escapes from the gun will depend upon the 
position of the last bound in the lx>re. Should, for instance, 
the last bound bo against the lower side of the l)ore, the shot 
would fly further than if it had struck the upper side. If it 

** Truunions arc blocks is an alloy of copper and tin. Iti 

o( metal iuitno^'u<bly attAcked to England the word Brass,” an alloy 
tho gutiy fitting jSUiUbtc seats in the of copper and zinc, was erroneously 
gun-carriage. applied in former days to the metal 

t Bronze, as applied to guns, of the field-guns. 
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wore to strike on tlie riijlit si«lo, the sht>t wouh] fly to rlio loft ot 
the point Mined at, and v/ee Need more be said to shew 

llie great ^regularity uf the hliQOting of sniODtli-bore guns ? 

And yet there aie uiaiiy Njtlier* soinces of inegularity, «a 
few of whieli may in* mentioned. The qiinliiy and the condirimi 
of the powtier vary ; the <li nneter of the bure of the gun and t>f 
tlie s]u»t vary between cvrtuin tnaiiufac tilling limits ; the weiglit 
of the sliot again varies between certain limits. Again, no 
sli*»t was probably over cast perfectly solid, sj) ilmt its eentre of 
gravity rarely if ever eoincides with its centre of tignrt*. ♦ Lazily 
as every sliot on leaving the bore is as it wore dvtainoil for an in- 
finitesimally short pcriotl as it touches the bore, while the oppodio 
puiut uf tin* sphere is free to fly forward ; so every h)u»i attain« a 
motion of revolution nmnd a variable axis. This axis will often 
change according to a well-known mechanical principle : niiil as this 
principle is of the highest importance as regards rillod gnus it 
must i»e explaintsl in some detail. 

Let us imagine any body which may he sot in motion of 
revolntiim to he divided into a mass of particles closely fitting 
l aeh other, like the grains in sand-.stono. JiCt us .say that one 
<»f ihcs«* particles is situated at a di.stanco of two inches from the 
emitre of revolution. The force or quantity of motion with winch 
the paiticle will act is represented ia mechanics hy the maKS of the 
fKirticIo mnliiplied hy the distance ; the “moment'' of the parti- 
cle is represented hy the foice multiplied into the distance ; that 
IS, hy the mass into the square of the distance. Now, if the sum 
«)l the moments of the whole of the p.irticles of which tlio body is 
composcil l»c taken, that sum will form what is termed " the 
iimment of ineri la *’ of the body. 

Fuithei, in any hoily, whatever bo its shape, timre are tlircii lines 
l<*rme,d the “ axes of inertia." If the ho<ly revolve, round the 
lir-iL, tlie movement of rotation give.s the maximum inommit. of 
ineitia. Around the second, the moment, of inertia is a inmi- 
miim. Kach of these is attended with this peculiarity, that when 
it is the axis of rotation, the motion conlinin‘S round that axis ; and 
if hy any extraneous cause the axis he <lisp!accd hy a very little 
tjiiantity, it will alter everv instant, but always rcapproach the 
principal axis of inertia. The axis of ininirmim inertia has this 
peculiarity to a smaller degree than the axis of maxiiniirn inertia ; 
that is, the limit uf displacement is lc.ss with the former than 
with the latter. . • 

'J'lie third axis is intermediate lietween the two others and is of * 
no importance in the question before u.s. ^ 

Te fix the ideas as t^) those axes, let us take a now laid egg 
while #yet soft, and .s(|uee/.c it until the cross section, instead 
of being a circle, shall be an ellipse. The minor axis of this ellipse 

• 1 Q 
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will be the axis of maximum moment of inertia. The line join- 
ing the centres of the big and little ends of the egg will be the 
axis of minimum moment ; while the major axis of the .^ellipse of 
the cross aecjtion will form th0 third or intermediate axis. When 
one of the two first lines is use^ as the axis of rotation, the 
motion of rotation is stable ; in any other case, it is unstable. 

The stability of the axis of greatest moment of inertia may be 
easily practically shown. Take a coin such as a penny ; and at 
any point on the surface distant from the centre, bore a hole 
through it and attacli a tliread nine or ten Inches long. Hold the 
end of the thread between tingor and thumb, and twist it. The coin 
soon begins to revolve about a vertical line through the point of 
attachment ; the axis of the coin, in the first instance, preserves 
the same inclination to the vertical line which it had when in 
a state of repose. The disc thus turns round the axis of the 
greatest moment of inertia ; but .as the velocity increases, that 
inclination increases, and the coin raises itself up despite the 
force of gravity. 

If, in lieu of a disc, we take a cylinder of a length of from 
ten to fifteen times its diameter and attach a thread at any point 
other than its middle, the axis of the cylinder, in the first 
instance but little distant fiMin the vertical, will by degrees 
become more and more distant, approaching gradually the hori- 
zontal position as the velocity of rotation increases. 

Thfj reader is now in a position to understand how that the 
round shot leaving the bore in a state of rotation will change its 
axis of rotation, if that axis be not one of the two principal 
axes of moment of inertia : and a change of axis of rv)tation 
will .superinduce a change of tlirection iu the flight of a spherical 
projectile, if the centres of figure and of giavity do not coincide ; 
and this we have stated to bo invariably the ca.se. 

In firing smooth-bore ordnance, the projectile appears for a 
considerable portion of its curved fliglit to be going directly 
towards the object, when suddenly it may sometimes bo seen 
to diverge to the right or left. This change of direction is due to 
the alteration of the axis of rotation, and it is chiefly observable in 
large hollow projectiles — shells ; chiefly observable possibly from 
the velocity being less, and fi-iun their size being greater, which 
makes them more easily seen in flight than smaller solid pro- 
jectiles. 

The reader will now unr r.<taud how dis-satisfied artillorymen 
.were with their smo4>th-l)o*e gun.s when they found thoni'seives 
likely to he exposed to the fire of rifled small arms. 

» If, m lieu of a .hot iu the form of a sphere, we fire one in 
the form of a cylinder, after a range of a few yards the shot 
tumbles over lu the air and revolves around the axis of least 
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moment ; that is, one at right angles to the axis of the cylinder, 
if that ax^ be longer than the diameter of tho cylinder. If, 
however, the time tiie shot is^ impaled forward, thaf^is receives 
a motion of translation in th*e direction of its axis, we can 
by any means givo the cylimler a motion of revolution round 
that axis — the axis of least moment — we shall cause the cylinder 
to move head foremost \ fur the body revolves round one of tho 
principal axes of inertia, the lx)dy will be stable in its movement : 
and if any extraneous force should throw it out up to a cortaiti 
limit, it will gradually return to it. 

Tu artillery practice with elongated shot with somo gtins, tlio 
projectile at starting may be st‘ea to “ wiiihllo,** that is. revolve 
on an axis at a >light angle to the axis of the projectile. A.s the 
projectile files on, this irregtiW motion becoiy^s less and less 
until tho projectile gets steady; thus attaining the condition 
which school boys describe, in allusion to their spinning tops, 
as “going to sloop.** * 

But tho Hat end of a cylinder meets with groat resistance from 
the air. If to tho front end of tho cyliinler we attach a h»'ad, 
the vortical section of which shall be tliat of the water lino of a 
ship, we can understaml by analogy how inu<;h stiporior wonhl 
be the power of that boily, when sot in motion, to cleave its way 
through the air. If, then, wc form the front pait of tiie projectile 
so that its vertical section shall bo the shape of a lanceolate 
gothic window, a form Ciilled "‘ogival,’* though the projectile may 
present the same cross-siclional area as did the cylinder, it will 
be less impeded by the medium through whicii it Hies, than if 
it had the original flat head. 

It is well to try and realize in a familiar way if poH.sil)|o, 
what this resistance of the air is like. If the reader will take a 
fan in his hand and wave it edge-wise, and then turn the fan a 
tpiarter round and wave it face-wise, itc will realize, in tho first 
place, how greatly tho resistance depends on the area e.xposcd to 
that resistance. Further, it little matters to our sensations whether 
there be a wind blowing in our faces at the rate of ten miie.s art 
hour while wo are. standing still ; or whether wo are carried 
smoothly through a perfectly still air at the same rate. In either 
case the pressure on onr brrdies would l>e about ]|lb. per smmre 
foot If the pace were inci eased to 100 miles per hour, that is to 
the force of a hurricane which throws down trees. &c., ibo pressure 
would be 491bs. per square foot. With these familiar instances wo 
might leave it to the reader’s itoaginatiou to conceive the pressure 
on an elongated projectile flying at the by no means unusual rate* 
of 1,400 feet per second or 955 miles per horn*. Wc will, however, 
give hfm a close approximation to the amount of that pressure. 
At the above rate it would be aJbout l,625lbs. on the square foot, or 
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SOllw. u|)on the projectile of a gun of three inches‘in diameter. It 
iniiHt he borne in mind, however, that as the velocity decreases 
the pressure decreases in a very high ratio. ^ 

I’licro itf a further circuinUancG' connected with the cylindrical 
or cylindro-ogival projectile of the highest importance. It is 
tli/s: if a sphere and a cylinder, or cylindro-ogival projectile of 
til e same diameter be fired out of a gun, supposing for the mo- 
ment that we can keep the axis of the last two in the direction of 
motion, the cross-section of those three bodies — that is, the area 
exposed to the resistance of the atmosphere — will be in all three 
cases one and the same circle. Supposing the projectiles to have 
all the same initial velocity at the mouth of the gun ; and that 
the cylinder and cylindro-ogival shot weigh three times as much as 
the spherical shot, the momentum — the power of overcoming the 
resistance of the air — would bo three times greater with tlie elong- 
ated than with the spherical shot. Or to put it another way, if the 
spherical and elongated sliot differed in diameter, but were of the 
same weight, the power of overcoming the resistance of the air 
would bo the same, if tlie initial velocities wore alike ; but the 
areas oxjioscd to that resistance would vary as the squares of tho 
railii of the cross-section s.-f- Suppose the diameters were four inches 
and three inches respectively, the areas exposed would be as four 
to two and uno quarter ; consequently the elongated shot would meet 
with nearly one-half loss resistance from the air than the spherical 
shot would. 

We can now see how desirable it is to fire elongated projectiles 
ns compared with spherical ; but the former involve not only 
a motion of translation but one of continuous revolution round 
tho long axis. There lies the difficulty, and on conquering this 
difficulty there has hern expended an incalculable amount of brain- 
work and money. But before going into this part of the sub- 
ject, it is desirable to notice another point of difference between 
the spherical and elongateil forms of projectile. With the spherical 
shot tho instant the first powder-gas is generated tho shot roils 
forward : while the elongated projectile fired from a smooth-bore 
^lidm forward. The friction in the latter case is much greater 
than in the former. When, how^cver, the projectile has not only to 
bo sot in sliding motion forwaid, but at the same time to be set 
in rotation in a rifled gun, the resistance to the force of tlie powder 
increases in an enormous ratio ; consequently tho strain on the 
gun is vastly aug.men red. it will be seen, then, that without in- 
creasing the tlnckn«'.ss of the gnn and consequently its weight out 
of all reason, it ift impossible to tire the same relative cliaige — the 


♦ Wi'itrnt inip.itiplipii mto velocity. si|iHirerf of their radii, 
t The iur;n of vary a.s the 
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ratio of the werght of powder to that of the shot^with elongateii 
as with spherical projectiles. 

The vhICous inetaods of eaiuiug the revolution of an elongated 
projectile may be thus cLussified : — ♦ • 

1. — By \aryiijg the form of the projectile so as to obtain re* 
voliuiuu by tluf icsistauce of the air, the guu being a smooth* 
l»ore. 

2. — llitlcd grooves (hclical-chanuelii) cut in tho boro, into wliicli 
til project ioiis ou the piojectile. Tbia is the stud or rib Kystein, 
the gnn being a innzzle-loaden 

3. — Kiftud grooves and load-coated projectiles, the gnn Ijoing 
a brecch-loador. 

The hist system, tbough extremely tempting to tlie novice, 
has never been auecessfni though tried in a vast variety of forinsk 
It is based on the same principle as a cbihrs toy foimeii by a 
liitlf paper whirligig stuck by a pin to iho end of a slick. 

'riiis IS a wiiul-indl /)n a small .scale, only that in the latter 
case, the wiinl-mill stands still and tho wind (air in motion) 
causes it to revolve. In the foniior case the revolution is ob- 
tained, when there is no wind, by the child urging his whirligig 
against the still air. Thoso who have bad the ruisfoitnno to 
embark on tlie venture of causing a shot to rovoivo on this sys* 
tem are much to lie oondolcd with. Tliey undoubtedly do succeed 
in gotling up a certain amount of revolution, but us the velocity 
of transiatiou is reduced, so is that of revolution, binoo tho 
latUu’ is dependent on tho former : the result is that oven at 
imalerate distances the shot turns heois-over-head. But on tho 
other haiiil, encouraged by a partial succi‘S8, the unfortunate wmdd- 
bo inventor is dragged forwaril to renewed trials by the simplicity of 
the system as regards tlie gun. No complicoitions arc to bo foiiiul 
there at any rate, he thinks. No power of reasoning or deiailed 
statements of previous failures can deter him. On ho must go 
ufu*r his igni» /atiius until weariuess of mind .and ompliuess of 
pocket bring him to a stand-still in a slough of despond. 

The secoinl anti third systems, which are those which obtain in 
the rifled artillery of all nations, belli involve rifling tho bore of 
the gnn. 

Everyone is familiar with the common nut an<l screw, though 
certainly it is not every one who is familiar with their construc- 
tion. Let us therefore endeavour to explain it, as the rifletl gun 
and its projectile form respectively a nut and scsew. Lot us take 
a cylinder of tlie proportions of an ordinary desk rnlov and measure * 
its circiimferonce. Then cut a right-angled triangle of pap(;r^ 
whoso base shall be equal to the circumference of the cylinder,* 
ami wlpkse perpend iciilar is the length in which we wish the 
screw or helix to make one complete turn ; this length is called 
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the “pitch ” of the screw. If we now wrap this triangle round 
the cylinder so that the base shall accurately euvelop^e the cir- 
cumference of the cylinder, the perpendicular will be parallel to 
its axis ; while the hypothentise, ov third and greatest side of the 
right-angled triangle, will trace the curve of the screw, making, 
of course, one full turn in the “pitch.*' The curved line, it will 
be easily understood, may be wrapped round the cylinder in the 
same direction as the motion of the hands of a clock, or in the 
reverse direction ; the former is termed a “ right-handed, " the 
latter a “ left handed ** screw. 

Suppose, now, that this cylinder were placed in a lathe and made 
to revolve once while a steel point is by some means made to tra- 
verse horizontally the distance we have above called the pitch \ 
that steel point would obviously trace the same curve as that form- 
ed by the hypotheniise of our triangle. The screw traced on the 
outside of a cylinder is called the “ male*' screw. 

To form the nut, we have only to substitute a tube, having its 
l)ore of the same size as the cylinder, and make it revolve in the 
same time as that cylinder ; and to adjust the steel point so as to 
be capable of moving horizontally as before, but down the tube ; 
W’e shall thus trace the companion or female screw of the nut. 
Or, again, if the tube remain fixed while the steel point is endowed 
with both the motions of translation and rotation in the same 
ratio as before, that is, that it shall traverse the length of tlie 
pitch while it makes one revolution, the point will trace the helical 
curve or screw. This last method is that adopted in rifling or 
cutting a screw inside the bores of guns. 

We have now a male and female screw traced on the outside of 
a solid cylinder and on the inside of a hollow cylinder : but if one 
is to fit freely inside the other, the former must be somewhat less 
in diameter than the latter. Suppose it to be so : and instead of 
merely tracing tho helical curve, let us cut a “ thread ” in both the 
male and female screws in the shape of the letter A with its head 
cut off at the cross bar or in any other suitable form. If the male 
thread he made somewhat less in width and height than the female 
so as to fit freely, the male can be screwed into the female screw. 

.We have thus a screw and nut with a single “thread,” as it is 
termed. If tho diameter of the cylinder and tube and the width 
of tho thread admit of it, we may cut a second, third, or any 
convenient number of threads on the cylinder and in the tube 
We should thus have a screw of two, threo, or more threads. The 
‘ screw of several threads is employed where great and sudden force 
is to he developed as in a coining press ; for the pressure is dis- 
tributed over a greater surface than with the single thread. The 
blades of a screw propeller of a steam ship are portions of separate 
threads. They get a bettor hold on the water than a single blade. 
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AikI here we must claim the reader's close attention for the 
action we are about to explain is somewhat difficult to undersUind. 
Stippose tlfe male «;crow (right-handed) to be partially screwed 
into the female and let us ou» minds eye at sue part of 
the male thread; let us say, looking at the cylinder end on, 
at llie point repuvoiited by the figure XII of the clock. At 
this point tl»e thread runs forward and to the right; now let ns 
change the position of our eye wUh lefercnce lo tlie tulx? and 
cylinder, and bring it directly above the point marked XU*; 
finally let us 6uppo.se the tube to be made of ghxss so that we could 
see wliat was going on inside and that the male thread is a very loose 
fit, the male thread standing equidistant from tlie sides of tlie fe- 
male thread. If the tube bo fixed and we push the cylinder, this act 
will bring one side of the male in contact with the corresponding 
side of tlie fetnale tlircad ; there will be a certain amount of fiictioa 
IxHween these two sides. But if we only push hard enough, we 
shall overconui that friction ; and as tho two form circular inclined 
planes in cuntact with each other, we shall cause the moveahlo 
one to slide on tho other; and to slide, the cylinder tiuist revolve. 
Wc shall theivforc push the point marked XI 1 through (lie various 
points markcMl 1, 11, III, &c., and so on. Thus our pushing the 
cylinder has not only the effect of thrusting it forward — the mo- 
tion of translation — but of causing it to tuio in a motion of 
rotation dextrormm. But let us mark this; that it is the /c/t 
hand hide of tlie female tlircad which drives f the screw round to 
the rUjht. If any reader finds any difficulty in realizing thi.s, 
let iiiin imagine liiin.sc)f to be walking down a path bound on 
either hand hy a wall, and that this path and its bounding walls 
gradually curve round to the right. If he walks perfectly straight 
forward he will find himself impeded from following the 
straight diicction by the wall on his loft hand: it is that wall 
wliiuh diverts him to the light. 

To return to the screw, instead of pushing, if wc pull the cy- 
linder, that is, reverse the motion of translation ; the cylinder 
will come towards us revolving in the direction opposed to that 
oft lie hands of a clock, that is, ainialroraum \ the right fiauks 
of ...e female sc'ow tiiread will turn tho cylinder to the left. 

Wc are at length in a position to go hack to the guo. In 
the actual manufacture of rifled guns, the boro is in the first 
instance a smooth cylinder ; if it is a muzzle-loader and is to bo 
riffed for projectiles on the stud system, a number ,of grooves — the 

♦ If the reader will draw a figure prehension of what follows, 
ehewing the male and female screws t This etde of the screw in a right- 
in plan with the uides of the male handed thread i« called the bearing 
thread equidistant from those of the side, and in gutis the diiving side.” 
female, it will greatly assist his coto- 
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thmvls of the female right handed* screw — varying from three to 
nine in nnxnbcr according to the diameter or calibre pf the gun, 
are cut from near the breech end of the bore to the muzzle. 

This gnif will fire a cylindfo-ogival projectile of a length between 
two and throe times its diameter. To fit the grooves it may 
have an equal number of male threads upon it, which are termed 
“ ribs " ; or portions of those ribs may be cut away leaving only 
two or three parts of each rib in the form of studs. 

The reader will not be at a loss to understand that when 
the charge of powder, against which the projectile is rammed home, 
is lighted, the powder-gns impels the shot forward ; while the 
“ driving sides of the grooves drive the studs and consequently 
the projectile round and thus the projectile is driven out of tln^ 
gun in a state of rapid rotation. Thus the problem lias been 
successfully solved on the second system. 

On the third system, the gun is loaded from the hrecch. The 
projectile is lead-coate(l on its cylindrical portion ; the lead coating 
being a perfectly smooth cylinder, without projections. The cham- 
lK?r which contains the projectile and charge is greater in diameter 
than tlie bore of the gun before it is rifled ; indeed a little greater 
than the diameter of the bore measuring to tbe bottom of 
the grooves. 1'he breech end of the gun being closed by a vent 
piece and binding screw, by a wedge or some similar device, the 
powder-gns impels tbe shot forward ; tbe metal of tbe gnn between 
each pair of grooves — termed "‘the lands*' — comes in contact with 
the lead coating ; and thus cuts out corresponding screw eban- 
iiels on the projectile; in short, forms the male screw on it; 
and as tlie rifling in tbe gun turns rniuid like the bands ot a 
clock, so docs the projectile as it issues from the piece. The 
problem is thus solved on tlic third .system. 

Hofore leaving tbe smooth-bore altogether, we will institute 
a comparison between two guns firing tbe same Avoigbt of pro- 
jectile and compare' their effects in a ballistic point of view. We 
will take the ordinary field gnns firing projectiles in each case 
nf Otbs. ,wt‘iglit. Tlic calibrc'f of tbe smooth-bore gun is 4f, in- 
ches and tlie length of its bore is 16 calibres. It weighs 10 cwts. 


* There is a curious circiirastaiice Navy are rifled with a left-handed 
ntteudant upon tiring nu elongnted twist, whereby the constant deviation 
projectilo from a rifled screw ed gam. is to the left. Tliis unusual direction 
It tiic rifling has a right-handed twisr, of rifling was a|>opted solely from the 
tliere will be a cjustant deviation fact that ut their practice ground at 
to the right. This deviation is to a Oavres, the aea is on the right-hand 
groMt extent neutralized by the of the batteries and thus the projeo- 
' sighting of rhe gnu whereby when tiles eventually come inland iust^ad of 
the eye h'dks direct on the object, going out to sea w.anl. 
the boio \% directed slightly lo the f Diameter uf the We. 
left, .Ml till* i;uus of the FreucU 
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or ubout 124 pi'ojecliloa. Tbep6wder cfa^rga is onc-fourth the 
.\reight of ks round shot or lifts. 

TUe rifled 9>poui)^er gun bee a calibre of S inches and a 
length of bore of 21 ‘calibres. It weffehs 6 cwta, or tiearly 100 
projectiles. The common shell^ weighs 9fts. The charge of the 
gun is one^flftbf of the weight of its projectile or Iffts. 

Let the bore of the guu in each case be elevated at an angle 
of five degrees above the horizontal plane through the axis of the 
trunnions ; that is one-eighteenth or a right angle or quadrant, and 
let the gnus be fired after having been directed at the same object 
standing on tho level plain ou which the gun stands. The smooth^ 
bore will have sent its round shot to a di-stance of alx>nt 1,400 yards 
after having followed in its flight a curved path through the air : 
the rifled gun will have thrown its projectile to a distance of about 
2,100 yards, that is ouedjaif further than the Ktnooth-f)oie. At 
the first glance this seems very extraoiJiimry : the projectiles 
are Ihe same weight aud the charge of the smooth-boro is to 
that of the rifled gun as 10 : 7. Further tho cViarge of the 
rifled gun hfis not only to expel the pnjjoctilo, Viut to twist 
it with enormous *rapidity4 In fact the round shot leaves the 
bore with a velocity of something like 1,500 feet [>er second, 
aud the elongated projectile with one of only 1,350 feet: but it 
will he remenibered that the surfaces exposed to ihe resistaoce 
of the air are as the squares of radii of the projectiles; that 
is, in the case before us about 2 ; 1. Add to this that the higher 
velocity is met by an increase of resistance in a very high ratio, aud 
wo shall have a satisfactoiy explanation of the fact of tho elongat- 
ed projectile ranging one*half further than the spherical. 

But the rifled gun is not only superior to the smooth-bore in 
length of range, hut also in regularity as to that length as well 
as in direction. The British 9-pounder gun firing with an eleva- 
tion intended for a range of 1,400 yards gives the folb»wing results. 
If we fire, say 1,000 rounds, the proliability is that 500 shot will 
be found to have struck the ground in a rectangle measuring 195 
yards long by 22} yards wide : with the 9-pouud6r rifled gun firing 
at a mean range of 1,383 yards, the sides of the rectangle are 

* The nature of this projectile 1,350 by 7} we find that the projectile 
will be descriW further on. will thus inuke 160 iurne per second. 

+ The generality of foreign rified and a point on its surface will travel 
fi61d gnus fire a relative charge of at the rate of 130 feet per second, 
only one eighth. » A railway wheel t>f an express t^aiu 

t The initial velocity of the pro- going at 50 miles an hour or 73 feet 
jectile of the 9-p6niider gun is about per second, makes between 6 and 7 
1,350 feet per second and the »ifiiiigf turns per second. The vdneity of* 
and dousequently the projeetile make revolution at a point on the eerth^s 
one fun turn in 7} feet Dividing equator is 152i feet per second. 

1 B 
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63 yards long by 2 yards rvide ; that is, the riilod gun is three 
times more accurate in length of range and eleven, times in 
direction than the smooth bore-gun. ** 

The rifling above described is what is 'termed “a uniform 
twist : in other words in any given length, wherever that length 
be taken, the grooves make the same part of a revolution. But 
as the force of the powder is much greater when it is first flashed 
into gas than when the projectile has reached the muzzle ; when too 
the gas has expanded so as to fill the bore and doubtless lias lost 
much of its original heat, it seems desirable if possible to let 
the motion of rotation be communicated gradually, thereby re- 
lieving the gun of a certain amount of strain. This suggests the 
idea of an increasing twist, or one which shall give little or no 
rotatory motion for a few inches and then by degrees increase 
the amount of twist until at the muzzle the grooves shall give 
the projectile the same velocity of rotation as those of the uniform 
twist. ^ 

In the paper triangle above mentioned, if for the straight line 
of the hypothenuse we substitute an arc of a circle or a portion 
of a parabola, curves whose form is easily found and traced out, 
uud that this triangle be then wrapped round the cylinder, the 
curved edge will trace the curve of the groove of increasing 
twist. This form of groovo is attended with this disadvantage, 
that as the tangent to tne curve is at a constantly varying angle 
to any straight line parallel to the axis, it is impossible in a 
male screw like the projectile to give the studs such an angle 
as shall fit the female screw every wliore. lu the lead-coated 
shell fresh metal is sheared away at every inch of advance of 
the projectile. In the studded shot the method adopted is to 
make the front stud smaller than the rear and to give them 
the screw form corresponding to the pitch at the muzzle. This 
is at the best a mere palliative as the projectile until it reaches the 
muzzle is only held by the rear studs: there results an irregularity 
of motion inside the bore whicli cannot be but injurious to some 
extent to both gun and projectile. But the relief of strain on 
the gun was thought to be so great, that all the heavier guns 
of the British service are .rifled on this principle. The advan- 
tage of this system of rifling is higlily problematical. 

The twist in rifling is best expressed by stating the number of 
calibres in which the grooves make one turn. The uniform twist 
varies in different guns between 1 turn in 20 calibres to 1 turn in 
40 calibres ; the projectile makes from | to ^ a turn in the 
length of the bote rifled ; the increasing twist varies between 0 at 
« the breech to 1 turn in 4>0 calibres at the muzzle and 1 turn in 100 
calibres at the breech to 1 turn in 40 at the muzzle ; the projectile 
making in both half a turn in the length of the bore rifibd. 
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Here it may \m mentioned that with smaH^arms on the brecicb- 
loading ajiitetii, it has quite lately been discovered that if the rifling * 
of aa ordinary barrel bored out, JLeaviing merely ^ome S or 4 
inches of the original groovflig at the muzzle, tho projectile 
receives adequate rotation with the great advantage of a compara- 
tively flatter trajectory.^ This appears duo to a diminution of 
friction which consequently causes an increase of the muzzle velo- 
city, as compared with a barrel rifted fromcndlo end. 

We have now put the reader in possession of, we hope, some 
clear ideas as to the part played by a rifle<l gun, confining our- 
selves to generalities. We will now proceed to describe the vari- 
ous projectiles it fires : they are — 

1. — Common Shells. 

2. — Shrapnel Shells. 

3. — Case shot. 

4. — Falliser Sliot. 

5. — Palliser Shells. 

Wo have descril)ed the external form of a rifle projectile as 
a cylinder surmounted by an ogival head. This form is some- 
what like a sugar-loaf; but maiw of the glass-shades used in 
India for tlie protection of the flame of a candle, where tho 
mouth is not splayeil out in tho bell-form but straight edged, 
more closely approaches it. 

In the Common shell, the projectile is hollow, tho internal 
(orm closely following tho external, excepting towards tho ** nose/* 
where the metal is thickened to give it rnoro strength at that 
point. In the noso*' is a taper hole with a screw tapped in it ; 
the greatest diameter of this hole, termed the “ fuzo holo/* is 
a little over one inch. It communicates with the hollow of tho 
shell. On tho exterior of the shell when intended for a muzzle- 
loarling gun, brass, copper, or zinc studs arc firmly attached, cor- 
respouding to the rifled grooves of the gun ; there are at least 
two rings of studs, sometimes three. When tlie shell is intended 
for a breech-leading gun the cyliadrical portion of the projectile has 
a thin lead-coating. The shell is filled with powder and for safety 
a brass plug is temporarily screwed into tho fuze hole. Futhormore 
the insiue of .the shell is lacquered, to prevent contact between 
the cast-iron * and the powder, and consequently injury to tlie 
latter. The common shell can he exploded after being fired by the 
gun in one of two ways : — either by a time-fuze lighted as 
the shell leaves the .gun and burning at a known rate per second 
of flight, so that the moment the fuze is burnt out the charge* 
is ignited : or by a percussion fiize+ which explodes the charge ij^t 

* The Trajectory is the curved path projectile. 

traced in iinaguiaiion throu|;li the t A descriptioq of ttieae fuzes will 
sir by the centre of gravity of jhe be found further on. 
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tbf. luoment the shell strikes the ground or meets with any obstacle. 
The common shell is chiefly used in firing at walls, earth works, an 
enemy's gun, or for setting fire to buildings, wooden ships, and the 
like. 

The Shmpnd ahellt called after its inventor General Shrapnel 
of the Uoyal Artillery, is a more complicated arrangement. Its 
vocation is chiefly manslaughter, being fired at troops in the open 
field, in boats or on boardship, or wherever an enemy can be 
seen. The body “ or cylindrical part of the shell is of cast-iron, 
open at one end and closed at the other. The ogival head is of 
sheet-iron with a brass fuze socket in its nose, the interior of which 
is the counter part of the fuze-hole of the common shell. The 
two together closely assimilate in form to that of the common 
shell, but the shrapnel is shorter in total length. In casting the 
body a powder-chamber is left at the bottom, of smaller diamater 
than the remainder of the body. Into this fits a tin-cup with a 
cover closiug it all hut a central hole about l>alf an inch in diamater : 
this cup is filled with a very small charge of powder, intended 
at a certain moincut to blow the head off the shell and open out 
the body ; t:) facilitate this, the circular walls of the body have 
a number of longitudinal weakening grooves cast in it ; the 
whole shell is thus made very weak in resisting an internal 
force. On the top of the cup lies a wroiight-iron diaphragm, 
its edges resting on the ledge in the cast-iron formed by the 
change of diameter from the powder chamber to that of the 
body of the shell, ^u&t, a tube is screwed into a ceutral hole 
HI the diaphragm, corresponding to that in the powder-cup. 
This tube is long enough to reach a little aliove the mouth of 
the body when it is in siiH,, Now a series of layers of hardened 
musket builots are filled in around the tube until the body is 
nearly full ; then melted rcsiu is poured in, filling the inter- 
stices between the bullets and covering over the top layer. To 
prevent adherence of the resin to the sides of the shell, it is lined 
with brown paper before filling. On the top of the resin is 
placed a kamptulicon washer, to take up and communicate the 

f >rossaro used in fastening on the head. Finally, inside the 
load is fitted a block of wood, so as to completely fill it save 
at the fuze-hole. The head is then pressed down on to the boily, 
fitting to it as the lid of a wooden tooth-powder box does to its 
l)ody. Held in this position steel wire screws are screwed through 
the sheet-iron of the head into, the cast-iron of the body. The 
shell has studs or lead coating like the common shell. This 
projectile is bent ti|Sod with a time-fuze, that is. a fuze which can 
be made to Ignite the powder charge after the lapse of a cerjtain 
number of seconds, Suppo.siiig, then, that a shell moving with a 
docity of 1,000. feet per second after a range 1,500 yards arrives 
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within 60 yank of a Batulion of InfaQtry in columu-<«'if any 
coininand^ now-a-iiays could lio found to be ro rash as thus to expose • 
his men — and that at titis distance the projectile is five yards above 
the plain ; further that at thit moiSent the timc*f(is6 ignites the 
charge in the powder-cup. The foioe of explosion sutlicea do blow 
tbo bead oil aud to split open the body at the weakening grooves. 
Tiie bullets continue to move forward, each animated with a velo- 
city of 1,000 feet per second. But these bullets at the moment 
of bursting are i^iug whirled round at a great speed : they 
radiate out like the Hocks on the head of a twisted mop.^ It is 
found that the cone of dispersion is one whose base is about 
one-third its height, the apex \mt\g at the bursting point. We 
Ciin conceive, tlieu, the bullets forutiiig the lower side of the coue 
may easily strike the front company of the battalion, while those 
of the upper side will be carried furtlier forward am) strike 
t\u\ rear company. The effects of this projectile, when the fuse 
is accurately timed, are truly awful : it is in one sense* fortunate 
that it is a matter of tbo greatest ditficuiiy to time tho fuze 
so as to burst exactly as alwve dcs''ril)cd. Burst with a per- 
cussion fuze by striking the ground in front of an enemy tho 
etfects are not nearly so gooil, as many of the bullets never rise 
from the ground at all. 

The Case shot is merely a tin cylindrical canister filled with 
hardeiietl musket bullets for field service or with sand shot— cast 
iron shot weighing from two to four oz. — for largo guDs, the 
interstices being filled with a mixture of sand and clay to prevent 
the balls from knocking aliout. This projectile is burst inside tho 
gun, aud its contents are scattered over a range of finui 5U to 400 
yank. For good effect the ground should l>e hard and even ; a 
ploughed field or one planted with almost any crop nearly com- 
pletely annihilates its efiect, since no ball ever rkes once it falls. 
Though very effective at close ranges it certainly is the least alarm- 
ing projectile to face : the gun itself seems to the person fired at to 
have iu some way missed fire and the ground in front to be kuockcMl 
up into little puffs of dust, looking like a flock of small liirds taking 
flight. But a round at really close quarters, say within oO yards, 
is most formidable.* Gassendi an old Fiench Artillery Ofiicer atpd 
author, writes of case shot fire 

Lea derniers coups sont les plusdicisifs, ilaJerotU voire salut 
^euieiret 7nais voire gloire sHremetU,** 

i^alliser Shot and Siiell are intended for penystrating the slabs 
of iron forming the cuirass of iron-clad ships or of some modem* 
iron-clad forts. The foimer is solid save a hollow central core of 

* Jt shrapDel shell burst within ji on it an annulus of buUvt marks, 

yard or two of a wooden target kaves 
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oue or two inched in diameter ; this is left in the shot as the castings 
are thereby caused to be more sound. The hole at the base of 
the shot is plugged up. The shell on the other hand is hollow, 
its internal Yi)llowing its external form, leaving the walls of the 
shell very thick, and the metal about the nose and base of stilt 
greater thickuess. There is no fuze-hole. The powder charge is 
iilled in from a hole in the base eventually closed by a screw plug. 
The charge explodes on the shell striking au iron plate in couse- 
cpience of the enormous heat developed by the blow. 

Both the shot and shell have the ogival part ‘‘chilled” in 
casting : that is, the shell-mould, in lieu of l^ing of sand as 
iu the case of coinmou siiells, at its apex is formed in a mass 
of very thick cast-iron, the insidu of which is lamp-blacked. The 
nature of molten iron used is of vital importance ; all iron would 
“ chill that is, the thick iron mould robs the molten cast-iron 
very quickly of its heat and thus it becomes as hard as 
steel ; but* it is reqinred not only to be bard, but extremely 
tough. By proper mixtures of certain brands of irou both 
ends are obtaiued. There is but little difference in penetrative 
power of the shot and shell of the same gun. In round figures 
we may say that a 10-inch gun can send its projectile through 
a 10-incli wrought irou plate and so on all through the series of plate 
breakers from the 7-inch gun of 7 tons up to the 12-incb of 35 tons 
or “ Woolwich Infant.*' 

To bring ibis cursory account of rifled artillery to an end, 
wo will describe the Time and Percussion Fuzes, which enable 
us to bui-st the .shell after the lapse of a certain time or after 
arriving at a certain place. The descriptions will, it is feared, bo 
difficult to comprehend without illustrations. 

In a muzzlodoading gun we have shown above that there exists 
an empty “ lime *' or air-space between the upper surface of 
tho projectile and the Ixire, when the gun is loaded : and that a 
stream of burning gas escapes over the projectile au<l thus 
envelopes the nose of the projectile. If, then, we close the fiize- 
holc so as to bo gas-tight by a plug of wood, having a column 
of slowly buruiiig composition driven or pressed hard into a 
clomnel through the plug, it is clear that when that composition is 
burnt out its Are will at last reach the powder charge and explode 
it This plug would then be a ** fuze." But to drive or press this 
composition into tho fuze, it is convenient to leave the bottom of 
the nlug or fuze soUtl, that is, not bored. The fuze, then is a plug of 
«wooa about four inches tong in the form of a truiicaiea cone, 
whose least diameter is al^ut nine-tenths of an inch, and whose 
greatest is one and one-third inch. The composition channel is 
about a quater of au inch in diameter, and is not bored down 
the axis but a iitUe eccentric. This composition is of two sorts ; 
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with one the column burns at the rate of one inch in five seconds 
for short r^iges ; auii with the other, one inch in uiuesocouds for 
long ranged Two powder channels ai-e bored from the lx>Uom of the 
fuze parallel to iU side ivachings up at higli as the top (tf the com- 
position columu, that is'withtn about one inch of the top of the fuze, 
Tiiese powder channels are likewise exceutric, but on the opposite 
side of the centre. Between the powder and composition channels 
then there are thin divisions of wood. To enable us to time tho 
fuze, that is, to cause it to burn out in any time we please, nine 

side boles '* are bored into each of the powder channels. In 
tlie five second fuze the topmost side hole of one channel being at 
such a distance from the top of the composition as will burn out 
ill one second, the next hole at a distance Avhich will burn out in 
two seconds and so on. In the other powder channoi the top hole 
corresponds to one half second, the next to two half-secoiul.s and so 
on. Tims the holes correspond to spaces of time corresponding to 
all times of flight from^one half second to every sneocssive half 
second in the whole length of the column which cm responds to 
five seconds. 

In the nine second fuze there are nine holes into each powder 
channel corresponding to 18 half-secomls. 

The powder channels and side holes arc filled with fine powder, 
and their orifices closed with putty : the whole fuze is then cover- 
ed with paper, and then painted and varnished. Ti)0 priming is 
composed of a few strands of quickmatch* wrapped round the out- 
side of the head of tlic fuze, passing in through a hole in the 
.side of the head and fastened to a copper>pin in a brass screw plug 
which closes the composition column bole at tho top. If 
we wish the fuze then to burn out after the lapse of 
three and a half seconds, we enter a gimlet at the point 
marked seven and bore through the powder into the powder- 
channel, then through the thin partition of wood into the coiii- 
i^sition column. In three and half seconds after the fuze has l>cen 
iightedby the flash of the powder in tlie gun, the cumpositjon will 
have burnt down until it meets the gimlet hole, the fire will then 
pass through it until it meets and sets fire to the powder in the 
powder channel : tliis exploding, fires the charge in the shell. In 
l>oth fuzes the side hole corresponding to the extreme duration 
of burning of the fuze composition, unlike the other side holes» 
is bored through into the composition coliunu ; so that if the fuze 
Uh fixed into the shell without being timed, the shell will explode 
after the lapse of five tmd nine seconds respectively. This fuze is 
termed Boxer’s Time Fuze ; and it is only applicable to muzzle- 

* Qaickmatch is cozaposed of cotton is, powder reduced to an iiDi^ilpable 
wick steeped in gum water and then grain, 
dredged with mealed " powder, that 
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loading guns, since In the breech-loading guns there is no escape of 
gas past the projectile. Foreign breech-loading artillery with 
some excepUons have no time fuzes. 

The VefrmBBion Fuze is ^ompo^ed of (IJ) the body, a brass hol- 
low cylinder 1^ inch in depth with an exterior shoulder, screwing 
into the nose of the shell ; inside of this fits (2) a guard or hollow 
bniss cylinder open at both ends, the hollow being of two diameters, 
thus forming a shoulder midway : next (3) a lead-pellet, a hollow 
cylinder with four lugs or studs outside, two of which rest on the 
end of the guard : in the front of the lead pellet is a detonator some- 
what like a veiy shallow percussion cap ; internally the pellet is fill- 
ed with gunpowder dried from a pasty condition. The body is closed 
by the bottom (4) crewed in. A hole in the bottom is filled with 
powderpaste ; an axial hole being left in the paste of both pellet and 
l)Ottom. The central hole in the bottom is closed by a thin brass 
disc. If by any means the two lead lugs of the pellet which secure 
it iu position are sheared off, a second pain of lugs at right angles 
to the former como into play, and may prevent the pellet from 
being driven forward. If, however, the first pair having been 
sheared the momentum* of the leaden pellet is sufficient to shear 
the second pair of lugs, the percussion cap would come in contact 
with a needle which protrudes internally from the centre of the body. 
Tlie flash passes into the interior of the pellet and blows out the disc 
which closes the bottom and thus fires the charge of tho shell. 
It is, however, desirable that these lugs be not sheared off by acci- 
dent. To prevent this a safety pin , 5) is passed throtigh the body 
and guard and secured in its position by a wire ring passing 
through the e;e of the safety pin and lying in a recess in the upper 
part of tho body. If the lugs were sheared the pellet would come 
in contact with the safety pin aud the detonator could not touch 
the point of the needle. The shell may thus be “ fuzed ” before 
going into action and be perfectly safe from explosion by accident. 
When the shell is in the bore of the gun at the muzzle, the ring 
is taken out of the recess and the safety pin drawn out. But 
the hole left by this pin would allow the gas of the powder charge 
to pass through and thus explode the shell. To meet this danger, 
a cylindrical lead plug (6) is let in from the top of the body being 
supported by the pin and kept from falling out of the body by a 
brass-disa When the pin is withdrawn this lead plug fhlis down 
and closes the safety-pin holo« 

The action of this luxe is simple, whatever may be thought 
of its description. When the shell moving at say 1000 feet 
« per second meets with a check, either from a solid ohstoele 
or from a graze'' on the ground, the moiuentum of the 


^ Weight multipUed iulo velocity. 
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Iea(l-p«)let suffices successively to shear the two pairs of lu^fs ; 
just as a n^u sitting with his face to the eugiuo iu a railway ciu- 
riage, wheu it comes into collision with any obstacle^ is shot forward! 
into the arms of the person opp^ite, the (Jetonatoi* comes in 
in contact with the steel needle and the shell explodes. 

We liave thus given tlio general reader some succinct ideas on 
rided artillery, and we have done so under the great disadvantage 
of l»eing unable to assist him in understanding our explanations by 
drawings. We will endeavour in a future nunihcr to show how 
the principles above enunciated have been applied in modem 
rifled artillery. 

HENRY H. MAXWKl.L, 
Colonel f Royal Artillery. 



^Art. VII.~M STATESMANSHIP. 

L ittle more than two years have gone by since the Govern- 
ment of Madras adopted, after mature discussion in tho 
Legislative Council, a measure which promised to quicken the whole 
till ministration of tV\e Southern Presidency. 

Tho Local Eunds Act at once increased the material resources 
at command ; and rc-organised the agencies that applied those re- 
sources. District councils composed of* independent equally with, 
utliciid nieinhers wore to give united advice and exercise joint con- 
trol over the. pu\)lic works, tho education, and the sanitation of tli- 
country. Funds also were to be provided, where necessary, by ces- 
ses or taxes lovicil on land and houses and profession.s. Ediiciilion 
os[)ooia]lY was 10 be placed wiliiiii the reach of the masses ; cleniou' 
Ini'v instrnclion in village schi)t)ls being* provided for by a s}.stem 
of wdiich the Cent ral principle was to group as much population 
as possible around each school, while at the same time no rate- 
payer wa.s to h(‘ calhid upon to contribute to a school which was 
not within rea.somddo distance of his dwelling. 

Wo (bow ailontion in the pages of this lievic^Oy just two years 
ago, to llu^ scImmuo as it t licit promised to work ; and wo reviewed 
rcconily iho actual working during 1S71-72, tts it was illustrated 
iu tho ivpoi’ia of the Director of Public lustruciion for Madras 
Hardly, liowovor, bad tlic new machinery been s(*t nf>, when 
other oouiK'i'Is prevailed ; and orders w'ore is^ued that the wliole 
system Was («» bo abandoncMl, the maehim iy llirowii o.ul C)f gear, 
and the provincial ailmiiiistratiou to revert to the old- inotbods, 
woiking iu the ohl, slow, fitful, and iiiclVicient manner. 'I’ho 
wisdom of lh7l lias become thu folly of LS73. Tho tide whicli 
swelled up to the fl»)od two years ago, has now ebbed back iiiLo 
tho deadest stagmlftioTi ; and Madras has received ciders from 
her Governor and her Councillors that she had indeed been awak- 
ened to«) soon, and may fail otY safely to her slumber again till — 
well, till Heaven liejps her. 

It is, W'O aekiiowii'dge, a mistake to mix up public que.stious 
with personal con.siileiali*)ns ; hut it is impossiblo to forget that 
Uovornmenis arc but men , that acts of Government express the 
opinions ot m:n in po\ver j “Government/' saicl Mill, “ consi.stSeof 
aotn doiu* by 5 * uuan beings. * By wliat process then, not of 
reason — that ^ help us — but of conj«*cture, are w'e to explain 

, tills tiokluUf of opinion by which the white of to-day becomes 
blftrk io-!n<*uo\v i The Madras Govcinment bus. indeed, eiianged 
slightly iu its personnel during two years. But the men 

iu uuUioiity uow had most of (hem some share in tho discussions 
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♦hat proceileJ and In the expimsions that npptovod tho Local 
Futnis Ac^ And what Hort ot iiiitids are liioso that dehi'ciatcly 
adopt a policy, fur which at least they Iheu had excclKnit reasons 
to offer ; yet now in exactly the*8aineieircumstunccs, wiiliout oven 
giving a reason for llie clninge, abainlou that policy ulierly. iia 
if it were nn*ro folly ! 'Pue light falls on the same ohjeefs iw 
before, when their ey<-.i saw clearly the way befuro thorn. Why 
ar** tin y now dazzled by the light ; and why do they shrink l^ack 
inif> the <larknes.s ? 

There i.> something positively painful in the ahjoclnc^s t)f spirit 
with wliieh the (Jovornmenfc has published its clruig-d fioli.y. 

“ It is triio,” says the order, “ that nil oflirors won* inslniereti to 
** collect information on educational subjects ; to prepare iclnones 
f<»r the spread of cleinentaiy education and liie fouiwiing of 
village schools. We had some intentions ot’ tlii.s smt some 
'* time ago ; but that is all changed now. We are nhier and 
wiser men : and after that tiifiil fever of energy dull sleep 
well. Tear up your schemes, our offieri> ; fiiianden vem pio- 
“ jeefs of improvement. You shall keep ymir macliines liui tlu'y 
“mo not for uac ; and as we shall not allow > In m to be; Mf a 
working, they can do no harm.'* And .so Mooims /nr^‘ gone to 
.sloop again ; not perhaps unwillingly, since Inn habit has loni^ Iwsmi 
torfiid. And hardly a voico ha.s been raised to protect that the 
goo<i work that was domj two years ago hy men of alolity and 
luresight, should not lightly be undone ‘l»y tln ir lo.ss able or more 
umid siiccos.sors. 

It is, we know, useless to try to awako her now. She mu'jt 
sloop out her sleep, until she reaches more .Stirling limes or gaiin 
tuoiG active masters. But it may be useful, and it, he rigbf. 
trt sjjiy that some regret lire change ; that the abaiidonmont of the 
only progressive mea.surc that Madra.s has produc*‘tl fur thirty yerus 
gives real pain to those who have tho true progres.s of this mi.-iei- 
able country at heart. 

Now the excessive weakness of this reactiunaiy order in .s iu 
its almost brutal bluutnc.ss. The tree that wan ud liut tender 
pruning is cut down to the very gruiiiul ;an(J it wid bo only with a 
struggle that hereafter some life may show itself in tin; p«><jr trunk 
that is left. For the only ostensible reason even alleged by the 
Oovernment for the total destruction of all the essential features of 
the Local Funds Act lies in the excessive haste anrl radmess with 
which the educational portion of the scheme was being developed, 

It is useless now to point out that this unwise* ha-sto was never • 
checked, but rather stimulated by those who ought to have known 
best how to control it ; that is, hy the officers of the KducationaU 
I)epai;tment ; who either threw tliemseives lieadlong into the school- 
founding mania, or else ab;jtaiued wholly fioin as.suming their due 
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Kltare in ibe guidance and control of the new scbenie of elementary 
instruction. If the reform was being carried too far and too fast, 
wliat difficulty was there in wisely moderating the pace? But 
instead of restraining over-eager officers, the Government, like a 
timid horsernaii afraid to rein in his horse whose paces frighten 
him, dismounts at once in terror, and locks the horse up in the 
stalilo, rather than train it into docility. 

It mutters not whether the dangers apprehended were financial 
or administrative, the same restraint could have been applied on 
each side ; and though we have not leisure here to examine the 
statistics of the question, it is enough to repeat the statement 
made in our last article, and with which all our experience agrees, 
that the burden imposed by the house-tax would, when distributed 
individually, prove so light as to he almost imperceptible. Tlie Gov- 
ernment has never ventured to appeal to figures in support of the 
view, upon which thi.s reaction is based, that the house-tax would 
be ail intolerable and unpopular burden. It is easy to whine about 
oppressive taxation, and to say that the country is not ripe for 
education. It is not so easy, and has at least never been attempted, 
to prove in black and white what the demand for education is, and 
how much the people are willing to pay for it. As for ripeness, 
wliat is that argiiment worth? The country, as India, a poor 
and half civilised country — is ripe for nothing, but starvation and 
lawles.snc.ss and ignorance. As an English province, however, it 
is ripe for much : for a measure of civilisation and knowledge ; 
for law-abiding maimers, and at no distant date for material 
prosperity and oven wealth. If English statesmanship is to 
wait until it sees the fruit ripening, what merit will iliere be 
In that tending and culture ? Our only aim can be wi.sely to 
force the plant into bud and blossom and fruit earlier than it 
could ripen in the open sun. 

If the financial reasons for this recreant statesmansbip be 
unsubstantial, what otiicr reasons can bo offered in its excuse ? 
That olomentary education is a real want, a crying need of South- 
ern India, can surely not be denied. While results already 
olitainod prove to demoustration that real progress has of late 
been made in tlic spread of simple knowledge among the rural 
populations, want of success could not be alleged as a ground for re- 
laxed exertion. Every year in the life of the Educational Depart- 
ment has proved more conclusively that valuable results follow 
immediately on improved organisation and increased effort 
this field. It therefore of malice prepense, and with a full 
knowledge of what t hey are doing, that these Madras statesmen 
• draw back from the path of elementary education. True, the 
cause is not an attractive one ; there are no present rewards of 
enthusiastic meetings, and platform addres.scs, and sweet* words 
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of counsel to young graduates; no prospective statues, nor even 
Stars of Jndia. Primary education deals only with tlie lower , 
classes ; tne poor ignorant clowns, who, even if you refuse thorn 
light, will not complain of their d^kness ; and whe are indeed 
*' not ripe ” for education. So they are to be loft as they are — God 
lielp them ! — aud to civilise themselves ns they best can. 

Let it not be said that the progressive policy is still open to 
an active officer who discerns the people's wants and tries to sup- 
ply them. It is not so. The whole scheme of progress has been 
discredited by this chilling order ; the tide has he«‘n turnod and 
is steadily ebbing down. The avowed policy of the Oovornmeut 
has l)oeii declared to discourage progress and to connsol inaction. 
In the future nothing but the most bold avowal of the contrary 
can set the car of the State on the forward move again. The 
Noes have it ; and the whole question must be again debated and 
decided before tlie Ayes can win a victory. And llie misrliiof 
alreatly done is iucalgulable. Who in the future will believe 
that a Madias Government can really progress ? F(»r two years 
the whole Presidency has been astir. Nobody could doul>t the 
advantage that arose from the quickening of official finises, and 
the admission of new blood and life into lluj administration. 
The skeleton indeed remains, and we arc told to keep and cheribh 
\t. But ' can those dry bones live ' ? 

Local Fund Boards are told to work away, hut it is making 
bricks without straw ; nay, the very clay is denb-d tlicm. They 
were founded to control public works, ami thoy ar*^ told 
not to trouble themselves about the contracts for, nor the 
execution of, those works ! They were founded to spread 
elementary education, and they are told that there is hardly 
any money for village schools. The inovitabio cftect must bo 
to stagnate, if not to diminish the flow of progress in education. It 
required a strong declaration from the local Government to obtain 
any improvement at all in this matter. The cause of t‘ducatiou 
is not a popular cause. It is unfashionable, oven vulgar ; and 
not only that, but there are no doubt <iifficultic.s of exceptional 
power in this country, arising out of the utter apathy of the 
mass of the lower classes, and the lukewarm zeal of the higher 
classes in the spread of elementary education. 

Having only recently obtained any education worthy of the name 
for themselves, the higher classes are )>y no means anxious to 
throw open the paths of privilege and pow^r by the general 
diffusion of knowledge. It therefore required the whole strength* 
of official influence, and the free use of public money to start 
elementary education fairly in the race. But now the scale of 
primary education must kick the brain ; for Government favour 
has been thrown into the^ other side of the balance ; aud eveiy 
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officer who ventures to pro]30se a village school, and to spread 
primary education in his district, knows that he is dojog an act 
which -is far more likely to win him the censure than the thanks 
of Government. * * . 

It must be so. Half measures are in such a case impossible ; and 
simple impartiality a pretence. Either education is to be extemled 
or it is not ; if it is, money must Ixj supplied and agencies organised. 
And the last official utterance is — “we can promise you no money, 
and we will have none of your schemes.'* 

We have now said our say ; sadly but soberly. Anger would be 
misdirected against authorities so high ; and argument, wo fear, is 
useless with those who never employ it. Popular ignorance too 
will rather applaud than condemn this recreant policy. The quid- 
nu7iC8 of the Madras Press, have already clapped their hrinds on 
their purses, and thanked heaven that they are freed from the fear 
of taxation. We see no remedy ; we have almost ceased to hope for 
one ; but to be silent would be to accept complicity in tl)e folly 
and cowardice of the latest development of Madras statesmanship. 



AttT. vni.— miLitaIiy notions. * 

1. — •Procter/ 1 /I rjrii of the UaiUd Service InstUiUion of India, 
May IS73. 

2. — Cavalry at the Camp, By Captain Osmond Barues. 

3. — My Diary at the Punjab Camp of Exercise, J872'73, By 
Bekohwood. 

T here are Iiidications in recent military literaturo, that in 
India as well as at homo we are beginning to outgrow the 
age of Prussian translations and entering \ipon the era of original 
notions, if wo have not yet quite attained the full stature of original 
ideas. If I, lonyo intei'vallo, try to follow in the footsteps of critics 
at home ;is an advocate of progress and an opponent of retrogrea- 
sion under whatever disguise, and attempt to distinguish true 
noiions ftorn false, it is because I have something to say which 
Cnpiain Atlam a true reformer'" has not said ; and others I 
know, more capable porlmps than I, of grappling with the subject 
have not the reipdsite leisure. 

IJ( lore reviewing the paptirs of the United Service Institution 
it may not bo out of place to discuss briefly what are the proper 
functions of such societies. At the lust anniversary luecting of 
tlic Koglish Institution, Sir William Codringtou, who as an old 
guardsman and staunch defeudor of the lino formation, in the pcMy 
hot flights tlicrp, canriiit be accused of being too little conservative, 
rnadt' the following admirable remarks : — 

'J'here can be no doulit that tliere are many questions which 
“ are, to use n common term * ventilated ' and discussed in a society 
of this sort, 4liat cannot >vell be ventilated and discussed by a 
Government which would naturally be loath tb give an opinion 
“on subjeers which wo are free enough to give an opinion upon 
in this institution. Therefore it i« that this InstUulioa is one 
“ of great value and that it is appreciated. ” 

In thi.<i matter of military publications, not long ago we liad a 
manithsto from their head, which shews the entire liberality uf the 
Prussian General StnlF. Von Mohke has had occasion to inform the 
jvorld how far certain publications are official and bow far not, and 
this is ill eflfect what he says. He speaks with (he entire openness, 
and a touch of the scorn, of strength : — “ To persons desirous of in-* 
dulging in military composition we have lately given every reason* 
able facility of access to official dbeumeDts. All we have asked m 
letum is that the facts shall not be distorted ; but although so far we 
have been the censors of ^ertaiu recent military works we aiu 
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censors of the facts, not suppressors of opinion ; and as for the 
views derived and expressed, take them for what they i^re worth. 
If evtsr we have erred we dare confess it, and you the public are 
welcome ailso to sit with larger 6iith than ours at the feet of 
the Gamaliel should he turn out one** Surely these are principles 
that are worthy of imitation ; a fearless publication of facts, how- 
ever unpleasant, — and what have we so unpleasant to confess as the 
St. Privat massacre ? — and a hearing for all sensible deductions from 
these facts, openly admitted. 

I do not think that onr Indian officials, either as officials or as 
member.s of Council of the U. S. I. of India, have quite come up 
to the above standards. Several papers which have been offered 
for publication in its journal, and have been rejected, havo come 
under my notice ; and as I am not the author of any one of them, 
I may express my humblo opinion, after a careful perusal, that 
there are at present in existence rejected addresses, having a 
present and practical interest, by the suppression of which the 
Indian military world has sustained a loss greater than would 
have been inllicled on it by the omission to print the whole of the 

number which I am about to review and I say this 

with a full appreciation of its unusually high quality. I have 
been sorely puzzled in reading them to find where, in papers of 
undoubted ability and full of useful suggestions, lies the sentence 
which displayed the cloven hoof and caused their rejection, and f 
have at last pitched upon some fault-finding with a small detail of 
camp or expedition, whose only sting lies in its truth. Our affairs 
lately have not been so ill-couducted or so wanting in general 
success as to justify this liread, in minor matters, of encountering 
criticism, both gentle and just. 

The suppression of any really good papers in India is much 
to be regretted, because, from inevitable causes, not likely to be 
soon removed, tbq United Service Institution of Imlia must ever 
he a weakly plant. Men who have written a technical article of 
a really high class will prefer to send it to the English journal. 
The drain of talent caused by the periodicals and the Press, which 
uv>u in England brought the Institution daily into the hands of 
socoml-rate men, and compelled the introduction of paid lectures, 
will, ill a lesser degree, but still perceptibly, affect the available 
talent in this country. When, iu addition to all this, contributors 
are wariinl that they must not write anonymously — an entirely 
useless proviso when there is nothing personal in the article— a 
' proviso which some will, when they grow wiser and reperuse their 
articles, possibiy themselves regret— that they must never allow 
themselves to forget, as a rocent notice has told them, they, are 
supposed to be speaking at a public meeting and must moderate 
tUeii tJXpreSbiouR accordingly— U is no} surprising that the printing 
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press of the lustitatioD is employed in giving to the world chiefly 
the contrAuiions of members of council, the diplomu papers of 
ofiBccrs of departments, with he^ aniW there an old story retold 
or a discussiou of some very visionary future. 

The first paper, that of Uolonel Newal), contains much interest^ 
ing material, and displays constderalile brilliancy of imagination, 
but enunciates military views which I do not believe to be sound, 
and with which I cannot agree. Military villages, which Colonel 
Newell recommends us to establish on our frontier, are feiulul and 
barbarous institutions iinsuitcd to the times --^^unsui ted to the uon« 
military constitution of our Indian Government, and to the wholo 
policy of law which we have adopted. Occasions will, of coui'se. 
arise in which able politicals on the frontier will make use of 
one tribe to got at another, and wo may subsidise with advantage 
States which, though barbarous, have some semblance of stability 
and regular government ; but the time has gone by for England 
to defend its frontier by buying Wazii is or hiring red Indians. 
I can conceive nothing more likely to betray us into rapid collision 
with our neighbours than becoming godfather to 500 little Khivas, 
and making ourselves responsible for the crimes of an organise<l 
vendetta conducted by petty frontier village robliers. Again. I 
think Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of the Indus 
as a base. A formidable obstacle it is no doubt, but it cannot in 
these days of euonnoua war material and of railways bo looked 
on as a first-class line of communication. Colonel Newall uses, 
in a rather bewildering manner — which I confess I cannot always 
grasp — a number of military terms, such as the pivot, base, inner 
radius. I dare say I am slow of apprehension, but when he calls 
Peshawar tlie pivot of our trans-Indus position and the key of 
the Indus Doabs. I understand what he means sufficiently to 
demur. If the whole of the five rivers joined at one point and 
there stood an Indian Mayence, he could hardly speak more strong- 
ly. Does Colonel Newall really l>eliove that Peshawar is the one 
important point across the river from Karachi to the Khaibar, 
or that it is of greater value than Attock, Ldhor, Multan, or 
iialf a dozen other river passages and places ? Again, Coloiud 
Newall speaks of tlie saliency of Peabawar as giving it groatr 
flanking powera Of course, wo all know that the more salient a 
bastion is the more annoying it is to besiegers, but also the more 
difjicalt to defend. Moreover, it is dangerous to argue carelesslv by 
comparison of things which are like only in appearance. Peshawar 
totally differs from aa advanced work of a great fortress, in this, 
tliat a great fortress has many bridges which do not depend on 
the seasons, and that its Are commands the advanced works* 
Pesh&war is many miles beyond a river without permanent bridges^ 
and fitr out oi the reach ef fire support. In fact, I think 

• It 
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Colonel Newall greatly exaggerates the value of bur trans-Iudtrai 
position. 

If we do not meet the enemy before he reaches^' that nar- ' 
row strip* we hold beyontf thee Indus — and many years must 
elapse before we have to solve the problem under these condi- 
tions — there is nothing in the material resources or military ad- 
vantages of the Dehrajat alone to justify us in fighting a decisive 
battle on the wrong aide of such a river as the Indus, save very 
close to a bridge bead, securiitg our retreat. Let us make of 
Jacobabad and Peshdwar Phalsbourgs and Konigsteins — sources 
of delay and possible annoyance to a victonous, of .grave danger 
to a retreating, army, without causing serious drain .upon our 
main resources ; but let us not spend enormous sums of money 
in turning them into great intrenchments, tempting us to 
linger in the presence of superior numbers, beyond our 
best obstacle and ditch — a largo intrenched camp at Chcrat 
would be the worst kind of Metz we could possibly invent for 
ourselves. When a great contest is waged for empire, Avitli 
anything like our present frontiers, our railways will be com- 
pleted, and Karachi, Haidarabad, Sukbar, Bhawalpur — if the 
railway crosses there — MiUaii and the passages of the rivers 
from Attock to Labor, with the two great railways, will be the 
lines, pivots, keys, or whatever we please to call them — and 
North-Eastern India and the sea our great bases, ^ The loss of 
Jacobabad and Peshawar, or any places beyond the Indus, will 
not, except politically — and the political situation of that future 
we can hardly guess — play a leading part in the great military 
struggle for the Panjab and the Indus. 

But I am carried away by the author I am discussing into his 
world of dreams ; the large question of a further advance as far 
as Quetta and K^bul or oven Uer&t, instead of a withdrawal to the 
Indus, I do not enter upon. It is not necessary to adopt either 
alternative if we are not tempted to transform a fair outpost frontier 
into a bad main line of defence ; but at the same time I do not quite 
sympathise with the cry ** no retreat'' of Colonel Newall, and his 
dread of tlie consequences ; nor do I implicitly believe in the want of 
appreciation of strength without swagger, with which natives arc 
always credited. 1 have observed that a lesson administered to 
the most eager member of a pursuing crowd, who mistake a deli- 
berate retreat for a panic flight, has a most sobering effect on the 
remainder. If it suiteiJ us to retire beyond the Indus we shpuid, 
if our passages were well selected, very soon teach anyboily who 
presumed, to moderate their enthusiasm, by catching them in the 
• open between the Indus and the hills, like rabbits between corn and 
furze. 1 entirely agree with the writer in his estimate of the Bho- 
lau Pass, At present the northern routes seem the more' nearly 
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llircatening, for it U a fact Avlilch people appear to forget, that 
. Satuarkiiaud is twice as itear \ts as Khiva, aud three times as eoaras 
Asterabad;uut there can l>e little doubt that an army which succeeiled 
in mastering, say. the passap and railway at Sukhar, and then mas- 
tering Uiiltdn, turned southward along the railway ami hclwelh 
the river and desert, bribing hard all the while in Haidarabad and 
Rajpi'itaoa, would pliice rnattei-s iu India in a very unpleasant 

r sitioo, and check Bombay speculation very considerably. But 
do not hold with Colonel Newall in his estimate of the Hanking 
powers of Kashmir. ^General Bright, by a few sensible lomarks, 
compelled Colonel Newall to excuse and modify opinions he had 
expressed. When Colonel Newall says that a flank attack could 
be repeated in Doab after Doab, he cannot have fully considcrod 
that, whatever the season, such a large army as would )>robably 
invade the Panjib w^ould succeed, if it succeeded at all, in crossing 
the rivers in the plains and closing passes beyond any point 
that the army liovering qn the flank couhl reach, by had roads 
through the hills, and crossing the rivers k la Blondia higher 
up. 'J'bo bill stations would, of course, try to bold their own for a 
time in a partisan warfare. A few Ghiirka regiments aud a mulo 
battery or two might do good service in causing annoyance and 
harassing the communications where the Peshawar- Ludiina road 
touches the hills; but a very few miles of the plains would find 
the limit of footmen and mules— for the idea of cavalry sweeping 
down from Kashmir is one which excites a smile. Or iu somo 
future time when Kashmir is an Anglicised sanitarium, when 
Gulinurg is synonymous with Goodwood, when there is a Kash- 
mir valley railway, with turnpike roads or a Fell tramway to 
Abbotabad and Marri, Kashmir may play its pari in a really 
serious diversion. But with a political situation, and communi- 
cations in a state at all approaching what they are •at present, 
it would be a grave error to commit any considerable army to tho 
dangerous aud useless duty of wandering among the K^^hmir 
passes between a possibly hostile native State and a large invad- 
ing army, when it might bo playing a great part on the tea 
banks of the five rivers, or before Labor or Mfiltau, with railways 
and friends to fall back upon. 

I have lingered too long over visionary plans for tho defence 
of India ; but the paper before me, whatever its practical value, 
is» ^certainly suggestive and stimulating, and I am glad to have 
tho opportunity of concluding my notice by stating what I think 
to be our true military'policy. Until native princes ^ have receiv- ^ 
cd English education, aud are* as completely alienated from 
their old ideas as DhuHp Singh; when they shew their good, 
sense opd total loss of patriotism, by living in ^ England, or until 
Indian £&j&s marry the .daughters of English noblemen, and 
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English civiltaus and soldiers ally themselves with* old native 
families — a time we have not quite reachedi It is manifest that wo 
can have no true friends, no reliable party in any native State ; all - 
sentiment, affection, love of^couctry, religion, are against us, and 
only the basest self-interest in our^avour. 

Why, then, should we strengthen the military power of our 
feudatories ? Rid even native princes of the Resident Schoolmaster, 
and make them independent, and they are still accessible to the 
attractions of money, increase of territoiy, and even the delusive 
hopes they see in change. And even when we secure native princes, 
we do not always secure their subjects. This is especially truo 
of Kashmir. A low diet is best for semi-independent States ; enough 
troops to maintain order or capture a Kuka, but not enough to 
admit of enterprise in directions quite uncertain. The reminiscences 
of the loyally of Kashmir princes and Qwaliir soldiers are not 
encouraging. In the expenditure of money, when we have it to spare 
for military purposes, w® should always have two great objects in 
view — the near one, the consolidation of our povVer within India ; 
the remote, not very remote now perhaps, the preparation for 
future defence from invasion. There are many works which ful- 
fil both these objects, such as the improvement of railway com- 
munication all over India, but especially those of the L&hor, 
Dehli, Karachi triangle ; the gradual establishment of strong 
places all over India at points of strategic importance, but especi- 
ally those on the line of the Jhelam and lower Indus ; the estab- 
lishment of forts defensible by small detachments for the protection 
of our hill stations and to close for a time our hill roads, but es- 
pecially those of Abbotabad and Marrf. But 1 think that works 
of internal value should liavo at present long precedence over 
those of pure defence from external danger ; and I believe that 
among the things least conducive to cither object are intrenched 
camps beyond the Indus, and armies in Kashmir until it is our 
own. Although we unfortunately cannot get the loan of Prince 
Bismarck to take Kashmir for us, right or wrong, we can assist 
Persia with money; and, when we have an opportunity, use pressure 
to make her a naval and commercial power on the Uaspian. 
Timber she has in plenty, on its southern coast. Wo can consolidate 
j^fgh&nist&n and Yarkand, and encourage them at all times to smoke 
out the hornets’ nests of pettv tribes on our frontiers and their 
own. And if we do all tbeso tnings, the invasion of India is pushed 
into a distance so remote that we shall have no Emperor of Russia 
to fear, but rathrir the Socialist Fropagandj^ of the Pansclavonic 
« Republic, the elements of which are even now not wanting in 
Imperial Russia. 

* Captain Creagh's aittcle on Range Finders is the product of 
considerable labour combined with powers of accurate analysis ; 
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it is a very ittt<?rc3ting and satisfactory paper, but of too technical 
a character for lengthy discussion in aught but the eugineoring 
journal wSose articles it abstracts ; and, like them, it deserves to be 
read in full, A few points I qiay, however, touch op. Captain 
Creagh is no doubt right in his low estimate of the human power 
of Judging distances at long ranges. Where, then, are wo to find 
a substitute? It must either be a range finder or selection by trial 
shots. Tho list of difficulties and desiderata so exhaustively 
discussed by Captain Creagh is not favourable to our hope of dis- 
covering perfect range finders ; and did they not posso>s thead vantage 
of silence, we should be disposed to think the system of trial shots 
the l)cst, I think, for use iu the field. An instrument, which wouKl 
give an accuracy within the limit of half t)»e long axis of llic 
spread of a shell s fragments, would answer all pnwtical purposes. 
Ja prepared positions where thefe is plenty of time, and in sieges 
possibly, the range finder will exercise its vocation with success ; 
but for horse artillery I believe trial sliots, aide<l by n powerful 
telescope on a tripod, Will be found more rapid and practical iu tho 
end. We must take the chance of the enemy moving off. 

Major Norman writes good Snglish, which, totally apart from bis 
subject, it is a pleasure to peruse. It appears to me h(3 is rather in- 
consistent in saying he disapproves of JEuropean non-commissioned 
officers in Native Regiments when his whole essay is written in their 
praise. In the Cavalry, especially in these days of numerous 
detached smdll outposts, the number of officers is totally insufficient, 
and detachment commanders, capable of speaking and writing 
reports in English, are absolutely necessary. . * % r 

Colonel Osborne has, I think, hit upon the right principle for 
pankh£-pulling, but in the instances quoted of the successful 
employment of condensed air, although tho distance to which 
the power was transmitted was great, it docs not appear that there 
was a great consumption of motive power in tho escape of air 
such as would occur iu the case of several hundred pankhas being 
pulled, each with its separate jerk. This will probably he the difit- 
cuUy to encounter, and may necessitate all the punkhas m a bunga- 
low being pulled by one sulisldiary engine, in which c^o there 
will 1)0 a want of tho liveliness of tho tliin rope and 1*8“^ hand, 
but certainly the drowsy cleoient will be removed. The f^ugges- 
lion that the expanding air, by making large quantities, cf fa^t 
latent, will tend to cool the bungalows, is ingenious; but then 
4here must be enough of it. Possibly ss one fluid is much the 
same as another, aua*both equally clean, the piping may be made ^ 
useful in the transmission of wa{er and thus decrease the expense 
of that item daring six months of the year. i i* • 

Captain Colquhoun's paper contains one of those exlraoriuoarv 
notloos ** which make their home in young periodicais ; although 
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it shows a conscientious mastery of his subject in all its details. 

^ Does he seriously recommend the substitution of sur^ce lines 
' of rail for permanent bridges and embankments ? There is at this 
moment a bridge and an cngfne buried beneath a river s sand ; 
•wlierc would his line be after the flood, and meanwhile how is 
the traffic to bo kept up ? 

I have put off the discussion of General Thesiger's and Captain 
Adam's papers to the end, as they appear on the surface to repre* 
sent two antagonistic* theories ; but however desirous of doing jus- 
tice to the subject, I shall be compelled in the one case to limit 
myself to the removal of one or two fallacies, and in the other 
to a brief expression of agreement with the principles expressed. 
To review each paper point by point would result in my writing 
an essay— a drill-book. Everybody, I suppose, has begun a drill 
book longer than eitlmr of the papers themselves. 

I confess I am thoroughly disappointed in General Thesiger’s 
paper. Lot me not be misunderstood. 1 aip disappointed because 
1 looked forward to the paper being really what it threatened to 
be— an able defence of tne old system in its integrity, which would 
cost tho new school a tough brain fight to overcome, and it 
is neither more nor less than an appropriation of nearly all that 
is good in tho modern system, with some excellent advice against 
abandoning all that is good ir. the old. The conservative paper 
of General Thesiger is almost as radical in reality as the paper of 
Captain Adam, which tells us that the working classes are ropub- 
licans, and must be argued with, not ordered ; so that 1 am re- 
minded of the story of the divine, who, after a fierce argument on 
a religious subject, informed his adversary that he despaired of 
convincing him, but that his sentiments were completely expres- 
sed in a certain pamphlet, which the other had written. But 
though General Thesiger, to my mind, surrenders almost all the 
important points, he uses certain arguments which are assuredly 
fallacious. 

General Thesiger appears to think that the advocates of 
change have laid the whole success of the Germans to the credit 
of their superior tactics, but there is abundant proof that this 
is not the case. In tho well-known Wellington Essay — here 
^let* me e7^ jpassant remark that though its author may be stig- 
"matised as young and inexperienced, ho strove with success 
against Sir Garnet Wolseky and other eminent soldiers, and that 
success no unprejudice<} reader will attribute entirely to the liter- ^ 
?ry sympathies of Colonel Hamley — in the Wellington Essay, I 
say, the writer lays down most distinctly that from Prussian prac* 
tke alone no real deductions can be drawn. They adopted a sys- 
tem on the spur of tho moment, which was never severely tested ; 
for ** tlm motley and demoralised host which surrendered at 
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Stilan was scarcely iu reality more formidable than the raw levies 
whom the Qermaus had subseciuently to meet. But it will be best 
perhaps take some portious of Qeiieral Thesiger's paper in their * 
proper order. Throughout, I m^y remark, Goueral Thegiger quotes 
passages from various writers which, separated from the context, 
appear favourable to his views, while those who are acquainted 
with the works in their entirety know the completed argument is 
wholly adverse. He commences by quoting from one of the 
Wellington Essays an attack upon the line without moilifioations ; 
and repeating the author’s words, takes him to tSvsk for attack- 
ing the line modified by sixteen sections of tho Field Exercise. 
How many of those sixteen sections did tho Light Division em- 
ploy against the great Redoubt ? There i.s an end to all argu- 
ment if the lino advocate cries — “ Why do you abuse my line i 
It is only the bits of a column put side by side; '* ami the column 
advocate — ** Why do you abuse my column, it is only the bits of 
a line put one behind the other. Wo can alter it to please you," 
There is nothing to do * but shake hands over it as the writer of 
this paper does with tho Wellington essayist in tho next six 
lines, confessing that the Alma line, which was meant all the 
time, docs require serious alteration. General Thesiger then 
concedes lying down, advancing by rushes, loss of touch, brings 
the line to the skirmishers instead of tho skirmishers to tho 
lino ; increases their number, and save in a few points, which I 
propose to discuss, gives all that moderate men have ever tiskoil 
for. If after the campaign of 1870 the authorities had “fully 
recognised the necessity for great flexibility and elasticity," and 
tried to “ bring out the full power " of the line, we should 
have heard less nonsense talked ; but the United Service Institu- 
tions of England, which argued calmly at first, at last went rav- 
ing mad about order iu disorder, skirmisher swarms, and or- 
ganised swashbucklcring. At tho close of the manoeuvres of 1871, 
a critic loss known to the >vorId than cither Haraloy or " CIich- 
uey but one endowed with a genius eaiial to either of them 
wrote : — “ Nothing can be more opposed to the infantry tactics 
which have so lately earned victory than the leading and tho 
movement of the well-drilled battalions which took part in tho 
manoeuvres." 

In 1872 certain Commanding Officers, on their own ros^tisibi- 
lity, trained their regiments to a few movements on the rnissiao 
; and just before the autumn manoeuvres an able lecturer 
and scientific officer, ■wrote in grief to inform mo that it liad all 
been put a stop to ; there was be nothing but company skir-* 
misb, company support, advance in line, and volleys by command^ 
Rut at the end of 1872, six years after Sadowa, the authewitfes sur- 
rendered with a precipitation equal to their previotts obstinacy, Iu 
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time to give us at the Camu of Exercise the unmitigated sprawf* 
ing over the country, which has excited the AdjutantrQeneral s 
very natural disgust. But bis protest comes too late to do more 
than make* the new school, Ieis I •hope it will as far as Indian 
influence can affect the battle already nearly fought out at home, 
moderate in their victory. 

General Thesiger’s arguments, as to what fire we have to 
consider from 800 yards until collision, are very closely reasoned, 
and his remarks on unaimed fire most valuable ; but their real 
weight is not so overwhelming as would at first appear. General 
Thesiger would ppbably accuse me of quibbling if 1 said his ad- 
vance is not a two*deep lino. The number of skirmishers is now 
so large that either it is not a two-deep line at starting, or 
during its advance it ceases to be one. I do not care whether 
skirmishers are detached from flanks of companies or sec- 
tions,— ——and indeed, what with gaps between companies, 
and loose files, there is such a strong .resemblance in what 
General Thesiger recommends to the skirmisher swarm, that I 
am surprised he attacks it so severely. It is impossible to argue 
wide questions in a narrow and rigid manner. A complicated 
problem in dynamics cannot be treated like an early proposition of 
Euclid. The ground is almost entirely excluded from the writer’s 
argument, and depth of formation cannot be treated as a mere 
question of fire danger. High authorities consider it. is demand- 
ed by considerations for which even fire danger must be ignored ; 
the power to develop and resist rapidly flank attacks is now betd 
of vital importance. Moreover, it is well-known in practice that 
the fighting line draws on itself all the aimed rifle fire ; dis* 
taut bodies, which suffered severely until the enemy’s atten- 
tion was occupied, have been known, when the front fight was 
hot, to stand uunoticeii, unharmed in the open owing to the uncon- 
querable human habit of hitting back at the nearest adversary. 
Ail tho advantages therefore arc nob in favour of having more 
troops in one line than can profitably join the fire fight. Until 
experiments have been made (something of the kind, but not 
quite what I mean, was tried at Chalons) by a line of men firing 
rapidly, some carefully, some at random, on tho front line of a 
succession of targets, so distributed over a width of say 400 yard, 
and a depth of BOO yards, that every shot might hit a target 
but no shot two — a matter easily arranged — and then careful^ 
diagrams founded on tho trajectory, drawn of the first 400 
yarns ; no argumoilt can be derived from unaimed fire. There 
is nothing w^tever to prove to what particular kind of depth 
of formation , tmiurded fire is adverse. It has a law doubtless 
as unchangeaUe as the number of uuaddressed letters posted in a 
year ^ but we don’t know yet where ^aod in what proportions 
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unairned »liot goes, but 1 sbaH be very niuck surpiiseU if, on dia* 
grams of the lines of danger being drawn perpendicular to the 
paper, and diagmms of troops horusontaJ, it be found that on flat 
surface even a double line dr^wn through the wori^t zone of 25 
per cent of aimed fire, gets less shots than the same two linos dis* 
tributeii in certain proportions over the 400 yards from the front 
target, with only those able to fire back on the worst of it ; but if, 
by a very simple use of tlie plane and the trajectory obtained] froui 
the flat surface experiments, various representations of undulating 
ground with the Hoes of danger be drawn, and certain small ob- 
stacles distributed over it, I shall bo still more surprised if the re- 
sult shews that a two-deep line swept over the whole ground nets 
less shots than orderly groups with orderly reserves moving, 
within fixed limits of course for each unit, sotaetimes in line some- 
times in column. I shall be surprised if the line moving always at 
the double, and therefore halving the shots, nets less than the varied 
advance moving at a walk and skilfully manipulated. 

Without any special 'experiments, by use of wide movable tar- 
gets, on open ranges, behind the target fired at, especially with 
troops on their early instruction, a good deal miglit be learnt about 
badly aimed fire. All we yet know is, it goes high and to the left. 
If we could discover that iutcnsitv of fire decreases regularly from 
the fire front, we should know tiiat all but tlio firing line should 
be kept as far back as was safe \ but if we could prove what is 
probably near the truth, that lH)yond a certain zone before and 
beliind the engaged line chance shots fall pretty equally, then Wo 
have everything to gain by pushing up supports and reserves 
close to the deadly zone as possible. 

JBut tiie law of unaimed and random fire we may never know. 

Meanwhile we must appeal to rough exporionce. The Prussian 
regulations say Tho division pushed forward to subdue the 
enemy’s fire must seek special aid in a skilful use of tho ground, 
and they will find almost every where fre<picutly, oven in open 
ground, appearing q^uite level, an inconsiderable fold which will 
give cover to the skirmishers lying down and even to the closed 
divisions.” This is the Prussian advice after long and bloody trials. 

At Le Mans, Captain Brackenbury tells us The fire of tho 
French was so awful that it was perfectly impossible for troops 
in any formation to live under it. Tho only way in which 
the Prussians did live was by advancing in very loose order, by 
throwing themselves down, by dodging behind every hedge and 
bank, by assembling in groups behind a house litUe bul, and ^ 
creeping on bit by bit as they^ qould.” This is the evidence of a 
skilled eye-witness, and the weight of evideuc e goes to prove that^ . 
^hile acknowledging fully in veiy many situations tbetwo^eep 
Hue in open order moving rapidly cannot be improved on, aU 

1 0 
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formations of the rake and roller type long continued, which forhid 
( skirmishers to swerve, whicli discourage lines breaking into small 
columns are disadvantageous ; it does not make the slightest 
difference whether you use one lon^' rake or eight small ones, whe- 
ther they move in line or in ecliellon ; it is perfectly plain the 
whole ground, good and bad, is swept indiscriminately at last 

The type of advance, which the new school of tacticians aims 
at, is that of a rising flood which, here a thread, there a stream, 
ever presses on between obstacles or, if for a space stopped by a 
rock, pauses a moment and then pours round the flank, and 
once more resumes its advance. Are the principles of order so 
utterly unattainable in this system that we must reject it ? 
General Thesiger certainly does not in spirit, tliough he strives 
to appear to in the letter. At the critical moment. General Thesi- 
ger maintains, his two-deep line moved up to the skirmishers will 
be in perfect order. Now his system allows numerous skirmish- 
ers, and a gap ou one or both flanks of each section. Supposing 
the numerous skirmishers sustain no loss, and the line sustains 
no loss, even suppose the skirmishers walk perfectly straight, and 
tho line after them, will all the little bits behind fit all the little 
bits in front \ I doubt it, hut supposing both skirmishers and line 
decimated, and that in addition tne skirmishers of one section have 
swerved 20 yards to the right, another 10 yards to the left, there 
will boa good deal of mess 1 imagine in the dovetailing ; hut 
granting a loose line of skirmishers could keep distance not only 
from end to end, but at many intermediate points, surely there is 
this vast diflorence in ** reinforced line of skirmishers " (reinforced 
skirmisher swarm it should have been here) " and the two-deop 
line,^’ that the reinforcements have picked their way, the two-deep 
line have not. The difference between using the stepping stones 
and fording the stream, bebveen using the crossing and defying 
the mud, is shown plainly enough by our boots ; and what if it bo 
true 08 Colonel Williams says in No. 69 of the English papers It 
is vain now to talk of any better line of front, if a perfect line could 
fall from the skies and find itself near the enemy, it would quickly 
assume the shape of a skirmisher swarm.” 

.The general principles regarding the advance ‘of skirmishers are 
admirable, ana I think such movements as advance in right 
echellon, in loft cchellon, pointed eohelion, and hollow echellon, 
words which explain themselves, might well form part of skir^ 
mUher training \ but it is not to be supnO^ed that rule will be 
^ adhered to in the heat of fire. Tlie principle, however, that some 
should always be firing while the others are advancing can be 
* Incul^tod, imt a line of skh’mishers formed, as is proposed, by 
individuals from 32 different sections, then divided into four«great 
divisions (and how commanded, General' Thesiger does not say), I 
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cauuot believe would form a fightiog lino with either much 
mutual c^pfidence or enterprise ; or be able to reconcile in the 
heat of the fight its allegiance to the four great divisions 
it is in, and the sections* it has to keep In front of, at 
tlie same time. QOnoral Thesiger's plan for getting over the 
last final difficulty has, I fear, a savour of tlm drill on a 
small scale in the barrack square, and an obliging enom^ crushed 
by the cross and oblique fire of the over Jap ping victorious batta- 
Kon, what place in a line of fire extending for miles would there 
be for tbe two devoted flank companies of a single battalion unless 
favoured by some wavering of the enemy's line or some poc\iliarity 
of ground not necessarily in front of the flank companies ? Tho 
Prussians are at present practising (Colonel Newdigate at the 
U. S. Institution) for the final rush, pushing the main body of 
tho company through the ceutre of the skirmishers ; but making 
a rush through tho firing line, in a very <lifferent thing from deli- 
berately moving out troops diagonally to tlie right and left front 
between the breech-loader duel at its hottest. A battalion oc- 
eupios a front of, say, 400 yards ; a good many more places than 
two must be liable to turn suddenly into the hydra's head in that 
distance. Nay more, to drag after them, over favourable ground 
and itt any decent formation the remainder of the battalion. 
Quoting freely from Captain May tho writer claims by inference 
that the Hue is free fronv confusion in retreat ; but in this resnect tho 
superiority of the line over the other formations is supported by no 
evidence The light division, originally In line, advanced in confu- 
sion^ and fell back in confusion on tlio Brigade of Guards, also iti 
line, at the Alma, and swept away an entire battalion ; the re- 
mainder opened out and allowed the retreating line to pass, wliicfi 
goes to prove that had the Brigade of Guards been in four ranks 
with intervals or in small columns, the Scots Fusiliers would have 
remained intact In retreat confusion is inevitable ; and tho lino, 
either in first line or support, has no exemption from its evils* 
Again quotiug from Captain May, General Thesiger claims for the 
Englisfa battalion system a superiority in the prevention of strag- 
gling, but on this point there is really no valid argument what- 
ever. Surely whatever tho defects of the Prussian system, it Is 
not true that it " diminishes tho supervision of troop" under fire. 
One glance at the diagram of a Prussian cofnpany is a suflScient 
answer to this. General Thesiger, although he casually mentions 
^individualised method of fighting" and nsp freely Captain 
May's work, has nothing whatever to say on the rnain subj^t of • 
the author he quotes so much, vrlietber a regiment is to consist of 
^ Colonel, an AdjuianS and 800 othci's, or whether, as C^ptait» 
May wished, everyliody is to disappear but the Cajpiain. This 
question of the gradual mossjtig of sections into half companies. 
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double company (the equivalent of the Prussian company), wings 
and battalions, and their respective commanders, and dixies, is not 
entered into sufficiently and is inseparable from an exhaustive con- 
sideration 6f battalion tactics^in ihh fire fights of the present day. 

Again General Thesiger, quoting Essay No. IV says The 
skirmisher swarm formation entails firing over the heads of the 
troops but General Thesiger is advocating advances in line him- 
self. If he is only goim to cover the head of his cchellons with 
skirmishers, he is going hack to the old system of shock tactics ; 
if he covers his whole line and makes a fire fight, their heads must 
be fired over too, whether we call them a line of skirmishers or a 
skirmisher swarm, but curiously enough the author he quotes 
from is again one whose general arguments are totally adverse. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley says : — It would be well to accustom 
our foot soldiers to manoeuvring with calmness, whilst a fire of 
blank shells was kept over their heads ; eveu if a few lives should 
bo accidentally lost in doing so, they woulpl be well expended if 
your infantry acquired perfect steadiness under these circum- 
stances.’’ And speaking of two ranks, “jamming men together, 
shoulder to shoulder and toe to heel in two ranks,” “ multiplies 
the loss of life when they are exposed to fire.” The witnesses 
selected are decidedly bad witnesses for the prosecution of poor 
skirmisher swarm. 

I have carried this review to such length, that 1 must omit 
any discussion of General Thesiger’s remarks on drill and 
manoeuvring as they stand somowhat apart from the immediate 
subject of controversy ; hut it was necessary to analyse with 
care portions of General Thesiger’s paper, because from General 
Thesiger’s position and the expectations raised by his promis- 
ed paper, it has gone abroad that a successful defence of the 
British as opposed to the Prussian system was about to be pub- 
lished, and because from the excellence of the paper there is an 
impression that the defence has been completely successful. It 
is therefore necessary to point out that the excellence of General 
Thesiger’s paper lies in the acuteness with which certain portions 
are pleaded and the sensible general remarks, but not in the logi- 
cal continuity or success of the main argument*; it is not a defence 
of the British line of Aldershot field-days against the last system 
of the Prussian drill-book, but an unfavourable comparison of 
one of the worst points of the Prussian system, the skirmisher 
swarm, exaggerate, with a scheme of General Thesiger’s own con- 
taining a soupgon of the old British Une» but perfected by appro- 
priation of many other portions of the very system he is attacking. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of the contest 
that has been going on since, after Sadowa, Major Adams flattered 
tlie old school by announcing the close dt the era of bayonet tac- 
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tics ; to those who have been steeped to the Ii{)s in the appailiug 
flood of yiilitary essays and discussions that has been poured out 
since ; or to any one possessing naturally a careful habit of analy- 
sis, it is not necessary to point* out *how much General Thesiger 
borrows from the system he is attacking and appropriates to tlie 
system he is defending ; but to those who have not carefully 
studied the paper^ or who have only heard of its results, I may 

J oint out that the old system — when, os Boguslawski remarks, it 
idu’t much matter whether guns were fired or not at any hut close 
quarters-^was to send forward a sprinking of skirmishers who were 
mere cavalry feelers ultimately withdrawn, behind them at a walk in 
one line shoulder to shoulder, order being every thing and rapidity 
secondary, the British line advanced to the shock. I am speaking 
always of the Guards Aldershot-system as opposed to the light divi- 
sion tactics discussed hy Colonel Qawlor and Sir William Napier. 
General Thesiger, although sentences could be quoted showing that 
his mind is still running on the old shock tactics, accepts the prin- 
ciple of a fire at once est&blisbed increasing in intensity till one side 
can bear it no longer ; instead of the skirmishers coming back 
to the line, the line feeds the skirmishers who are the Iwttle, and 
ultimately joins them ; rapidity is cousideral of equal if not superi- 
or importance to order ; touch is abindoned, and tine line is biokeu up 
into pieces. Under these circumstances, I feel Juslilied in saying 
that though General Thesiger’s paper contains many admirable sug- 
gestions and is well worthy of careful study, its title is einineutly 
calculated to mislead; for the distinction between the 'radical changes’ 
General Thesiger deprecates and the ** important changes ho 
accepts is mere hair splitting ; and his plaintive “ really ” is calcula- 
ted to produce an impression, that the agitation for reform which 
has won all General Thesiger concedes was quite iincalled for. Tbo 
text of the essay honours the new system, the title is far from it ; but 
it is hardly fair to reject the play and steal the thunder, and I have 
considered it necessary to give at considerable length my reasons 
for a loud protest of sic voa non vobia. 

There is not much advantage gained by going through 
the greater part of an essay and merely saying — with this 
I entirely agree * I shall not^ therefore, ucvote much space to 
Captain Adams* article. It is one of many systems suggesrtfod 
for adapting our tactics to the rcjjttlrenients of modern war. The 
pecessity for a radical change being once accepted, the form^ in 
which it should be carried out will prove sjtnple. I submit a 
few “notions** of my own. We already acknowledge that the* 
order of companies is a matter of indifierence. 1 think it should 
also be a matter of indifference whether one company supporU 
another by coming up on its right or left in double rank, or by 
coming up in single rank.ii^ihi rear. 1 attach no value whatever 
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ta diiTcreiiccs of colour iu uoiform' as giving one large body over 
another superior safety from fire ; but I do attach great importance 
to officers in a regiment being indistinguishable from their 
neighbours^ from the front, «and isonspicuous from the rear. It 
is an evident truism, although it sounde strange^tfaat, since sup- 
ports come up from behind, and men follow their leaders, tlie proper 
place for distinctive badges is the back which the enemy is sup- 
posed never to see. But I do not require facings to be reversed. 
The pouch belt will serve my purpose. At reviews, where ladies 
or foreign officers are present, let officers aikl men wear any facings, 
belts, or gold lace they fancy ; but iu action, for Infantry, I sug- 
gest the following Officers, white poudi ; marksmen, black, 
with a bar or cross the color of the regimental facings painted 
as we see on leather portmanteaux — the two outer sections black — 
the two inner, common brown leather. Both the men them- 
selves and supports coming up would have a simple means of dis- 
tinguishing the leaders flanks and centres of every company ; for 
1 think the arrangement of the men by si^ is one without any 
object. Let men stand in companies in the order of their shoot- 
ing from the flanks inwards, the marksmen on the extreme flanks, 
as it is useless placing a man in the firing line at 1000 yards who 
cannot hit the target at 400 ; he might as well go another 200 
]>ards out of danger. Let then, the marksmen occupying the front 
of attack assigned to the company commence the ba}l, supported 
by the shooting sections, and ultimately the shock sections filling 
up the centre as they advance ; and let it be understood, subject to all 
necessary exceptions, — tlrat to compensate the marksmen for their 
longer exposure, the final rush is to be made by the Shock Sections 
under their fire. Let there be a clear undersiauding. In the absence 
of other orders theyieldiug is always to be^from a given fl^ank between 
Begiments, Companies, and Sections ; that, as a general rule, at long 
distances the ccntie sections yield to the outer \ and if there is crowd- 
ing, are withdrawn in succession by their Sergeants *, at close quarters, 
the outer fall back in support I must not drift into writing 

a drill book. To return to Captain Adams ; — the best feature 
uf Captain Adams' paper is that portion where be dispels the 
delusion that Britons never fought except in. line, as the very 
ai^row head of the Wellington Bssay was that passage where the 
author says : — No one would be disposed to accuse either Prince 
Frederick Charles, Boguslawski or Captain May of enacting the 
part of Mr, Fuff. But, with reference to many of their admirable 
t suggestions, the same idea occurred to two men, and an English 
Light Infantiy officer of UfireL*' By all means let us retain 

svhat is good tn the tine formation ; but let us not run away with 
the notion that that imposing product of 40 years' peacer--the 
slow march of the Guards at ^ Jamps'p moving like a wall and 
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wheeling like ft gate, is the only way to win battles, or the tvpe 
of Onr tftptics, when Wellington was at his brightest and our 
Light Division at its liesi— raultleas for defence — " an attack in 
rigid line, excent for short distoncettf never was possible acrainst 
properly posted enemies, and attacks never can now, except under 
the rarest drcumstances, be restricted to short distances.” 

Captain Barnes' pamphlet has been reviewed already elsewhere 
at a length out of all proportion to its importance as a contiibn- 
tioii to military literature ; and after what I have said about the 
suppression of zeal, I shall not stultify myself by indulging in 
ill>nalured criticism. Still, although 1 only pur|io8e expressing 
iny dissent flrom the author on one matter of opinion, I must do 
so in several iustances in matters of fact. 

Captain Barnes thinks the drill of the Cavalry was pifectlon : 
to that idea I have no objection ; but he adds that he saw no 
blunders (serious) committed. Equally competent oliservcrs saw 
a good many ; not, I wi]) say, in the lOtb Lancers. Captain Barnes 
says no fighting on foot was attempted at the Camp. Ho is 
mistaken. One Brig^e certainly was practised in dismounted 
skirmishing — as the victims will probably not soon forget. Attock 
.nlso was assisted by dismounted Sowdrs ; and, if Captain 
Barnes says these instances are not what ho mean.s, I may add, 
in Sir Henry 'Tombs’ attack, Gondal was held for a time by 
dismounted skirmishers. Captain Barnes labours under tho en- 
tirely false impression that ther 10th Lancers was the only regi- 
ment at the Camp which possessed an organised system of scouts. 
Various other regiments had selected officers, selected men, and 
selected horses told off for purposes of scouting. I could name 
several gentlemen who will feel very much astonished at Captain 
Barnes' statement. 

It was scarcely worth while printing the title ” Reconnais- 
sance,” when Captain Barnes has so little to say on it, and when 
that little mokes one ask if he rightly understands the meaning 
of the word. That men went out and made pictures, that one 
reeiment jdayed ostrich near camp, and another came op and 
said *I see you,’ is quite correct. But there was not a single 
attempt to discover the strength and position of an unkno^ 
enemy, under wtt conditions, daring the real fighting, as ‘a 
preliminary to the attack ; and it is evident, with operations 
^mmencing at 10 and ending at 4, such a thing as a Recon- 
naissance was impomible. Captain ^mes sa^^s he did not see a 
Bin||le instance of a surprise. It is not eaqr to sunrise men at* 
10 in themoning; but I think some people would bo Inclined 
to (pnsider tlm occupation Qondal by a force of unascertained 
strength, and the subsequent capture of Didnier— the roads 
^ which are quite piactkatije for small parties of Cavidry— >was a 
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surprise on a large scale. I do not say who was to blame. The 
one matter of opinion on which I think it necessary jjo express 
dissent from Captain Barnes, is where be says that regiments 
are to pay po respect to the groun^^ assigned to regirnents on their 
flanks, even should they report all ri^ht, but to send their own 
parties beyond them. This is a principle which cannot be allow- 
ed to pass unchallenged. It simply means this : — The Commander 
of the outposts has given you certain ground to look after — and us 
certain ground ; but we have so much spare ability and energy 
tliat, as we can’t trust you to do your part of the business effec- 
tually, we intend to look out for ourselves in your ground as well. 
1 hope tiiat outposts who And the scouts of other regiments, armed 
with no higher authority than their Regimental Commander’s, in- 
truding on the ground assigned to their charge, will stop them 
as strictly as they would those of the enemy. Division of labour, 
subordination, and mutual confidence are necessities of armies. 
Principles like those I censure, carried to logical conclusion, would 
allow each regiment to send a delegate" to the Head-quarter’s 
Staff to look after their particular interest, and see also that the 
campaign was being properly conducted. 

Captain Barnes is very hard upon the camp correspondents, 
and he certainly is right in saying the last camp produced nothing 
so clever, and 1 may add so personal, as the Sunday letters ; but, 
in the diary of !^echwood of the Englishman** — although, 
I confess, 1 mvo read more pictures(}ue description' in Russell, 
and more weighty criticism in Hozicr, 1 find a very fair amount 
of liveliness, common sense and accuracy, and an untiring energy 
and capacity for note-taking very cr^itable, viewed from the 
daily newspaper point of view ; but in reprinting with malice 
aforethought his letters as they were written, without either ad- 
ding to or condensing them, I think ** Beechwood ” has not quite 
given us what is wanted, and has exaggerated the importance 
people attach to such ephemeral productions. Indeed, even if we 
consider General Thesiger’s pa]^r as — what it undoubtedly is — a 
product of the last Camp, the whole literary outcome is not very 
great. A really exhaustive paper on strategy and tactics dpropos 
of Indian Camps and their results, has yet to. be written ; and I 
recommend, as a model to those who aspire to supply the want, 
A Jtelroapeci of the Autumn Manemvres by A Beeluae. * • 

N. L. 



AUT. IX.— THE RE-0RaANI3A*lT0N OE THE 'INDIAN 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

I T is a statement older than any system of political cl lues that 
“ the benefits of an institution for which all are taxed ought 
to bo rendered as accessible as possible to all." That the Medical 
is furthest from attaining this end of any department in India> 
few of its members will care to deny ; as at present organised, it 
represents a maximum of expenditure with a ininiinnin of practi- 
cal usefulness. There is a vast reserve of skill and energy among 
its members which is allowed to lie fallow, and which does not, hy 
so doing, gain strength for more fruitfulness but ratbor ilotori- 
orates into greater barrenness. That the cxpenditine an<l skill 
thus misapplied might bo spread over a vast area and benefit the 
millions under our rule* instead of its being conoeiitratiMl upon 
ourselves and our native soldiery, is the object of this p:ip<)r. The 
proposals that I have to submit to your readers will not involve 
additional expenditure ; indeed, with the inelastic resources of tins 
country it is impossible to do much moro than has been done to 
provide medical relief for the masses. To do so a radical change 
in the system js necessary. 

No one will dispute tho assertion that the medical service has 
bad a history worthy of our common country. Ii» professional 
knowledge, energy, courage, and kiml-hcartcdncss, its nnunbors 
have been very oven representatives of our countrynion in tho 
Kast ; and that tho service requires re-organisation i.s only duo to 
the fact, that much of the work which, a fow years ago. only 
they could perform can now bo done efficiently enough by native 
agency at a fourth of the expenditure. 

In iuti'oducing radical changes, there is always a difficulty in- 
volved, when the initiative occurs with the governing and wot 
with the governed body. But in introducing the measures I have 
to propose, the odiv/m, mediciim will asKiirodly not -l>o incurred ; 
inasmuch as for the last dozen years the present system has been 
found to be expensive and unsatisfactory, and the repre.sentativ0 
tnen of the service have been anxious for a change whicli would 
‘"tffbrd more scope for the exercise of their profession. 

^Briefly stated the proposals which I would venture to suggest 
are the following — 

Sub-Assistant Surgeons to have medical charge of native Regi- 
ments ; and with the reduction of expenditure thereby attained, • 
proviU^ — 

h — A Garrison Surgeon to every military station, however small, 
''^ho would exercise a general • supervision over tho Native Sub- 

l*v 
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Assistant Surgeons, and at the same time be available to attend 
upon European Officers and their families ; and in additiobi to these, 
a Staff Surgeon for the hcad-^uartqjrs of every Brigade and Divi- 
sional Command. 

II. — A sariitary officer to every civil division, and, 

III. — A native doctor to every tehsil in the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

To non-medical readers it may seem a startling innovation to 
place natives in medical charge of regiments, but medical men who 
have come in contact with Sub- Assistant Surgeons professionally, 
will ungrudgingly admit their fitness for the. charge. I speak from 
a pretty wide and not unobservant experience when I state, that 
to reserve a European Medical Officer to a native regimental 
hospital is a waste not only of State money but of his time and pro- 
fessional knowledge. In regimental practice the range of disease is 
narrow, and in an incredibly sliort time the Surgeon finds his prac- 
tical experience becoming a thing of the p&st. It is well known — 
and no one will more readily admit it than a regimental Surgeon, — 
that the most inefficient men professionally arc, as a rule, those who 
have been for years simply in charge of a regimental hospital. 
So much Is this the case that few who desire to excel in their pro- 
fession care to remain longer than they can help with a Native 
regiment. The medical practice is neither large nor varied ; except 
in August and September (when the fever period' reverts) the 
sick of a regiment varies from 25 to 30 as a daily average, 
augmented in January and February by a number of old mal- 
ingerers who suffer from lumbago and kindred ailments iu order 
to pass the aunual invaliding committees. Fevers, diarrhoea and 
blistered feet form nine-tenth of the diseases, and from the similarity 
of liviog, general habits, and constitution of native soldiers, any 
thing beyond routiuo practice is not ordinarily required. This 
the native doctor even, can supply as well his principal ; and 
it is usually delegated to him. It is only on very rare occasions 
that mysterious ailments and complications occur, which try the 
better trained acumen of the European. In the great majority 
of cases the medical officer finds half an hour a day ample for tho 
requirements of a regimental hospital, and for the rest of the day 
** dull care and duller time ” must be driven off as best he may* 
Some years ago, in order to create a fictitious, in vrhat had little 
inherent interest, a circular from tho highest administrative 
authority enjoined medical officers to spend at least two hours 
a day In hospital. This as it deserved was more honoured (and 
» more observed) in the broach than in the observance, — the very 
necessity for the injunction showing tho hollowness and futility 
of tho system. 

That the saving would be immense by substituting Native Sub- 
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Assistant Surgeons I shall now proceed to show. In the Bengal 
Presideney there arc on an average, excluding the administrative 
grade-s, 98 medical men attached tg the army. A* the average 
rate of 700 per mensem this rdljroscnts an cxpcndilui-rf of C8,G00 
a month or upwards of eight lakhs a year ! Notliing need have heen 
said, if the necessity for it had been commensurate with the outlay, 
as vvas the case some ten years ago ; but ns f liavc shown that tlic 
work could now bo performed efficiently enough for alwut 15,000, 
there seems a heavy responsibility for medlossly cxpemliug 
money wrung from, perliaps, the poorest lax -papers in the world. 
In order to make natives efficient substitutfs they must ho wcll- 
si'lccted, well-educated, and lietterpaid. For the Hint seven ye.ara I 
woidd have them styled Sub-Assistant Surgeons and paid Rs. 100 
per mensem, for the second seven years, As.si.slant Surgeons and paid 
Its. 200, ami for over fourteen years’ service, Deimly Surgeons and 
paid Us. 30t) per mensem, ’fhey would not recpiiro native doctors 
as they would reside near the hospital, and thus lOO additional 
men would mado bo available for tehsil disppn.s:ule.s. 

Ktiropean medical attoiidanco must be provided loi officers and 
their families. 'Ihe diversity of race and of the social up bringing 
of natives renders it imperative to appoint a Oarrisoii Sing<>on in 
i^vt'ry luilit.u'y station where tlicro is no Civil bnrtjfvm. He 
would exorcise a general supervision over the native subor- 
diuates, chock and transmit their rcturn.s and be availablo 
at the same time to attend upon Ituropeiiii Officers ‘\'_*d tht'ir 
families. Staff Surgeons would Iw required in addition at 
Brigade and Divi.sional commands in case of held service. I 
have ealcnlatcd that aarri.son and Staff Surgeons vyonld 
aUsorb about 43 of the number I have previously rcferrcl to ; 
leaving over 50, or with the addition of vaccine fjuperintciidciits 

aljout 05 men. . „ , • 

Of these I would appoint 30 as Sanitary Oliiceis, one to caoli 
Civil Division in tlio PresidcDcy-- in the following propoi I ions. 

Bengal ... ” 

N. W. Provinces •• ' 

Panjsb ’• ® 

Gndh • ... ' * 

Central Provinces ■ f, 

The expenditure involved in the reni.'iiuiiig .3,. would, m 
addition to the 100 native Doctors relieved froni regimental work, 
provide fora native . Doctor to every lehsil from lesli4\\ar to 
Cuttack and from Nfopur to Assam. • » . 

A curious contrast is afforded between t he areiw supervised hy 
English and Indian Sanitary Officers. A Riiral bamtary Bo.-»nr 
iu advertises for a Mc*iical Ofheer of health to give Ins 

exclusive attention to a district comprising some 281, OfM* acres. 
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and a population of 59,000. The Sanitary Commissioner of the 
North Western Provinces is expected to supervise the Sanitary 
arrangements of a Province containing 83,000 square miles and a 
population ^much higher thaif the^vvhole of the XJuked Kingdom. 
Truly the harvest is great and the labourers few ! The Sanitary 
Department as it exists, is anomalous even in India. A number 
of heads, doubtless very wise, but without bodies or members, 
liecognising the many insanitary abuses that existed without 
check — instead of reorganising the whole department and bringing 
it up to the requirements of the country, the Government adopted 
a policy of patchwork by appointing one Sanitary Commis- 
sioner to each province. Dirt, ignorance and disease coming on like 
a tide and one man to cope with it* Mrs. Partington of Sidmouth 
beating back the Atlantic with a mop, was nothing to this I 

What is wanted is an extension of the system ; to give a body and 
consistency to a disjointed head \ and to make sanitation one of 
the main branches of medical administration and not a mere 
parasitic growth, as it is at present. Without additional expense 
as I have shown a “ Sanitary Officer ” could be appointed to each 
Civil Commissionersiiip in direct subordination to tbc Provincial 
Sanitary Commissioner ; who ought to be Medical Secretary to the 
local Government, and be in turn subordinate to a Director 
General appointed with tlio Government of India. The duty 
of the Sanitary Officers would be to supervise tho. Tehsil DivS- 
pensarios, and vaccine department, and to personally visit the 
localities (whoso name is legion; which are chronically infected 
with fevers and cholera. Tlie Civil Surgeon is for the most part 
tied to the Sadr Station. He is daily referred to in criminal 
cases ; has generally executive charge of the Jail ; ladies and 
children require his constant presence if not his professional ser- 
vices. Tlui Sanitary Officer on the other baud would bo free to 
go on short notice whenever his services were required cither 
to supervise local Sanitary measures, or, an equally important 
point, to investigate the origin of, and conditions attending, local 
outbreaks. 

The present Sanitary Commissioner is not tho only medical ano- 
maly in the country ; tlie Qivil Surgeon forms a “ good second.” 
Pfiirtly under civil, partly under military supervision, he shares the 
fate of the man who sat between two stools. When, for example, 
he conducts a postmortem examination, he must in the first 
send a copy of ;he case to the local Magistrate — another is to be 
« sent to the Deputy Surgeon General of his circle, a third to the 
Sanitary Commissioner, and, if the sulgeot has been previously 
* under medical treatment, a fourth would be sent to tlie Insp^tor 
Oenoral of Dispensaries, who is also Inspector General of Jails with 
he supervision of a daily average of 20,0(»0 prisoners on his 
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shoulders ! Truly wonders crowd upon ouo who enters upon the 
details oi our medical administration I Tlie many and cir* 
cuitous channels provided for communication with their s«i>crioi-s 
involve anything but an econOmicaf expemliture of V time, tem^ 
per and stationery." 

As if in this vast country with its teeming millions, its morbid 
conditions of a tropical climate, bad water, and tlio dirt and 
disease engendered by poverty and ignorance, there wore not 
sulTioieut work to be distributed to each without treading on his 
neighbour’s heels, the Government hos given ample opportunity 
for an indulgence in that pastime. Heinrich llciuo’s distribution 
of external nature into things that could be eaten, and things that 
could not be oaten, had at least the merit of an incisiveuess which 
lids classification does not possess.. 

The vulgar proverb of too many irons in the fire rc(]uiros no 
better illustration than the labour devolved upon the Inspector 
General of Jails. Ablg as he may be, and certainly is, he must be 
luofo than human who could efficioutly supervise the details con- 
uected with the discipline and financial managemeut of over forty 
Jails, containing 20,000 prisoners, in addition to about treble the 
u umber of Dispensaries, large and small. The watchful care, the 
minute investigation into details, and the correspondence that 
so many jails involve, are of themselves sufficient for the ablest 
intellect ami most persistent energy. Ireland with a fifth of the 
population, has two Inspectors General of Jails in addition to 
local boards and inspectors. It is sanitation over again, the .sn])er- 
vision considered nece.ssary for a parish in England, .sufHces for a 
province in India ! 

The most advantageous part of tlic scheme proposed would bo 
the estabiishrnout in every Tehsil of a native Doctor. This 
would bring the science and medicine of the West within reach of 
the masses. In cholera and fever Epidemics we make the police, 
the most detested class in every country ami particularly in this, 
the dispensers of our medical relief. Policeman ll^in Daksh would 
do less mischief if he were made to drive a railway engine than 
he does when entrusted with cholera pills (containing as they do, 
opium) in an Epidemic. “ Masterly inactivity " would bo a much 
better policy than the makeshifts wo employ to soothe oiir con- 
science, when we find our subjects dying uncared for. It is only 
^vheu Europeans go into camp that they become awaro of the 
amount of prcventible human suffering that comes to the surfacOy 
and which is so uncomplainiugly borne that it almost requires to « 
be sought for. 

That the people would resort to Tehsil Dispensaries thefo ia 
ample evidence. In the district in which this is written a small 
branch Dispensary has .bfcn opened about a tuonih ago and 
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already 290 patients have been under tieatmcnt. From the last 
report of the Inspector General of Dispensaries, N.W.P,, I find, 
excluding Sadr Dispensaries,^ and seven pilgrim Hospitals in 
Qarhwdl which arc exceptional, that in 187 88 branch dispen- 
saries treated 388,687 cases or an average of 4,416 each, all these 
branch dispensaries being, bo it noted, under the charge not of 
Sub-Assistant Surgeons but of native Doctors. If without in- 
curring additional expenditure we could open up 600 Tehsii Dis^- 
pensarics in the Bengal Presidency, it would be a fair average 
to state that over 2,000,000 patients would' annually resort to 
them. 

The political advantages of such a measure would be incalcu- 
lable. The people who live near Sadr Stations are as cognizant 
as we are of the advantages derived from the British rule; but in the 
remoter parts of our several districts the policeman and the tax- 
gatherer are our only representatives; and never did Jews of old 
hate “ publicans and sinners more than they are hated. The 
simple villager will neither understaud nor appreciate our vac- 
cination and sanitary improvements, but it requires no civilisation 
to appreciate relief from physical pain, nor can the boon bo nriis- 
coustrued by tbo most jealous ignorance. It is no maudlin sen- 
timent to say that we can find no means moro adapted to win 
their adherence to our regime than by placing medical relief within 
their reach. 

Some parts of tlio scheme which I have suggested must of 
course bo gradually introduced ; vested interests cannot bo inter- 
fered with. But Sanitary Officers could be oven now appointed, 
and tlio vacancies filled up in regiments by Sub-Assistant Surgeons, 
whoso position in Dispensaries could be filled up by native 
Doctors until other arrangements were matured. The present 
Surgeon General ought to be appointed Director General, with 
two Secretarics- 7 -one Civil and one Military. The present Saui^- 
tary Commissioner and the present Secretary, two of the ablest 
men iu the service, might be appointed respectively Civil and 
Military Secretaries to the Director General under the new 
organisation. 

,Will it be believed that because the Sanitary Commissioner 
has an office independently of tlic medical department, that an 
extra printed copy of every weekly and montlily sick returns 
must be sent to him by regimental Medical Officers, and that; 
on theso his statistics are founded ? If the e;ipenditure in India 
* had lieen as dosoly scrutinised as at Homo; this unnecessary item 
would soon bo cancelled. This “is only one example of the dis- 
\xdvantages of having a number of channels running clpscly 
parallel, when one main channel would servo a better purpose, 
and seivc it more cconoinically. t 
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I liavo merely oiHlinca the sclieme, ami that rou-hlv If the 
reorgatnsiftiOH of the service were umlertakou by novcMMioe. f 
those to whom the fiscal arrangmoeiiVi of the country mo i 

wodcl be better able to fill up^L details. I 
to the subject in a future issue of voiir lUvkw 

*».. 1 I *' 


old September, 
1873 . 
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Art. 3t .— on METHODS Ol’ OBSERVING INDIAN 
PHENOMENA. 

I N one aspect the history of British India is the history of a series 
of giant difficulties triumphantly overcome. With the excep- 
tion of the period during which Lord William Bentinck was Qover- 
nor-Oeneral, every decade from the days of Clive to the days of Sir 
John Lawrence has been marked by wars and victories. If the 
genius of Dupleix at one time rendered probable the formation of 
a French Empire in Southern India, the dreams of French supre- 
macy were scattered to the winds when the <lcfeat of Lally at 
Wandewash was followed by the success of Coole at Pondicherry. 
Before our first serious contest in India had been decided in our 
favour, Plassey had been fought, and Clive had laid the foundation^ 
of the British Empire in Bengal. Scarcefy had wo assorted our 
superiority over the French in the Carnatic, when Mysor threat- 
ened to force us to abandon the position w^e had gained. In 
1707 Haidar Ali dictated peace under the walls of Madras. 
Before tlio century liad closed Seringapatam had been besieged 
twice and had been taken twice ; and Tippfi S^heb, the son of 
out ancient enemy, had been shot through the head by a British 
soldier in the gateway of the fallen capital. In 1775 began the 
long contest with the Mahrattas which was not endetf till the glo- 
rious campaign of 1818 under the auspices of Lord Hastings. At 
one sweep tho Pindari bands wore dispersed, and the <leath-blow 
was given to the power of tho PeshwA Our enemies, however, 
were hydra-headed ; and as each was destroyed, a now one arose. 
Burinah twice insulted the British Government, and paid for her 
temerity by the cession of Assam, Tenasserim, Arakdn, and Pegu. 
Afgh&nistan inflicted a disgrace upon our arms which was only 
partially redeemed by the bravery of tho " Illustrious Garrison * of 
Julaldbad ; but which, like our other troubles, was destined to 
have a speedy end. Tho murder of Sir William Macnaghten and 
the massacres in the Khurd Kdbul Pass were . avenged when tho 
AVmy of Retribution razed to the ground the great bazdr of Kdbul. 
Then followed tho succession of insufferable provocations and vic- 
torious campaigns which stretched tho boundary of British India 
beyond tho Indus. We annexed Sind* We annexed the Paujab! 
, Otner annexations* of a different type succeeded these. B^rdr and 
Oudh became part of the dominions of the Company. Last of all, 
the moment wDen the empire had reached its greatest extent was 
the moment of rebellion. ReljeHioa had to be chastised with' an 
unsparing hand. Wo had to fight and conquer the army that had 
fought and conquered for usj. Our last victory may have teen tho 
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' fsaddest, as it was certainly the most hardly won. Bat it was a 
absolutely complete as any that had preceded it. 

Military dii&culties were but a part of those with which we^had 
to contend. Before a sepoy hall been drilled or a British battalion 
had manoeuvred in India^ Oudh and Bengal had shaken off the 
yoke of Dehli ; and the dominions of Holkar, of Sindia, of the 
Gaikwdr, and of the Niz&m had become practically independent 
principalities. The Indian substitute for InternatioDal Law, the 
allegiance of the various governments to the throne of Dehli^ had 
every where lost its original vigour. Nor was there more internal 
order than there was international security. The raids of a nation 
of freebooters and the turbulence and tyranny of native rulers, left 
to the heirs by right of conquest of the suzerainty of the Mughuls 
a legacy of intolerable anarchy. We had to rebuild the fragments 
of a shattered empire ; and each fragment, as it was incorporated 
in the structure we raised, had to be moulded into a new and 
firmer shape. As province after province successively fell under 
British rule, we had again and again to win tho confidence and 
aid of conquered princes ; to discriminate between mischievous and 
wholesomo usages, destroying the one and strengthening tho 
other ; to stamp out crime ; to establish property upon a solid 
basis, and to construct upon our own principles an organised go- 
vernment. We had also to assert our paramount power as tlio 
bond between the nationalities of India. The stupendous task 
has been accomplished. Many as are the faults of Indian Govern* 
ment, India is now more peaceful than Europe. In India life and 
property aro as secure and the course of justice is as regular as 
in an^ of those Western countries whoso civilisation is spreading 
to the* Oriental subjects of England. 

Amid this profusion of incident and amongst tho pressing 
necessities of an ever«growing administration, the formation of a 
largo leisured class was an impossibility. Men came out to India 
not to study but to act The wonder is not that very little has been 
done towards tho interpretation of the various forms of Indiim 
society, but that there have always been some few Englishmen in 
the country who have found leisure and energy to learn and to 
record something more than can be acquired through the ordinary 
experience of routine or the occasional excitement of emergencies. 
Tet it is perhaps still more strange that the earliest Indian students 
should have Imn a school of fiteraiy antiquarians. We might 
have supposed that the urgent wants m those wjio had to i^qaer 
a country with the geography of wbidi they were by no ' means 
perfectly acquainted, and to govern nations of whose institutions 
and cheater they were entirely ignorant, would liave greeted the * 
course^ of investigation. To some extent, indeed, tW ebotee ^ 
6tU(Ues was influenced by immediate administrative needs. Bat 

• 1 W 
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Tvlnlst Indiaa soldiers and Indian statesmen were conquering 
provinceSi and making the best shift they could to ex^mporise 
governments for foreign nations, Indian students were inquiring 
whether chess originated in Itidia, v^hetiier Pataliputra, the capital 
of Sandrakottus, was Patna, or some other place, and what was the 
exact character of the Indian and Arabian divisions of the Zodiac. 
Horace Wilson was wilting a Sanskrit Dictionary and a Hindu 
Theatie. The Vedas wore Ijeing ransacked for the records of a 
faded faith. The first Indian students, instead of delineating the 
strange society that was before them, were looking to the Institutes 
of Manu for an almost certainly untruthful picture of the India 
of two thousand years c'lgo. It will be seen how fortunate a 
circumstance it was that Oriental study took this bent. These 
researches at first sight so far removed from the practical exigen- 
cies of the time, were destined to supply the clue which assuredly 
will guide future statesmansiiip and future investigation. 

Yet, how was it that these researches canie to be made \ Why 
were Sir William Jones, Henry Colebrooke, Horace Wilson, and 
their distinguished followers, scholars of literature and scholars of 
the literature of a dead language? The answer is that they 
brought with them to India the English ideas of their day. The 
education of an English gentleman in the last half of the eigh- 
teenth century and in the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
an education in classical literature. A person was entitled to be 
thought a learned and accomplished man not in so far as he 
approached to the type of a Faraday or a Huxley, but in so far ns 
he approached to the type of a Bentley or a Person. You might 
have been totally ignorant of the most elementary principles of 
every science, except mathematics. You might have been iftterly 
unable to oonstrue a lino of Goethe, or to turn a single sentence 
of Dante or Voltaire into English. But it was absolutely neces- 
sary that you should have studied the .^neid of Virgil, that you 
should have been able to compose a neat exercise of Latin Elegiacs, 
and to conjugate the Greek irregular verbs. The education of a 
man of the world was not distinguished from tlie education of a 
schoolmaster. If you had a minute acquaintance with Greek and 
Latin text-books, with Greek and Latin grammar, and with Greek 
aiid Latin versification, you had received * a general education ’ and 
were left to acquire the rest of your knowledge in the rough 
school of life. Of course the indirect results of this kind of train- 
ing were most salutary. Ho intelligent mind could be brought 
into contact with the masterpieces of ancient literature without 
gaining in pltahQiiy and strength. « No one but a schoolboy of qn- 
usualty dnii perceptions could read Plato without imbibing some- 
thing of the Platonic spirit, or Thucydides without attaining some 
neight into the scope and significance of political history. None 
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but the coarse Uould fail to see beauty iu Ovid, exquisite, literary 
Hskill in Horace, and grandeur in Lucretius and -<Eschyhis. But 
it has only lately become the direct aim of classical education to 
enlarge the mind by imprintii^ upAi the imagiDation.a vivid pic- 
ture of the rich and varied life of the two greatest ancient socie- 
ties, in the full vigour of their political activity, their nesthetic 
enjoyment, and iheir speculative power. The aim of classical 
education in what tlic late Lord Derby described os its “ prcscicnti- 
fic period was to make good scholars in llie University sense of 
the term. Its direct products were facility in purely liteniry criti- 
cism, thorough grammatical knowledge, and accuracy and terse- 
ness of style. Tlie great, monuments of ancient litoraturo wore 
valued more for their artistic excellence than because they pre- 
served the records of the thought and movement of ancient civili- 
sation. The languages of antiquity were prized rather as instru- 
ments of expression before whose symmetry modern speech seemed 
a clumsy contrivance, .than as the means to unfold the historn^ 
of Greece and Romo. It was by a clasKical education of this type 
that the intellectual tastes of the fir.st generation of Anglo-Indian 
students had been formed. Oa coming to India they discovered a 
literature as dead as Greek, and with far less iidtueuoe on any 
existing socict) than the language of Justinian. 'J'liey discovered 
verses which we arc assured are as melodious as those of Homer. 
They discovered a language which is said to he unrivalled even 
by Greek in the flexibility of its grammatical forms, and in the 
susceptibility of its terms to the most delicate suhtilties of mean- 
ing, In their minds learning was intimately .associated with 
knowledge of the remote part, and more especially with that 
kind of knowledge of the remote part which is acquired by a 
literary critic and a grammarian, Sanskrit literature exactly met 
the inclinations which had been developed by the education of the 
fime. If Sir William Jones and Horace Wilson had passed 
their lives in England as leisured country gentlemen they would 
probably have translated Virgil or Horace, or have edited one or 
two Greek dramatists, or have done part of the work of Jelf or 
BuUman or Donaldson. As it was, they fortunately saw in the 
study of Sanskrit an analogy to the study of Latin and Greek. 
The3\ investigated and interpreted the Institutes of Hanu and 
the old Sanskrit plays with that keenness of perception, that 
^tience in research, and that accuracy and caution in announc- 
ing results which they would have applied^ to the fragments 
of the Twelve Tables, or to the choruses of Euripides and* 
Soplioclea 

In so far as Oriental learning retained iU literary and philological 
character, its influence was wholly ]>encfrcial. There was, however, 
one application of the knowledge of Sanskrit and Arabic Wldeh 
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brought about mixed results. When the government of Indian 
provinces in every department was first thrust upon us, 4 became 
absolutely necessary that we should administer some kind of civil 
law. The ^mischief that woutd ensue upon a wholesale introduc- 
tion of English law was speedily perceived. Men accustomed to 
the idea of a voluminous written law instinctively turned to the 
treatises of Hindu and Musalm&n jurisprudence for the rules 
and principles which they felt their own system could not adequate- 
ly supply. It is true that the Hindu legal commentaries and the tra- 
ditions and digests of the Law of Isllm may more properly bo 
compared with the responsa pmdentum of the Roman jurists 
than with the massive collections of English case law. But the 
earliest Indian administrators felt that they had the surest footing 
then obtainable in the existing law literature of the country. 
Warren Hastings, who was amongst the first members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, ordered the compilation of a general 
digest of Hindu law. Two treatises on contracts and inberitanco 
by Trivddin and Jaganndtha respectively,* were composed at the 
instance of Sir William Jones. He also suggested the translation 
of the Iled&ya by Mr. Hamilton. European authors vied with 
native lawyers in the elucidation of native law. Sir Francis 
Macnaghten wrote the ** Considerations on the Hindu Law.'' Sir 
William Macnaghten wrote the text-book which is still the standard 
authority upon the principles of Hindu and Muhaipmadau Law. 
The exertions of the Macnagli ten’s were equalled by those of Sir 
Thomas Strange and Mr. BailUe. These works have profoundly 
influenced the course of justice, and have moulded innumerable 
decisions. With the experience of the present time it is easy 
to condemn as too facile the old dependence upon what may .be 
called closet law. We now know tuat we have given to the 
rules of Hindu and Muhammadan Law a rigidity which they 
did not possess under native modes of administering justice. 
It is becoming the fashion to decry precedents, and to exclaim 
against the destruction of native customary institutions by our 
courts. We can see that the written law of the Korda and 
the Dharma Sdstras and their interpreters is much further re- 
moved from the usages which actually obtain amongst the people 
than we had suspected. One of the best efforts of recent l^is- 
lation has been the passing of the Panjib Laws Act, which 

f rovides that in several large departments of law, including 
nheritance and the the Law of Private Conditions, the rule 01 
. decision shall be^imarily custom, and that the strict principles of 
the Hindu and Muhammadan law shall only be applied in so far 
»a8 they have not been modified bjr custom. The Oudh Laws Bill 
now before the Legislative Council contains a provision qf the 
same type. It may be that the wriUpn law has been administered 
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tvith too much dogmatism and precision. But the first Indian 
statesmen had before them a choice of evils. Thej had either to 
invent neiv rules for nations of whose institutions they were 
consciously ignorant Or th^ had to make the i]^t of those 
written recoil of native law which were available. They chose 
the latter course. The harm which their choice may have ooca* 
sioned may not even now be beyond repair. From the point of 
view of the student of law it is amply compensated by the fuller 
knowledge of two great legal systems which is already leading to 
striking discoveries in the field of comparative jurisprudence. 

The year 1834i may be taken as the approximate date of a great 
change in the spirit and direction of Indian inquiry. It was in 
this year that James Priusep published the results of the labours 
of Masson at E&lml and of Court and Ventura in the Panj4b, At 
the same time the battle between the Orientalists and the Aogli* 
cists was raging in Calcutta, The Orientalists advocated an ISastern 
education for the Hindus. The Anglicists urged the advantages 
of communicating to the East the benefits of Western science and 
literature. The former party had a formidable champion in 
Horace Wilson. The latter were led by Sir Charles Trevelyan an<l 
Macaulay ; Macaulay was then a member of the Supreme Council 
and President of the Board of Education. His characteristic 
condemnation of ancient Oriental literature Is weli-kuown. 

* We are at present/" he wrote, '‘a Board for printing books which 

* are of less value than the paper on which they are printed was 
^ when it was blank, and for giving artificial encouragement to 
‘ absurd history, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, an<l 

absurd theology.’" The fact was that the phalanx of rc* 
formers who may now be said to occupy the out-posts of the 
defenders of the purely classical education of the old stamp 
had been advancing witn rapid strides. The value of physical 
science as an instrument of education was beginning to be re- 
cognised. The growing faith in the methods of physical science 
was breeding an exaggerated scorn for intellectual achievements 
which had not those methods for their basis. There was as 
yet no widespread acknowledgment of the vast importance of 
Oriental antiquity to the stuiwnt of language, to the student of 
mythology, and to the student of ancient law. Oriental scholar* 
ship was defended on the comparatively weak ground of the 
intrinsic excellence of OrienUl literature. The time had not yet 
come when the effect of Oriental scholarship upon the philosophy 
of his&ry and of society could be shown. Thutf the Anglicists wou^ 
the day. It was, perhaps, a consequence of the same intellectuat 
movement that the school of literary antiquariausi versed in tlyo 
Vedas, in the Mahibbdrato, and in Kalidfka, was succeeded by a 
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school of archa 5 ological explorers • who abandoned the study and 
the desk for the temple and the cave, and who left off tmnslating 
Sanskrit texts to decipher the inscriptions on monuments and the 
legends of eoins. There is n6t, it is true, a broad and definite 
line of demarcation between the literary antiquarians of the first 
fifty years of our rule and the field archaeologist, as they are 
termed, of the second fifty years. Buchanan, a true field archseolo- 
gist, surveyed Mysor, Bih&r, and Assam at the very beginning of 
the present century. Erskine wrote his account of the Eiephanta 
Caves of Bombay in 1813. But as the distinctive characteristic 
of the first epoch was the scholarly interpretation of ancient Hindu 
literature, so the distinctive characteristic of the second epoch was 
the minute and careful exploration of buildings and localities. 
Detailed maps and plans took the place of vague or glowing 
descriptions. Observation was still directed to the remote past. 
But observation no longer consisted principally in literary investi- 
gations. The evidence examined was evidence addressed to the 
senses, the still existing relics of byegone ages, the coins of old 
dynasties, the votive tablets of buried generations, and tlie shrines 
of forgotten priests. 

It is sometimes a little difficult to convince people who have 
no imaginative interest in the past that any practical good can 
come of digging up old brass and silver and pottery, of making 
out old alphabets which nobody ever uses, and of re-constructing 
old languages of which nobody living bad ever beard. '1 o siicli^ 
persons the enthusiasm of meu like Frinsep and Kiitoc is unin- 
telligible. They can no more comprehend it than they could com- 
prehend an enthusiasm for collecting old rags and old bones. 
'J’liey are apt to regard an arcbajologist as at best a kind of harm- 
less monomaniac. Still even the least imaginative and most 
practical of mankind would scarcely venture to'afiirm that history 
IS an altogether superfluous branch of human knowledge. If you 
condemn archaeology as useless, to be consistent, you must believe 
cither that Instory also i>) useless, or that history in the composi- 
tion of which many of the facts attainable have wilfully been dis- 
regarded, is as good as history which 'is compiled from all the 
fjicta which can be obtained. To require that history should l>e 
written without the aid of archfeology is to ask the historian 
gratuitously to fling away one of the best instruments of research 
within his reach. Archaeology is the handmaid of history. lt« 
is the function of the archssologist to supply, a most important 
•part of the evidence upon which the history of antiquity is based. 
UoT is it poUtioal history alone that is indebted to arohseologtcal 

* Arclvtmlogieal Hnrvey of India, dar ( >nnQinghain. c.s i« lutroduntioHii 
for by Alexaa« pp. Vil and XIX. 
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inquiry. The discovery of the Bactriau alphabet was as great 
a boon tatlie philologer, as the translation of the inscriptions of 
Asoka was to the historian of India. The character of an age 
is imprinted upon its coins, tpon tts arcliitecturo, upon all its 
works of art. The sculptures of Buddhist shrines are fraught 
with meaning to the inquirer into the theological ideas and reli-* 
gious practices of the East. The generalisations of Mr. Fergusson 
upon tree and serpent worship may not bo warranted hy the 
facts produced. But the ingenuity of those generalisations and 
the care and caution which have been used in collecting the data 
from which they are, it may be erroneously, drawn — will always 
render them most valuable as a contribution to the study of the 
development of Indian religions. At the present time the ol)ser- 
vation of Indian phenomena would seem to bo entering upon 
a new phase. Yet each successive phase in the methods of 
inquiry is intimately connected with that which preceded it. 
The old methods are pcither abandoned nor superseded. They 
give birth to new methods, but the effort is not fatal to themselves. 
The field archasologists would not have attained their success had 
they not been aided by the Sanskrit scholarship of the literary 
antiquarians. The study of Sanskrit is not now pursued in India 
with the energy and devotion of former years. The Orion talisU 
have lost ground in this country. In Europe they have gained far 
more than they have lost Chairs of Sanskrit have bcen^foundod 
^ all the greater European Universities. The archaeology of India 
must have its peniiauent home in the land of the caves of Ellora 
aud of the Kutb Miuar. This study cannot be transported West- 
wards like the study of Sanskrit litemture. The tide of sciontific 
investigation is now turning from the past to tiie present, and 
the tendency is rather to seek explanations of the existing facts 
of existing Indian society in the analogous facts of other ages and 
countries, than to amass evidence for the purposes of purely 
Indian history. But of course the present of India cannot be 
thoroughly understood without the history of its p^t. Archaeo- 
logy must contribute to make the wide and little explored 
desert of ancient Indian histoiy. a known and traversed land. 
The current of avchaeologicat inquiry is still a strong and ferti- 
lising stream. There is every reason to hope that its force and 
volume will in no way be diminished. 

The recent change in the mode of observing Indian phenomena 
may be.described by jsaying that the Comparative Method is teing 
applied to the explanation of those phenomena.* The first depart- « 
meat of inquiry in which the meth^s of obeervation and 
tioq were employed with a truly seientifio strictness m the invest 
tigation of a part of the bibtory ^ the human mind was Com- 
parative Philology. Thie.soi^noe Isolds a good illustration of the 
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naturo of the Comparative Method. Comparative Philology does 
not consist in the mere comparison of any two or more Htnguages 
that may be selected at random. It consists in the accurate and 
exhaustive ^comparison of the^granftnar and vocabulary of all lan- 
guages which are open to observation, with the view to discover 
the general laws of the development of language. It is the verifi- 
cation of the hypothesis that the structure and growth of language 
are regulated by definite and ascertainable laws of nature which 
has made Comparative Philology a science. The philologers com- 
pared the declensions and conjugations, the pronouns, conjunctions, 
numerals, all the parts of speech of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic. They collected and analysed the 
dialects of every quarter of the inhabited globd. They discovered 
laws of phonetic change. They made a genealogical classification 
of languages. Just as it was proved that French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese could not be derived from Provencal, or from a 
Langue Romane which was the same as Provencal, but, on the con- 
trary, that Provencal and the other Romance languages had a paral- 
lel development from Latin, so it was proved that Zend and Greek 
and Latin and Sanskrit and the old Teutonic languages were none 
of them derived the one from the other but were all the sister 
off-shoots of a common stock. Thus was formed the group known 
astho Indo-European or Aryan family of languages, indicating pro- 
bable tribal or national connection in the far distont past between 
the ancestors of the present inhabitants of Hindustan, Afghinis^ 
t&n, Persia, European Russia, Southern Europe. Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Iceland, and the Germanic, Celtic, and Saxon 
lands. It was seen that all the inflectional modifications of words 
had once a separate existence as distinct and significant vocables. 
The relation, for example, was shown between the Greek future 
in.tfcftf and the old auxiliary as to be, and the locative termi- 
nation cc, originally as of the first declension in Latin was con- 
nected with the locative termination in i of the third declension. 
The decay of language" through clipped pronunciation was proved 
to be subject to fixed laws, and to be compensated in some measure 
by the reinvigoration of literary languages through the primitive 
speech which dialects preserved. Analysis proceeding further 
hewed away the j^owths of inflection and brought to light the 
ultimate syllabic mrms or root^ such as cht to give, tud to 
strike, pla to flow, and spds to see. The Taws of the reciprocal • 
transliteration of , these roots in Greek and Sanskrit, Gothic, 
••and Old High German respectively, were * established by 
Grimm. The classification of languages passed into a new 
stage. The prindple of stniciuve was substituted for the prinpi- 
ide of common derivation, and a morpholo^cal dassificauoa of 
langaages succeeded a genealogiccd • clasracation. Languages 
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were classed as Radical or Inolating when every root retained 
its independent form ; as Terminal ioiicd or Agglutinative wiieu 
one root retained and the others comf^unded with it lost iude-' 
pnudence ; and as lnjleciional^ss\xQtt independence was preserved 
l»v none of the roots forming the compound word.* It was per-» 
ceived that in the history of language tlie Radical stage, when 
every part of a word was independently a perfect root, was prior 
to the Terniinational stage, and that tlie Inflectional stage, 
which is characteristic of the Semitic and Aryan families, was 
ilie latest of the three. One problem has hitherto baflied all 
the efforts of the philologers. Language has been resolved into 
significant roots, combined and modified according to laws whioli 
arc uniform in operation and beyond *the control of human will. 
The secret of the origin of theso roots is still undiscovered. 

The groat results which have been attained by Comparative 
Pliilology may ho regarded as historically the consequence of the 
foundation of the Asyitic Society of Bengal in 1784. “ No 

philologer,*^ wrote Sir William Jones, could examine the 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, without believing them to have 
sprung from some common source, which, perhaps, no long- 
' cr exists. There is a similar reason, though not quite so 
forcible, for supposing that both the Gothic and Celtic hud tho 
' same origin with the Sanskrit. The old Persian may be added 
*• to tlie same. fumily.'’+ The discovery of Sanskrit reiidortjd it 
i^cessary tliat the relation of Sanskrit to the other Indo-Euro- 
pean languages sinmld be fixed with accuracy.}: This necessity 
soon made tho existence of a common basis of the Aryan family a 
recognised and familiar principle. Before the discovery of Sanskrit 
there was little more than a rough geographical classification of 
languages. Connection between the tongues of remote parts of 
the world was indeed presumed; but the nature and degrees of 
the connection were left iudetenninate.§ The nature and degrees 
of the connection the study of Sanskrit at once compelled and 
eiinhled the philologers to define. Had it not been for the 
labours of the literary antiquariauH, the laws of the structure and 
growth of language would still have been unknown, hecaiise, 
without an improvement in the classification of languages, those 
laws could not have beeu discovered. The needful improvement 
was m’^e directly Sanskrit was known. The scholarly skill and 
F;glf-devotion of the (ir.st Anglo-Indian students were tho inform- 
ing powqi* which seized upon the scattered indioiiioos of the truth 
and welded the comparatively random results of previous researche t 

♦ Professor Mar MUUer. The The Science of Language, VoI» I., 
Science of Language. Voi. 1 , p. 308 p. 163. • 

and S9A X Idem. p. 173. 

t Noted by Professor Max MiUlcn § Mem, p. 171. 
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into a dofiiiito bliape which, under the spell of further stinly, has 
become a compact and living science. ^ 

It has been pointed out that the historian of early times cannot 
dispense wjth archaeology. Comparative Philology also comes 
to iris aid. ^ In the face of facts, such as the adoption by the 
Gauls of an Italian dialect, it is not scientific to assume that 
community of languages is conclusive evidence of community 
of race. In the case, however, of the Indo-Germauic nations 
the theory of their common origin rests upon more than a gram- 
matical analysis of Aryan languages. The theory is strengthened 
by concurrent testimony from various quarters. The jurist and 
the student of mythology and of the development of religion 
support the conclusions of •the philologer. It is therefore safe 
to regard the theory as possessing the amount of certainty which 
is ordinarily attainable in historical investigations. Accepting 
tliis position, historians have begun to interrogate language fur 
the purpose of discovering the degree of civilisation rcachetl by 
the original Aryan lace before its dispersion, and by two or more 
difFercut branches of the stock whilst still mutually connected 
with each other after severance from the parent stem. This 
method rests upon the simple principle that language is the index 
of ideas and tliorefore tho gauge of progress. Men will find word.^i 
to express the ideas which are most habitual with them, and the 
fulness of a vocabulary in any particular direction depends upon 
the prominence of ideas in the same direction. A pastoral tri I 
will have many more names for the domestic animals than a settled 
manufucturiug community. A jockey can astonish a person who 
lias no special knowledge of horseflesh with a torrent of vocables 
eacli denominating some particular part of a horse. No one at 
fdl acquainted with the people of this country can iiuvc failed 
to observe the richness of tho dialectic ter urinologies in desig- 
nations of the various degrees of kindred both on the father's and 
on tho mother's side — a phenomenon natural to a state of society 
where the law of pr<*pcTty is fused with the law of family rela- 
tionship. Thus, because of the correspondence between language 
and occupation and between language and mental calibre, the 
existence of terms at any particular epoch expressing industrial 
opeiution.s or social institutions is taken as conclusive historical 
evidence of the existence at that particular epoch of the industries 
and social forms which the terms are used to denote. Language 
like > magic mirror retains tho images of ancient civilisations 
centuries after tliuse civilisations have decayed or been dfsplaccd. 
By asserting she tciins common tp the different nations of the 
]ndo-Oermuu)g stock, Dr. Mommsen* has shown that the primitive 

* Moumiseu'is History of Rome. Tr.anslAted by the Rev. * 
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race, before it sent forth the successive armies of colonists destineJ 
to found «ationalitips in the East and West, hail attained to a con- 
siderable development in pastoral life. 

The presence in Sanskrit, Qnfek aUH Latin of words pliili)li>gically 
identical relating to building, draught and transport, and sewing, 
t<'sliHes to a culture amongst the common ancestors of the nations 
who spoke those languages decidedly superior to that of savage 
hunters or perpetually wandering tribes Jn those languages 
the names of the domestic animals^ after allowing for tho opera- 
tion of the laws of phonetic change, are in general tho same. On 
the other hand the names of grains vary. A .setlletl agricultural 
community certainly would have possessed a laigo miniUn- of 
names for grains It is therefore concluded that lim !ito of tho 
primitive Aryan race before the severance of any of the oflshoots 
w IS not rural. If it had been, grains would have actpiircMl their 
nanujs before and not after the separation Tlio prose nco of cer- 
tain terms imiicating cojtain ideas ami therdoro certain habits is 
prnof of the existence of those habits. The ahsenoe id* terms of 
another class is proof of the absence of (ho hahits lo which those 
tonns would correspond. Employing the same metlioii Dr Momm- 
sen proceeds to show from the evidence of hingnago that the 
tineco-Italiin section of tlio Indo-Gornianic family, bcfoit) it 
^plit into two great divisions and swept out of tho main coiitinout 
<d Europe into the peninsuias to found Athens and Konio, had 
.^vanced to a further degree of civilisation tlian the unsepaiatod 
mhabitaiits of tho original Aryan home. These conclifsions rest 
upon the identification in Snn.^krit, Greek and Latin of tho words 
for cow, bird, and horse, for a house, for doors, fur an axIi?, fui* a 
yoke, for clothing and the like, and upon the idnitilication in 
Latin and Greek of vocables indicating a higher grade of eidtnre. 
This identification has been tho work of t;oinparativo Philology, 
Thus Comparative Philology has created a new kind of histotical 
evidence. The method is obviously applicable to the history of 
all nations which may roa.sonably l»e l/<'li«'V#"d to have a common 
origin. It will not yield dales, it will nut yield picturesi)ue 
Narratives of battles, or romantic stories of tho dynastic struggles 
of kings. But it will approximately fix hroud epochs and wiljl 
reveal what at those epochs was the state of swiety in those na- 
tions to whose history it is applied. Ileie, then, is another souic'O 
fjTom which materials may l>o drawn for tl»o ro-construction of the 
Indian past. Ahuudiiot testimony is imlx'dded^ in existing luu- 
JjUMges. W'^e have only to work the mine. If,* for example, iix » 
Northern India wc were to take Panjabi, Hindi, and Bengali, and 
werg to compare the vocahnlaries, distinguishing (he words which • 
Were eomnoion to the three languages from (hose which were pe- 
culiar to any ono or two, wc*sbould be able lo sketch iu geticral 
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oiitlinp and with a high probability of truth the social condition of 
the common ancestors of the races now inhabiting th<; Panjab, 
HindusUn Proper, Bihdr and Bengal, before any one of those 
races had acquired for itself at distinct national character. The 
order in succession of the several immigrations could be ascertained 
by determining what words each language or dialect liad in com- 
mon with the whole Indo-European family, because we might 
presume that the section of the Aryan race which was detached 
from the primitive stock when the civilisation of the primitive 
stock was least advanced was the section which was the first to 
colonise this country. The first tide of immigrants would have 
carried with it fewer of the words common to all Indo-European 
races than the tides which spread into India at subsequent periods. 
The presumption, however, as to the order of the immigrations 
could not be accepted as an historical certainty unless it were con- 
firmed by arcljaeological research and the political geography of 
ancient and modern times. It is clear that the same plau miglit 
be followed in investigating the history of* the southward migra- 
tions which have peopled thd Indian peninsula. 

Au inquiry by the aid of Comparative Philology into the Ills- 
lory of Indian nationalities is, of course, quite distinct from the 
purely philological examination of the varieties of Indian speech. 
In such au inquiry the strata of language would be laid open 
because they contained fossil history, not in order that they might 
declare the laws of their own composition. The purpose in vic^ 
would be not the improvement of the science of language, 
but the di.scovery of historical truth. The direct application of 
the comparative mciliod to the observation of Indian plienoineua 
is the application of the comparative method to the study of 
Indian languages. Tliat is an application of the method which 
is in no danger of neglect. The advancement of Comparative 
Philology by a scrutiny at once wide and close of the languages of 
British India, more especially of the Non-Aryan languages, is an 
end to which many of the present generation of Indian studenis 
are doubtless devoting their labours. Dr. Hunter has led the way 
by the publication of his Comparative Dictionary. How much- 
remains to bo done is known best by those whose experience has 
taught them most thoroughly that Imlia is a very Babel of tongues. 
To mention an instance familiar to officers on the North--VVest 
Frontier, the examination of Beluchi would, it may bo conjectured^ 
throw much light on the connection between the dead and living 
«' languages of Persia, and upon the relation of Persian to 'Panjabi. 
Yet it is Iviieved that there is noft at the present moment in print 
•a Beluch text book, a B^Iuch dictionary, or a Beluch grammar. 

In lus first lecture upon the science of Language, Piofessox Max 
Huller laments that his subject ba^ pot more to offer to tho 
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Utilitarian spirit of the age.^ Were he to begin his Itchires 
again h% would have no need to offer an apology for any deficient 
cies in his favourite study on the side of practical usefulness. * 
The discoveries to which • Comparative Philolo^ has led 
and is leading will assuredly rank with any that have ever freed 
the human soul from the burden of delusions, or have ushered in 
newer and sounder principles bearing on social progress and the 
social order. The Science of Language is the parent of Compara- 
tive Mythology. Less directly it has given rise to juridical investi- 
gations of the type of Sir Henry Maine's “ Ancient Law/’ and to 
social investigations of the type of those which have been under- 
taken by Mr. McLennan, Mr. Tylor, and Sir John Lul»bock. 
Comparative Mythology will have an important practical effect, if 
it is an important praciical matter to understand the growth of 
religious ideas. Comparative Jurisprudence and, if the phrase may 
be allowed, Comparative Sociology, are pregnant with instruc- 
tion to the statesman and the legislator because tliey hold out the 
best promise anywhere* visible of an approximately sound thcjury of 
human progress, and thus of an approximately ^curate test ti> 
try the suitability of executive measures, of legislative enactimfiiU, 
and of forms of Government, to national idiosyncrasies. Each of 
this family of subjects extends the methods of physical science 
severally to the examination of mythology, of law, and of the so- 
cial institutions of mankind. That is the ground of the rcseni* 
Vblancc of these subjects to Comparative Philology. In consequence 
of this identity of method the whole group may be said to owe its 
origin to the transformation of philology into tlic science of Jan- 
giiage. It has beeu shown that the spell which produced that 
transformation was the study of Sausknt by the Anglo-Indian 
literary antiquarian. It is thus that the torch of know e go i« 
passed from hand to band. The original fire does not pale ; and 
as each fresh hand grasps the torch there bursts forth a now flaino 

gends or tales, is popSirly used to denote 
of a set of nations as to the existence and conduct 
nature is celestialand immortal. It is v 

the mythology of the Greek^ that we call 't'" S 

which set up Zeus as the king of heaven, whic i j 

.iHiside him" and which made A^ene ““ 

his hegd. In tiiis popular signification .*^y*'**^J*^^. mvtl olc^v ia 
parable from religion. It may be raid, indw-l, 'Jf i 
a theogony without ethics, and without faith in y ^ y 

tr. or Orifice, or asceticism. But the tei in is oft cu used so as y) 

a Science of Laiigu.ge, Vwl. l-iP* f*- 
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imply the i<leas which that definition woiihi exclude. A col- 
lection of stories about the actions of beings who ^an only 
be chilled supernatural because the limitations to whieh 
they arc subject differ front those which control mankind, 
beings upon whose caprice or passion there is no restraint, 
or who are at best the slaves of an inexorable necessity, has 
no more claim to the title of a religion than Andersen’s Fairy 
Tales or the Arabian Nights Entertainments have to the title of 
works ou theology. But when prayers are offered up to the God 
who can grant rain to the tliirsting soil, or when propitiatory sacri- 
ficos are made to an earth goddess, or when a devotee l^lieves 
that fasting will exalt him al)ove Vishnu, still more when the 
moral ideas of right and justice begin to be predicated of tho 
gods, mythology merges iu religion and becomes indistinguish- 
able from it. It is this connection between mythologies and 
religions which lends to the study of mythologies its al>Horbing 
interest. 

Of late years a technical meaning has attached itself to the 
term mythology. It is employed to indicate not a system 
of belief, hut a particular form of mental error. Mythology often 
means the process whereby a phrase which was originally a meta- 
phor is in course of time mistaken for the expression of a matter of 
fact ; or more generally, it means any exhibition of the tendency 
to give a now and a wrong explanation of the meaning of a wonl 
of which the original signification has been forgotten, including/ 
the invention of stories to account for proper names. The meta- 
phors which speak of the earth as the mother of all living things, 
and of the heaven ns embracing the earth, are perfectly plain to 
us, and we are in no danger of being misled by them. But it 
was the.se metaphors which brought Ouranos and Gaia into l)eing, 
and which made Zeus the lover of Demeter, Mythology, the process 
or mental tendency, is by no means confined to the production of 
theogonies. The mistakes which changed ** The Boulogne Gate'* 
into ** The Bull and Gate'* and “ The JBvMeropfcon" into “ The Billy 
Ruffian*' are mythology.* So is the legend of St. Christopher 
carrying Christ across the Red Sea, a tale plainly rising out of the 
etymology of the name of the Saiat,+ The perpouification of 
Virtue, Nature, Freedom is mythology as much as the confusion 
between rikaha a bear and vikhaha a star which gave the* in- 
appropriate name of the Great Bear to the constellation of the. 
Northern Wain.; In all these cases something was forgotten^. The 
meaning of Bonlogn^e was forgotten. It was forgotten that rikhsha 
meant * bear * as well as * star.* It was forgotten that Christopher was 
nothing whatever but the proper name of an individual who suffev- 

* Max Muller, Science of Lau- t /Wd, pp 652-0.)3. 

guage, Second Series, p 330. t /hid,, pp. 361-366. 
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(kI martyrdom, and that Virtue, Nature and Freedom were nothing 
but abbt^act terms and not proper names at all. In each case 
mythology stept in and supplied a substitute for that which 
memory had fiiiled to retain. • ♦ « 

It sounds like tautology to say that mythologies owe their exis- 
tence to mythology. The origin, however, of theogonies and 
myths was not discovered till the Science of Langnage lifted 
the veil of mystery wliich shrouded them. Philology pointeil to 
the mental infirmity, the disease of language which confused 
metaphor with fact. Philology also laid down the principle that 
the derivation of words was to be sought not merely in those 
languages in which they occur, but in the roots and in the forms 
the words assume in kindred languages and in the common sources ' 
of families of languages. It was the application of this principle 
to the names of mythological personages, that provi<led the duo to 
the interpretation of the myths and folk-lore of the Aryan nations. 
Here again the progress of knowledge was owing to llie labours 
of the literary antiquarians.* 'I'he discovery of Sanskrit gave an 
impetus of exactly the same kind to the study of mythologies as 
that which it had given to the study of languages. It was seen 
that the mythologies of nations with a common descent must bo ex* 
plained together. The explanation became possible hecatise many 
terms which in Greek and Latin and other languages had hardened 
into the mere names of imaginary beings, retained in Sanskrit their 
V'iginskl shape of metaphor. Professor Max M filler ha.s put this with 
a<linirable clearness, “You will see,”f he observes, “that a 
“great point is gaine<l in Comparative Mythology if wo succeed in 
“ discovering the original meaning of the names of the gods. If 
“ we knew, for instance, what Athene or Here or Apollo meant in 
“ Greek, we should iiave something firm to stand oil or to start 
“ from, and be able to follow more securely the later dovelopmeut 

* of those names. We know, for instance, that Selene in Greek 

* means moon, and knowing this, we at once underKtand the myth 
' that she is the sister of Helios, for helios menus sun ;-^aod 
^ if another poet calls her Euryphaessa^ wc are not much perplexed, 

* fur enryphaesaa meaning wide-shining, can only 1)6 another name 
' for the dawn. IX she is represented with two horns, we at once 
“ remember the two horns of the moon; and if she is said to 
“ have become the mother of Erse by Zeus we again perceive that 
“ erse means de^v, and that to call Krse the daughter of J?eusaad 

* Selene^ was no more than if we, in our more matter*of-fact Ian* 

“ guage,*8ay that there is dew after a moonlight *night. Now one • 
“ great advantage in the Veda ia«that many of the names of the gods 
“ are still intelligible, are used, in fact, not only as proper names,* 

♦ Nfax MUllsr, Science of Langimge, f X6id,, p p. 410, 4il! 

Second Series, p.p, 404, 405. • ^ 
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but likewise fls appellative nouns. Agni, one of their principal 
" means clearly fire; it is used in that sense ; it is Ihe same 
word us the Latin ignis. Hence, we have a right to explain his 
** other iiarrw»s, and all that is told o€ him, as originally meant for 
fire. or Vdta means cfearly ivind ; Marut means storm ; 

** Parjanya rain ; Havitar the sun; Usluis, as well as its synonyms, 

“ UrvM, A hand, JSaranyd, means dawn ; Prithivi earth ; 

“ Dydvdprithivi, heaven and earthP In Greek the ftaiue of 
the Cliarities or Graces does not betray their origin. But 
when wc truce the word Charis to its Sanskrit equivalent, 
we find that ihe Harits * were the horses which drew the chariot 
of Indra, and recognise in the bright companions of Himeros and 
the Muses one of the innumerable myths of the dawn. The 
Greek Zens and the Latin Jiipiter are no more than names 
for the king of the gods. Zeus and the first syllable of Jupiter are 
i4lcntical with the Sanskrit derived from the root which yields 

ityvt Ui learn, and <Z^u sky or day. .^eies.and Jupiter are the 
beoming gods, personifications of the sunlit heaven. We know the 
Trojan Paris as the seducer of Helen. Mr. Cox J identifies him with 
the Vcdic Pani ** who hides the bright cattle of iiidra in bis dismal 
caves," — a personage in one of the myths of the ulternatioDS of day 
and night. Many of ihe Greek myths are perfectly transparent. 
We cannot mistake the meaning of the birth of Aphrodite, ihe 
foum-goddcsB, from the ocean stained with the bloodof the mutilated 
OuranoB-^ the morning sun rises from the sea which is reddened/ 
by the glow that heralds the dawii.§ Obscure myths not only of 
Greece and Rome, but of the Aryan nations generally, are ex- 
plained by the method indicated. Other myths, besides those 
which are properly theogoiiies, are analysed by the same process. 
Folk-lore which has never acquired a religious significance is 
traced to the sources whence sprang the tales of the Erinyes, of 
Hermes, and of Herakles. The conclusion is by no means that 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, the story of the Volsungs, and the 
Nibelung Song, the lUm&yana of ij^lndusUu, and the Persian 
Shdbn&meh are borrowed the one from the other. || But Compara- 
tive Mythology asserts that mythical phrases descriptive of the 

f ihenomenaof nature, phrases in which sensuousdmagery and the 
anguage of authropoinorphism were used to describe religious con- 
ceptions and physical facts, were the common property of the parent 
A ryan race, and that each of tho many dispersed descendants « 
has in its own way misunderstood, modified,, and developed ihe 
L 

* Cox, Mythology o| the Aryan % Cox, Mythology of the Aryan 
iHtiiioua, \ol i., p, 44 s. Nations, xob i., p. 64 ; vol ii., p. 3X7. 

t Max MUUer. Heience of Lan- § Ibid, vol li, p. 1. • 

nago. Second Series. Ibid, rol, il, pjn 324, 325. 
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transparent primitive myths;. Thus it has been discovered that 
one principal centre from which the Aryan inythoioj^ios have , 
radiated is the duster of metaphors which poetical imagination 
chose to express the course of llte siAi in lieaveu, the" succession of 
the seasons, and the battles of wind aiui sioim ; although the 
forms ultimately a.ssumed by the original myths may dlAer as 
much as the tale of the death of Achilleus from the tale of the 
death of Baldar, or as the quest of the Golden Fleece from the 
legend of the Holy Grail. We may leave tiie groat subject 
of Comparative Mythology with the remark that it has 
two points of contact with the observation of Iiuliau phono* 
mena. In the first place, the study of Sanskiit gave to the 
subject its present form. In the second place, the religious litera- 
ture of India, including the comparatively recent modifications of 
the early Vedic faitli, is perhaps the most rich and promising soil 
in which comparative mythologists could labour. 

Tlie passj\go from the unscientific to tl»e scientific treatment of 
any subject is beset by peculiar intellectual dangers. Pitlalls of 
ambiguity waylay us at every step. Wonls alternately retain ami 
discard tbeir vague and popular and their restricted ami technical 
significations. Until we have so fur advanced as to Iiavc rciiched 
a fixed scientific terminology, wo can only make sure of progn^ss by 
frequent pauses to examine the ground on which wo slam!. It 
may be a (piestion whether the discoveries of Compaiatiyo Juris- 
^ludonce aro as yet sufficiently full and .sufficiently certain to en- 
title it to the name of a science. At all events it involves Iho 
application of the methods of science t*) tluj phenomona of law. 
The theory of legal history, of the origin and ilovolopmeut of legal 
ideas, has just emerged from the profound daikness which had 
been engendered by unscientific habits of rliouglit. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the mists of ambiguity btill cling to lioth words 
in the phrase Comparative Jurisprudence. Feihaps enough 
l)ccn said upon the souse in which the term C ompuialivc i.s used 
iu this article. It implies an exhaustive ci>mparison, so far as that 
is possible ; first, for the purpose of classification, and secondly, for 
the purpose of discovering the laws of growth and slruotiiic. Tlia 
word Comparative is tlins used 111 a sigiiitication more resirictetl 
than that in which it is popularly employed. On the other band, by 
Jurisprudence, something more is meant than is included in the 
technical term of one Rchool of jurists. Jurisprudence, in the well* 
•known phrase of Austin, is the Philosophy of Positive Law. Coin* 
paralive Jurisprudeuce deals with much tluJt Austin and his * 
followers would call ix)sitive morality. In every society ^me pro* 
vision must be made for the distribution of pioperty. for the reprea, 
siohpf crime, and for the definirion of the private and public con- 
ditions Of individuals. It Iff no meaus follows that iho provision 

1 Y 
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takes the form of precisely ilctormined rules and principles. The 
' more primitive the society, the iiigher is the probability ^hat the 
customary observances, to which it is rather an undue contraction 
of langiiageHo refuse the iiamd^’of la^s, will l)o vague and shifting. 
Principles wliicli have never been reduced to writing, which have 
never been codified, whicli have never been formally announced by 
authority, which are guanlcd by no definite sanction, which may be 
the mere opinions or sentiments of the majority of bodies of 
men, arc the laws of early civilisation. Such principles are the 
subject matter of Comparative Jurisprudence equally with the 
sharply defined rules ostalJi.shcd and enforced by political superiors 
in the maturity of social life. Comparative Jurisprudence 
aims at tlio formation hy wide and careful induction of an 
approximately sound theory of tho progress of jural ideas, and of 
the legal institutions which ore tho outcome of jural ideas, from 
primitive to modern times. 

Comparative Jurispriuicnco, thus understood, forms a part of 
a wider study which i1 is ])ropoacHl to call Comparative Sociology. 
Socioli>5«y has boon termed by John Stuart Mill a convenient 
barbarism, 'J‘ljc thing itself is as now as the application of scien- 
tific methods to tho history of society aud of tho human mind. 
A now term is thcrefuro neccs'^ary. Sociology is encumbered with 
precisely tho same ambiguity a.s jurisprudence. Sociology may 
incai. tho tlu'ory oF society as it ougljt to bo, just as jurisprudence 
Horuotimos means tho thooiy of laws which ought to be imposed^ 
or it may mean tin* theoiy of tho progress of .society as it lias 
boon, aud tho expiauatiou of social forms wliicii actually exist. 
Tt is ill the latter son.so that the wm'd is used hero. Sociological 
inquiry obviously includes inquiiy into laws, and Into the t'us toms 
which in early societios arc tlio sul^titiite for la\Ys strictly so 
railed. Jt also iucludos niucli more. Language, mythology, 
religion, art, morals, politics, habits of life, all fall within iLs 
scope. d'lm distinguUhing mark of Comparative Sociology is 
that its Investigations are made by tlie method whicli has been 
illustrated from Com paratl\o Mythology and the science of lan- 
guage. 

The end, tlien, of Comparative Sociologj" i.s the tlioory of social 
progiess. Unquestionably, the comparative method must be the 
Kasis of tho future philosophy ot the origin ami development of 
society. At tho first touch of tl»<? historical method, the figments^ 
of The Social Conirifct and Tlv^r Lav* of Nalurc melted ipto con- 
genial air. Tho ce.iumativo method i.s not identical with the 
historical metho i.f hut soon after the application of the com- 


• Mill, .u ,)f I,' ^ic., voT. ii.p, t Maine, Vi!la;;e Oomhiuni* 

ties Ik. the Eual a’*d p. C. 
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paratiye method to any given subject, tliccuinix-uaiivc mctlicd and 
tho his*oncal method seem to coincide. 'I'h,. leasou of »l.is is. 
that lu the dopartmouts of knowledge v.-liidi havo hitherto beea 
treated by the comparalive lu^tliodfthe I:iwot d.‘Vt*K»pttic;u! prevails. 
J.he historical nietliod traevs tlio .s(ioCi,*''SiV(‘ iit tliu ^'rowtli 
of particular nations, or arU, or ui.ja.,-, Wii. k v. tin; Coiuparalivo 
method has been applied, i^ucccs-ivo ^ of j^rowili iiavv beou 
revealed by it. Nowheie does this elloct of the *'omjMrativo 
method appear more strikin^dy than in the ii^hf which the niur- 
phological classification of hingii.-igci tluow ila; liiofiay <n' 

language ill general. Tho historical uiv iiiod ‘.iv::>tio>od ihu old 
theories of tlie oriL*in of s'^ch.'ty ami lnw by briiiyiug them 
to the tost of the ascertained facts «>f tho 'J'iio t -/inparativo 

method must ro-construefc, with matfuial.s drawn alike fumi the 
pjist and tho present, a new odiliec in pL»oe of the demly stnic- 
tiiro which the hi torical nioihoil has .Nwept awiy. Tli\ limits 
of tho two methods are not tlio i»:une. 'ria; cli.nacfcii tic of 
history is that its aim is narrowc-d to a singh* of whj^ cts, His- 
tory is conccinctl with a given sot of fa<‘f^ nf a t;ivoii 
which occiirrod withiu a given time. Thevo taels it mn t >lato 
according to tho be.^t ovidonco that can hj obtain* I and these 
facts it must explain according to the nnst apfirovad p>im’:[»h‘-> of 
psychology and social phileviphy. The cliaiactto oi Mkial 
)>hilosopiiy, .using tlio term in the sense of flic thooi y o| pio- 

\nx*ss, is that it is co uxtonsive wiili ihu whole livid of social facts 
ami with tho wliole diiratiim of human society. Social plolo^ophy 
liocs not ask what wore tho events in tin* bio of a par/iruiai nati^m, 
or what w'as the rise, progress, .and decay of a paMionlar m.’jtitu- 
tion or art or belief. It asks w'hat arc tiie s'ovcssivc {>ctii>ds tn the 
development of tho buman race as a whole, lii'tory provides social 
philosophy with a part of tho evidonc© upon vJdch ifs goncrtilisa- 
lions may be founded. Social philosophy piovide.^ histury with a 
part of the explanation of the facts which lii'»toiy details, *J lie com- 
parative method has become tho motluKl ot s*k iat philosophy, as tho 
iiistoricai method is the method of hi.Hti>ry. Jt i.’> true that we caii- 
' not expect tho comparative inetho»i to yiehl .sneli clear and cert-uiu 
rc.sults in tho lields of jural and social imjniry as it lias produced 
in tlie study of Ianguag*‘*» and of myths. Not only are tHe 
piienoinena of human soci«*ty much more complex than th^ 
niiouoinena of lauguagu, i)Ut, as »5Jr llcniy M tine has observed,* 
they arc also much more at the mercy ot imJividuul volition. 

In the present state of oui knowdodge wc cannot* venture to^ hoj>e « 
for more than an approximation, to truth in the expiaoatioQ of 
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ancient and modern aspects of humanity. Just as a complete 
" history of mankind, if its every chapter were to be rendered per- 
fectly intelligible, would pre-suppose a complete social philosophy, 
so a complete social philosophy, &)uld such be framed, would 
pre-suppose a complete account of the past and present of the 
world. 

Tn the present age when the intellectual atmosphere is charged 
with physical science, and when flashes of new light, awakened 
by the methods of physical science, are bursting upon us from 
every quarter, the extension of those methods to the examination 
of human institutions and of the history of ideas was only a 
question of time. It cannot he said that this extension of method 
would not have taken place if Sanskrit had not been discovered. 
But there can be no doubt that the discovery of Sanskrit greatly 
accelerated the movement of the currents of speculation on society 
towards the direction in which they now flow. The discovery 
of Sanskrit, by leading to the discovery of the common origin of 
the Aryan nations, shifted all the land-marks of ancient history, 
and compelled historians to map out the past anew. This neces- 
sity arose just as the conditions of the mental climato of Europe 
had magniflod the importance of accurate investigations into 
fact. The consequence was a great improvement in the modes 
of historical research. Tiie past was called up from the dead 
to testify to the falsity of theories which had not quite perished. 
The sictual facts of early society were compared with the sy8tem.8^^ 
of Tjocke and Rousseau ; and the testimony which the historical 
method adduced cut away the last vestige of faith in the obi 
ideasi The need, however, was felt for something to fill the gap 
which had been opened in social theory. As in the old Qermaii 
legend, the spear which had made the wound wa.s the instrument 
which could heal it. The comparative method by its application 
to so much of the historv of the human mind as is included iu 
the history of language, had rendered inevitable the re-construc- 
tion of ancient history and the destruction of all theories of 
society which did not ultimately rest on facts. It was seen that 
the comparative method would yield theories which rested upon 
that foundation. The light which suddenly emanated from phi- 
lology when philology became a science, dispelled the past dark- 
ness and displayed the path of the future. Tnat philology became 
a science is due, as it nas been said, to the discovery of Sanskrit^ 
Had not the first Anglo-Indian students devoted their, leisure 
' to Sanskrit literature, the rise of comparative philology, of cora- 

E arative jurisprudence, and of comparative sociology, might 
ave been delaye^ for many years. 

It would be impossible in this sketch to give any adequate 
account of the large generalisations which comparative jurispru- 
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donee and the observation of early and savajje cominnnirics have 
submitted^ to the modern reader* Still less can any attempt 
be made to estimate the value of propositions which have been 
tentatively advanced as laws legal and social grc^wtli. The 
most that can be done is to mention very briefly some of the more 
celebrated assertions of which the original ground must again 
and again be examined by the future students of society, until 
those assertions have either been modified by the progress of 
induction or placed altogether beyond dispute. 

The greater part of Sir Henry Maine’s work on Ancient Law 
deals with periods in legal history suteequent to the formation 
of the family. He does not inquire how the relatiunshi|)s of 
father and son, of husband and wife, of master and slave, catno to 
1)0 recognised. The lines which he quotes from tlio Oilyssoy as 
illustrative of the earliest state of mankind pre-supposo mar- 
riage, as we understand it, because they speak of wives and 
children as specially co^nect^ with one man.* The department 
of study which has been called comparative sociology ponetratoH 
faithsr back into the history of the race. Sir John Lubl>t)ck 
has collected a large amount of evidence as to tho practices of 
savage nations, and he expresses his conclusions by saying that 
the natural progress of ideas of relationships is ; “ first, that a cbibl 
‘‘ is related to his tribe generally ; secondly, to hi.s mother and 
“ not to his father ; thirdly, to his father and not to his mother ; 
\ lastly, and lastly only, that ho is related to both.^f Sir Henry 
Maine takes the social group of which the typo is the Koman fanniy 
united under the power of the father as the starting point of )iis 
observations. He expressly says that to the question— whut aro 
the motives which originally prompted men to hold together ui tiio 
family union? Jurisprudence, unassisted by other BcienceSjis 
not competent to give a rcply-t The reply recently suggested m 
that marriage owes its origin to the dlspositiou to pci init to in- 
dividuals the exclusive enjoyment of what they had won in war. 

Difiering from Mr. McLennan, Sir John Lubbock 

exogamy or the custom of always marrying out of iho tribe aro^ 

from marriage by capture, and "that capture and 

•* could give a man the right to monopolise a 

‘‘ elusion of his follow clansmen ; and that hence, f ^ 1 

- ceisity for actual capture bad long ceased, the s;m W remain^ , 

** sary ^preliminary ip marriage.^ 


lilV ' - ^ 

However repulsive Iho view 
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mny appear to us that ia tljo earliest forms of social union mar^ 
, i‘ia;(C was unknown, and tliat the tio was first made hj^ violence 
and against the will of the woman, it is obviously most im. 
porlant tc^ know whether lhat riew is correct. This is one 
of the innumerable questions in which great service may 
be done to the advancement of knowledge by applying to 
the results of European thought tho test of Indian experi- 
ence, What is needed is evidence collected ly persons .able to 
estimate its value and to understand the kind of evidence 
required, — evidence such as the Aryan and Non- Aryan races of 
British India will supply in abundance. One class of facts would 
prove exceptionally useful. It has been remarked that the com- 
parative method has always lod to tho recognition of laws of 
ih.welopmont. Tho comparative method lias pointed to the pre- 
sence, ill communities which are in some degree advanced, of those 
phenomena which have been aptly termed “ Survivals.’* Tnstitu- 
ti()ii.s outlast their* purposes. But institutions were not founded 
without reasons whicli seemed snlficieut to those whose conscious or 
unconscious action establisiieil thorn. As society grows and its 
character changes, tho grounds of many of its rules and customs 
shift and finally sink by the force of the changes tJiomselves. Tho 
old principles and practices ar.o either totally abandoned, or en- 
dure still bearing traces of their origin plainly perceptible through 
moilifiod forms, or are maintained for reasons which are perfectly 
now, and wliich are the results of new social needs. ’ We do nqU 
now consider that mutilation of the head and face adds to pensomu 
attractiveness, or that masculine charms arc enhanced by tattooing 
tho botly. Yet, European ladies pierce their cars, and tlic Tich- 
horue case shows that tho practice of tattooing is not wholly obso- 
lete even amongst English gentlemen. The mock resistance of 
the bride which is common to so many nations, and the widely 
spread custom forbidding tho relatives of the bride to speak to tho 
relatives of the bridogrooin, and the relatives of the bridegroom 
to speak to the relatives of tlio bride, arc traces of a time when 
marriage by capture wa.s a storn reality.* In their funeral cere- 
monies the Cliinesc burn paper images in honour of tho dead . Tho . 
Romans used to throw dolls into the Tiber as a substitii tenor human 
sAcriiices. Each of those observances is a survival, indicating the 
former prevalence of cruelties like those of Dahomey, and of immo- 
lations analogous to Suttee. The value of survivals is that they 
are the best proof obtainable that the society in which they occur* 
tlias parsed tUrouglt «<he phases with which the institutions * repre- 
sented by the survivals wer j associated before the atrophy produced 
by progress bad set in. Like the rudimentary organs in animal 
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imfiirc, survivals point back to a time wlion that which linn 
withered •by diHUso was animated with energy and pnrpnso ; al- 
though the purposo may have implied lower Imbits of life. No 
more useful contribution CQuldllb mifdc to the literature of cton- 
parativc sociology than an account of Indian survivals. 

The earlier chapters of “ Ancient Law ” enuuciito a theory of {\w 
development of law from an epoch later than that wliich char- 
acterised by the " insulated groups held together by obodiehce to 
the parent.”* “ Themiates ” are judicial dcci.sions, i^olatt d 
judgments dictated to the judges in each separate rtiac hy di- 
vine inspiration-t As “ Themhfes are pronounced hy u sovereign, 
families, it is said, must not only have been formed bcfoio the 
period of ** Tfiemiateg' but also have been united in soimj 
crude political organisation.^ In tbo ** Hmrtistea '' Sir Henry 
Maine sees the germ of the law of advanced communitifNj} Tim 
progress is ihrougli the gradual accretion of a body of customary 
law, II to tho publication.of that law in primitive cotlo.sff of vvldcii 
the best known example is the Twelve Tables of Ibvme. Tln n 
follow the means by which, in progressive, societies, the ohi law 
i.s brought into harmony with new social roquiremeuU as they ^ 
continually arise. These are legal fictions, equity, and legis- 
lation.** Legal fictions are a.ssumptions which conceal or aftcct 
to conceal “ tho fact that a rule of law has uudergono 
alteration, its letter remaining unchanged, its operation 
Niug modified.*' The examples given are English Case Law, and 
the Roman Reaponsa Prudentum, Eipiity and Legislation are 
distinguished from legal fictions by tho circumstance that tho 
interference with tho law is open ami avowed, being tho result 
of the conscious application to states of fact of nioral principli-s 
which are regarded as fiupori<»r to those underlying the old Jaw, 
or of direct legislative enactment. A dear and succinct theory 
of this kind gives to the inquirer a tangible object to exarnino. 

It opens to tho Anglo-Indian two distinct paths of investigation. 
There is much evidence of tho existence amongst tho Non-Aryan 
races of India of forma of Communal marriago, and therefore of 
a state of society antecedent to the forinnlion of families. Ono 
problem is, what are the aspects which the cn.stomary ohservancq^i 
supplying the place of laws assume in societies of thi.s exceedingly 
primitive description? The other problem is, do the liistories 
qf Hindu and Muhammadan law siipjwrt a generalisation which 
has beeq framed, not,, indeed, entirely but principally, from tho 
facts of tho past of Europe ? These questions are uicntioDcd not • 
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as exhatisiing tlie suggestions which the theory offers, but as 
examples of a class of problems with which Indian okseevation 
should deal. 

Amongst the many profouitd rentarks of Sir Henry Maine none 
seems more likely to resist the attacks of criticism and none 
has obtained a speedier popular acceptance than the formula 
tliat progress has been a movement from status to contract. 
Status moans the personal conditions which are derived from 
the family union. The man who inherits from his forefathers 
the whole of his legal clothing of rights and duties, who 
finds a nicho in the legal relations of life ready for him which ho is 
only to occupy, is under Status. In so far as rights and duties are 
actfuired and imposed not hy birth but by the voluntary effort and 
consent of individuals, Status bos given way to Contract. Status 
fixed the legal position of tlie Female under Tutelage, and of the Son 
aud the slave under the power of the father of the family. Con- 
tract fixes the legal position of the woman who disposes of her own 
hand in marriage, of the child of full age wtio can suo and be sued 
by his father, and of the workman who possesses a recognised right 
to strike. The great interest to Indian administrators of this law 
of final development is that if the law of persons and the law of 
liberty are not really distinguishablo in archaic societies a new 
stimulus is given to reflection upon Indian proprietary riglit. 
Before British ride, was that which the introduction of modern 
iuristical conceptions has stamped with the name of property ^if 
laud a more personal right to a certain quantity of produce, a inero 
personal right to support based in family relationship or tribiil 
subordination ? Or did rights of cultivation sometimes wear tliat 
shape, and sometimes appear in forms analogous to those rights 
over the soil in Teutonic iCurope which the contact of Roman Law 
metamorphosed into feudalism ? In what Indian societies, and at 
what point in their development, did the conception of a distinct 
proprietary right to a definite portion of the earth’s surface, 
whether vested iu village communities, in families, or in individuals, 
take the place of a personal right to maintenance as against the 
father of tho family or the head of the tribe ? The analogies- 
between the village communities of the East ai\d West have l^n 
dwelt upon by Sir Henry Maine in his last work. Bui it is 
obvious that village commumties do not exist ** by nature. '' 
Even iu India the village community is not the ultimate social 
fact. Many stages of growth must have occurred before the 
formation of so Complex a group as the ordinary Indian yilla|;e. 
Although legal inquiry may pesbaps be satisfied to begin with 
* the village; community, social inquiry demands to know how the 
village commimily aroso. Evidence calculated to thrown light 
upou this point should be collected « by all thoso who have the 
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opportunity, more espeeiatiy by officers wboae duty calls tbem to 
the bordeffi of the empire or to hills peopled by wild and bar- 
barons tribes. 

It is not often that a course IrhicHT is eminently desimblo in the 
interests of science is seen at first sight to coincide with a course 
which promises extrication from immediate practical difficulties. 
Allusion has been made to the Panjab Laws Act» and to the Oudlt 
Laws Bill DOW before the Legislative Council, it is not easy to 
understand how the provisions with regard to customary law will 
l)e effectively administered unless means are taken to provide the 
Courts with written records of custom. No one who has had any 
experience at all of the vagueness of Indian judicial evidenco can 
doubt for a moment that if the rule of custom has to ho proved 
in every suit which falls under the sections relating to custom, the 
tendency of the Hindu and Muhammadan law to supplant local 
custom, the very tendency, in fact, which the sections aro designed 
to counteract, will scarcely receive a check. In England there is 
a body of Case Law which defines custom and the legal proof of 
custom with sufficient accuracy. In ludia custom has received 
no such definition. And if we require the same proof of cu.stom 
ill the courts of the Panj&b and Oudh as would be required by the 
Courts at Westminster, so much of each Act as relates to custom 
will practically remain a dead letter. We shall have proclaimed 
to the Sikhs and the Patbaus and the Beluchis that we are about 
t\grant them their own customary laws, and we shall go on ad- 
ministeriug the elaborate system of the Hindu and Muliaiurnadan 
jurists. 

Much stress has very properly been laid upon tho importance of 
rescuing district and settlement records from destruction, and of 
interpreting their technicalities in such a way as to render the 
facts they contain available for the Information of tho general 
public. There are few tasks more useful than the exanaination of 
these documents, and the compendious statement of their results. 
But those documents are, in the legal phrase, no more than second* 
ary evidence of the social state of India, and, like all historical 
evidence, they cannot be expanded at pleasure. If we really want 
to know what the customs and ideas of the people are, the best and 
the simplest plan is to go and ask the people themselves. In 
recent^ Panjib settlements it has been the practice to compile 
s^tementa of tribal and local custom called in the vernacular 
Riv^ These statements of tribal and local custom originat- 

ed in the Village Administration Paper, ~aQ accodnt of the tencMte^ ^ 
mutuid rights and duties, and ctti^marj|r observances of the village 
proppetors and the village servants, which was drawn up for ei^ • 
separately at the first settlement of land. Subsequent* 
ly it wsa seen that custpms were in- some cases eoextensifS 

. I z 
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with the tribe, and in other cases coextensive ivith localities 
of considerable size, and that thus large bodies (ff custom 
prevailing in wide circles^ mi^t be recorded at a single 
stroke. Accordingly local and tnbal records have been made in 
some districts, where the village administration papeir contains 
no more than the matters which relate exclusively to the constU 
tution of the village as such, and the exceptions, if any, to the 
general custom of the locality or tribe. The main object of these 
compilations has been the collection in writing of rural usages 
affecting land. It is obvious that the customs which have acquir- 
ed the force of law under the Paujab Laws Act might be compiled 
in a precisely similar way. A scries of questions might be compos- 
ed calculated to elicit exhaustive answers on all the subjects men- 
tioned in tho section of the Act which has recognised the customs 
of the country as law. These .questions might be put to the head- 
men of tribes and villages in public assembly throughout the whole 
province, taking evovy district in succession. The answers might 
be received by a responsible officer, and to the record thus framed 
the force of a settlement record might be communicated ; that is 
to say, tho Courts would presume the statement of custom 
contained in the record to be true, and the burden of proof would 
be on those who impugned it. There would then be no danger of 
the introduction of a rule of Hindu or Muhammadan law. It is 
probable that tho recorded statement of custom would scarcely 
ever be contested. Whatever may be thought of the necessity^of 
tho scheme proposed from tho point of view of the exigencies of 
administration, there can be no question but that a full record of 
Panj&b custom would be of inestimable value to the student of 
primitive juridical ideas. 

Of course the Indian phenomena to which this article refers 
are not the physical phenomena of the Indian continent, but 
the phenomena of Indian society. Justice will no doubt be done 
to botany, geology, and kindred sciences in the Imperial Gazet- 
teer which is now under preparation. The Imperial Gazetteer will 
iilso deal with statistics. To those who feel any sympathy with 
the native sarcasm which gives to Ango-Indian rule the name of 
the Reign of Statistics — Ndbaha k6 raj — the observation made by 
Dr. Hunter* that statistics form an indispensable complement of 
civilisation may seem a disputable proposition, if the kind of 
civilisation meant be that which we can introduce into India, Th 
collect Indian statistics is no doubt one method of abse^ing 
Indian phenomena. But the sort of observation which is of most 
iise to the stndeht ci btiman devriopment is concerned rather 
with the nature than with the number of the facts observed. *It is 


* aunala'ef Uursil Boh^al, p. xeo. 
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far more important, for example a cine to the interpretation of (he 
social standing of Hindus, that we should know the con* 
ditioDS of marriage amongst them and the ideas which are 
associated with the tie, than that wA should have mtjre or leas 
accurate information as to the number of marriages which tako 
place in a given district within a given time. The im> 
portance of satistics in their most direct and obvious bearing 
^n practical administration is in no danger of being imdcrratCil. 
The proportion of male to female births in particular places 
is of the utmost consequence in connection with tlio suppression 
of infanticide. There is no other method of testing new meastires 
designed to check particular offences than to collect and compare 
the number of offences and convictions subsequent to the amend- 
ment of the case with the number under tiie law Ireforo the atnoitd- 
inent was made. The increasing pressure of popttlation on the soil, 
and the degree in which irrigation works or the introduction of 
new industries may be brought to relieve lliat pressure, can only 
lie estimated by numerical statements. These considerations are 
so obvious that it is needless to dwell upon Ibem. It is sulfieient 
to remark that, to the jurist and to the student cf social progro.ss, 
proofs of the prevalence of crimes of a 'certain class or of the ex- 
cess of one sort of occupation over another, nro chiclly valuable 
in so far as they throw light n\v>n the whole social condition of the 
people. The statesman wishes to know what is the cnect of lus poU- 
ev and he turns to statistics for his evidence ; not l)ecsu.«e slatisiic-s 
arc unimpeachable, but because they arc tlm best evidence bo can 
obuin. The student of social progress inquires 
occupations are most prevalent, not before or after .r " 

enaefmont, but amongst people of a given 

supply him with a partial answer. But unto he is .iblo to connect 
tl.i'^focts which are supplied by sUtistics with the knm^ nto and 
other known habits of the people, statistics aro for bun compat.i 
lively unfniitful. It is not sufficient for him to know- that 
the Agricultural communities of India the most iisiial form j - 
prietery right is joint-ownership, and that cattle-theft »''u j‘oiise 
LeaSir are the most frequent offences ijgamst property Ho 
must liable to explain why land should h® held m 
how it happens that Indian thieves are ^ J* • , i 

their Tieighbour’s catUe, and to dig ‘h/ough Jcir 

mi8<5h*evou« tyrant, nnlcau the l**”*^® ^ y ^ 

and acted oe. It cannot fce repeated too often that the uc 
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ductions of political economy, so far as they rest on moral 
and psychological principles, not on physical facts, are based 
upon hypotheses which are not strictly true even of the mercan- 
tile countipes of Europe, and wMch are very far indeed from 
the truth in a land so much under the sway of custom as the 
British empire in the East. It is not true, it is very far from 
the truth, that the landlords and tenants of India are guided in 
the pursuit of wealth solely by an enlightened view of their self- 
interest. It is not true, it is very far from the truth, that Indian 
artisans whose hereditary employments fail them will turn their 
hands to trades yielding an equal or superior return. The doctrine 
of “ Laissezfaire may be an admirable doctrine in countries 
where industry and enterprise are strong, capital abundant, and 
intelligence widely diffused. But we cannot afford to act upon 
tho doctrine of ** Laiasez faire ** in India. We must continually 
be on our guard to test the theorems of nolitical economy by au 
appeal to actual facts. Statistics provide the instrument by which 
to measure the amount of truth which those theorems contain when 
applied to Indian society. 

Tho evils which have resulted from the juxta-position of a 
highly civilised people with the primitive races of this country 
afford a fertile theme to those who are more prompt to be indignant 
at wrong than able to view with justice the inevitable difficulties 
of Indian Government. The British rule, it is admitted, has extir- 
pated thugs, abolished suttee, diminished infanticide, repressed br^-* 
gandago, and put an end to the wars of Indian potentates. But, it 
IS urged, the life of the people is neither happier nor better than 
it was in the old days. For the exactions of native rulers we have 
substituted a systematic taxation, of which the incidence is D)oro 
severely felt, partly because the economical principles of taxation 
are far less intelligible to the native mind than the arbitrary fiat 
of a despot, and partly because rebellion, the last resource of des- 
perate men. is known by sad experience to be hopeless. If we 
have extinguished the crimes of a turbulent society, we are also 
e.xtinguishing its virtues, and are arming the cunning and the 
unscrupulous with the might that belonged to the brave and the 
strong. We have gloried in " breaking down thp barriers of caste 
and creed ; '' and in declaring, according to the most approved prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, that in the eye of the law all men'* are 
equal, and, according to the most approved principles of political^ 
econoipy, that all men must equally be left to take care of^them- 
, selves. But we have failed to perceive or liave forgottou that 
native morality hiui neither been . largely affected by commerce 
por subjected to the influences of Roman law and Christian doc- 
trine. Native morality, if we except that of the more respectable 
merchants Nvho have learnt in trade the, pecuniary value of good- 




faith, is at its best coextensive with the family or the tribe, 
not wifc mankind at large. In primitive societies robbery is* 
not distinguished from legitimate warfare ; and we are indeed 
deluded- if we suppose thatf beeJuse dacoity is punishable under 
the Indian Penal Code a stranger has ceased to be regarded as 
an enemy whom any one may righteously plunder by cheating 
if he dare not plunder him in arms. Our eager encouragement 
of the growth of individual right and our contempt for caste 
distinctions are surely undermining the only kind of morality 
that the people possess, and for the foundations we remove we 
have absolutely nothing to substitute that could be accepted by 
the natives. The people may have been rescued from the tender 
mercies of hereditary tyrants, but they have been delivered over 
to the tender mercies of perjured usurers and corrupt subordinate 
officials The Village Communities are breaking up. In these 
peaceful times, loyalty to the caste, to the clan, to the family, 
has become superfluous. Any peasant can bring a suit against 
his brother or prefer a false charge against the head of his 
tribe. The people are rapidly learning the lesson which law 
teaches, to treat <all men alike ; and tliis means that men aro 
beginning to cheat their fathers and sons and lyrtMbreii of the 
clan, with as little compunction as would have been felt in old 
times for the pillage of a passing caravan or the sack of a tlre^ 
tant home9tead. We may have rebuilt a shattered empire. 

' J3ut the superstructure is crushing the society on wliinh it rests. 

How'cver extravagant many of these charges may appear, 
it is impossible not to own that in some of them there is a certain 
.substratum of truth. Easy as it would ho to take up a brief 
for defence or extenuation on each count of the indictment, 
that task would be beyond the pre.sent purpose. Whether onr 
rule has hitherto been beneficial to the people, or has merely 
introduced a new order of evils in place of the old order of evils 
which it has swept away, history alone ran decide. For the future 
there isgood hope. Our knowledge of the Indian races is becoming 
fuller, clearer, and more systematic. Above all, the increase of 
' attention to the philosophy of past progress is teaching us to realise 
distinctly the depth of the gulf which severs piimitivo from 
modern ideas. The danger of supposing our own institutions 
and'bur own hypothetical deductions to be of universal application, 
^and of misinterpreting the institutions of the country, is diminish* 
ing d^y by day. Considering tho large advance in science which 
is due to Indian studies, the raoH despoudbnt and the most* 
indignant champions of impracticable ideals may surely look 
Wk upon the past of British India with as much pride as 
regret Whatever be the view taken of tho effect of English Govern* 
*nent upon the happiness, ofc people, there is one conception of 
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the significance of Indian conquest which cannot fail to bring 
t!onsoiatioa to those who at heart desire the service e of hu- 
manity. It may bo that the Hindu or Musalman who has 
acquired a smattering of English literature or a smattering of 
Anglo-Indian Law is no better and no wiser than bis forefathers. 

It may be that the countryman whose fields are never safe from the 
machinations of the village banker, is no happier than his ances- 
tors who any day might see from the village tower of refuge their 
harvest swept off by a raid. We may not have added an inch to 
the moral stature of our Aryan brother,” or lightened his burden 
by the weight of a straw. But this is beyond question, — that all 
thorough investigation by rigorously scientific methods in Langu- 
age, in Mythology, in Juridical History, and in Social Philosophy 
will yield good fruit in due time. To discover, analyse, and explain 
Indian phenomena is to enlarge human experience, and to con- 
tribute with certainty to the advance of human development by 
the sure improvement of its theory. 

The general conclusion is plain. It is that the investigation of 
Indian phenomena should be conducted, as it now is being conducted, 
on those principles which regulate inquiry into every department 
of merely human knowledge. It is not suggested that no knowledge 
is attainable except such as can emerge scatheless from the tests of 
that logic which the history of the inductive sciences has elabo- 
rated. That question is very far beyond the present scope. It 
is maintained that if we would understand tho facts of the, * 
society which it is our fate to disintegrate and which it is our duty 
to reconstruct, we must set about our task armed with those 
methods of observation and reasoning which have already pro- 
duced such great results in Philology, Mythology, and Jurispru- 
dence. The extreme complexity of the facts before us, and tho 
necessity that these facts should be examined with a full con- 
sciousness of their connection with similar facts in the past and 
present of Europe and of other parts of the world, are the great 
difficulties in our way. Yet we can have confidence in the 
Comparative Method, and can l)elieve that no truthful analysis of 
customs which actually obtain, and of ideas which form the ■ 
mental stock of the people we govern, can fail to be of service to 
those whose experience and information is other than our own al- 
thougli directed to the same end. In this faith we should patiently 
vivisect the society that lives and moves before us, concientiousiy , 
recording what we see with our owu eyes, and hear with opr own 
* ears, in the certainty that such labours will supply knowledge of 
great value to [ndian statesman, and data of great utility to men 
of moilern learning, whose aim it is to explain human progress by 
ascertaiDing the origin and 'marking the successive phases of 
Language and Law and Society. * . 
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These remarks have not been made with any aftcctation 
of knowledge which it would take a life lime to acquire. Thef 
have arisen spontaneously from a very obvious course rf 
reading, and from a very shdl-t acquaintance with some of the 
practical diflScuUies of Indian rule. There is no pretence of 
original research in the vast subjects which have been han- 
dled, Some of the reflections offered may possibly he novel ; 
but they are based upon facts which have been collected by others. 
The recoggised autliorities have been used, and have been used 
freely. It is hoped iliat the attempt to gather into a single focus 
a few of the rays of light which recent investigations have thrown 
upon the manner in which the languages, the ideas, and tho social 
peculiarities of ancient and modern India should bo observed, and 
to connect the kindling of the new spirit of inquiry with past 
history of Indian studies, may prove in some degree interesting 
and perhaps even suggestive to those who caro to understand tho 
nation whoso affairs tliey administer. 

C. Lewis Tuppkr. 
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Leonidas the Spartan 
Tlmt wave- washed pass hath ta'en, 

Whore, raid dark oak-crowns, Mount (Eta frowns 
Over the fair blue main. 

Calm he awaits, at those famed sea-gates, 

The rush of the Persian host, 

While his spears' glad sheen gleams bright between 
The mountain and the coast. 

Light-hearted, as when one who runs 
In the great Olympian race, 

Feels that the mighty crowd full soon 
Will hail him first in place ; 

So, thro' the gazing ranks he strains 
Exultant toward the goal, 

Though o'er his joy-thrilled heart not yet 
The shouts of victory roll. 

Now the high festal Days assert 
Their venerable reign, 

Wl)cre the summer moon's soft glory floods 
Alpheus’ sacred plain ; 

Where to hold the proud Carneian games 
The Spartan warriors throng, 

And the victor-minstrels' chants resound 
Eurotas’ shores along. 

And though against them speed amain 
The myriads of the East, 

Natheless the Greeks thro’ Pelops* land 
Will keep their solemn feast ; — 

Will keep the feast with splendour meet 
Meanwhile Leonidas, 

Obedient to the State's command, 

Till death will hold the pass. 

Three hundred chosen men-at-arms 
That glorious Chief surround, 

Who over on the battle-day 
First iu the front are /ound. 
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The flower of all the band ard they, 

Wflb march with him to war, 

Each in his mail of proof shines ^Icar 
And glittering as a star. * 

Bright memories haunt the hallowed groutfl, 
The soft enchanted air, 

Northward, Pelides’ well-loved stream 
Steals thro' the valley fair. 

Lo, stately (Eta towers aloft ! 

Where Zeus' immortal son 
Bose from bis couch of Are to heaven, 

His earthly sufferings done. 

The Spartan loves no chase so well, 

As the wary foe to track. 

No music like the joyous flutes 
That sound to tho attack : 

The war-shout thrills his cold, proud breast 
With passionate delight, 

As in Pyrrhic play on a festal day, 

So bounds be to the light 

But woe to him who trembles, 

Or falters in the Held, 

Woe to the shuddering cow^ard 
Who throws away his shield ! 

Henceforth an outcast, loathed and shuuucd. 
He treads his native earth. 

The jest of old and young— -yea, spurned 
By her who gave him birth. 

Now o’er Olympus’ snow-crowned hcigld 
The Persian King sweeps on, 

South thro’ Thessaha’s smiling vales 
From savage Macedon. 

Achaia shakes beneath bis tread, 

He skirts the Malian sea, 

And, awful in repose, lies campctl 
By stern Thermopylae. 

Now, as the Persian hordes surged near, 
^joiclng in their might. 

Chill tenor seized and froze the Giwk.% 

Ahd their hearte grew ripe for flight *, 

But the King’s voice is as a god s, 

ThaCt voice they all obey. 

Still 'gainst tho foe tho p^ they ‘keep 
Submissive to bis swaj. 
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Lo ! where the Spartans gninrd the wall ; 

They wrestle and they run, 

As careless men, who lie eas|, 

Aft€5: a victory won. 

As happy boys at play they sport 
In the soft translucent air. 

Or in the grateful shade reclined, 

They comb their flowing hair. 

•‘Now tell me, Demaratus, 

What manner o' men be Jhey, 

Who, blithe as guests expect the feast, 

Await the battle- Jay ? 

Brave champions have I seen, but ne’er 
Since mortal man drew breath, 

Heard I of those who, even as babes, 

Smile in the face of death. 

“ Sir King,” said he, “ that smile’s more* drca<l 
Than other warriors* frown ; 

Stern as the fir-cappM peaks are they, 

That o’er their land look down. 

Thy myriads may not quell their hearts ; 

No victory shall thou know, 

Till each and all have fallen in fight, 

Their faces to the foe I ” 

Now, flushed with proud ancestral fame, 

The haughty Modes rush on, 

‘ * This hour,” they say, ” shall wash away 
The stain of Marathon/’ 

Vainly they vaunt, who ne’er had met 
With foes untaught to yield. 

Their javelins break, like brittle reeds, 
Against the mighty shield. 

On to the front, Hydarnes ! 

Defeat thou raay'st not know, 

When Xerxes views thee from above, 

The Immortals charge below 1 
But as out to sea storm-beaten rocks 
The thundering billows fling, 

Even so the Spartans huri them back, 

And thrico up-sprang the King. 

His stem eyes flash with the.ragc and hate 
That a baffled despot knows. 

But proud and glad as a^victor-gqd 
Each Grecian warrior glows. 
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No other land^ nor other age 
S#ch a feat of arms might boast, 

For two long days they had fought and won,— 

A handful ’gainst a hos(S 

13ut who is he, who with stealthy tread, 

As a murderer in his flight, 

Steals wolf-like toward the Persian camp, 

Thro’ the deepening, dim twilight ? 

They seize him at the outer guard. 

He kneels before the King — 

Now tell mo true, thou craven Greek, 

What tidings may’st thou bring ?’* 

“ A gloomy mouhtain-path there is. 

That winds o’er CEta’s crown. 

And to the eastward of the pass. 

Thro’ the woodlands dark goes down : — 

Give mo, O King, rich store of gold. 

And I will be thy guide, 

And lead thee, swooping on their rear, 

Adowu the mountaiu'Side ! ” 

Tims Ephialtes, and henceforth 
II is thrice -accursed name, 

Glares thro* tlie darkness of tlie past, 

In characters of flame. 

Amid the traitors of albtiiiic 
The Prince and Cliief is he. 

Who led the Persian, when the Greek 
Fell at Thermopylae 

’Tis now the first watch of the night, 

And every sound is still. 

The waves arc sleeping on tlic sea. 

The leaves upon the hill. 

When up that wild and lonely track, 

Far o’er A.sopns* flood, 

JJydarnos, and his armed men, 

Prc.sa hotly Hiro’ the wood. 

High up the rough ascent they toil, 

They spurn inglorious rest, 

Till, as the reddening Morn blushed fair, 

Lo, (Eta’s shaggy crest ! 

Where a thousand Phocian men-at-arms 
Near the mountain-suminrt stand, 

.Well may they keep that peri Iona steep, 

*Who guard their own loved lanJj 
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Each in his place the foe they face. 

With glittering helm and spear. 

When thro’ the rilence of the dawn 
Tb(v rustling leaves thdy hemr* 

But they turn and yield the bloodless field, 

As the scathing arrows flew. 

Faithless to Freedom and to Greece, 

To their own selves untrue. 

Now, in prophetic signs well-skilled. 

And ancient mystic lore, 

Megistias the sooth-saycr 

Hath conned his victims o’er. 

But when the Greeks gazed on his face. 

The boldest scarce drew breath, 

Clear in his awe-struck eyes they read 
Their onward-rushing death. 

Now downward thro' the wood the scouts 
Arc hurrying on amain. 

Dread sounds the beat of their flying feet, 

As toward the camp they strain — 

And far and fast, Hko a truinpct-blast. 

The warning voice sounds clear, 

All’s lost, ye may not save the pass, 

The Persian’s In the rear I " 

Then, calm amid the tumult, 

Leonidas uproso. 

But his eyes flashed bright with the battlc-iight. 
As a stormy sunset glows. 

“ Most shameful life, most glorious death, — 

Lot others choose who will ! 

But, Spartans, ^oe must keep our ground. 

And fight the Pas.sago still. 

“ What death more blest than thus to fall 
For Sparta in the ranks ! 

Though wo ne'er may tread on summcr-cves 
Eurolas’ flowery banks ; 

Though wo may rouso the door no more 
Thro* the fair Laconian glades. 

But Hermes, with relentless waud, 
f Shall lead us to the shades. 

„ How cordJ we seek onr fathers' homos, 

And the people say, — 

Back iiavo wo come, wlip darcil not throw 
Our well-loved lives away ? 



How could we face our warlior-}>eere, 

43r the haughty matrons greet t 
Our city's very stones would riso* 

And spurn our coward foeUl 
** Not this the choice of Heracles, 

Oar ancestor diviuo, 

Nor this the choice of a Spartan King^ 

Of his old heroic lino. 

rJor, Spartans, yours, from the linoago proud, 
Of the Dorian victors sprung. 

Fur whom Tcrpamlcr timed his lyre, 

For^whom Tyrticus sung. 

** So, with calm brows and joyful hearts, 

. On, brothers, to the fight, 

And future, generations 
Our epitaph shall \wito, 

How three hundred Spartans fought and f»dl, 
By the the sido of tho murmuring seas, 

Lc<l by Leonidas the King, 

Of tho race of Heracles ! 

Thus ho, whereat his warriors cheered, 

And tho mighty battle-shout, 

Breathing their tcrriblo resolve, 

O'^r clilT and wave rang out, 

Aq< 1 firm tho men uf Thospicc stood. 

From iige to age goes down. 

Linked with the gloTNiis Spartan name, 

Their blood-bought high renown. 

Twas then that Diencces 

Tliosc deathless words out-spoko. 

That cling to his bright name for aye, 

As ivy round an oak. 

Their shafts," said one," "o'crcloud the sun. 
And art thou not dismayed ? 

Not so, l)y royal Zeus,” said ho, 

** Wo fight them in tlic shade ! " 

But now tue foes were closing in 
Before them and belli nd. 

And tlioy fushed forth to meet their dcwith, 

• With a stocn but tranquil mind, 

And their bosoms throbbed with a g»>tl-liko Joy, 
^iVs the lofty Dorian strain • 

Burst glorious from tho fi^ormy flutes, 
Far-souudiug o’er the maiir 
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As a mountaiii-*torrent thunders down 
Toward a vast majestic grave^ 

Where the great sea foams against the shore. 
Fierce rolling wave on wave. ^ 

And the blue streak cleaves the billows green. 
Swift darting from the land,— 

Even so the Persian and the Greek 
Are fighting hand-to-hand. 

Full many a deed was wrought that day, 

Tho brave man thrills to hear ; 

Full many a bigh-souled chieftain felt 
The weighty Spartan spear. 

For tho Greeks have left tho sheltering wall. 
They sally from the pass. 

And drive tho Persian toward the sea, 

And tho terrible morass. 

Till their stalwart arms arc weak they strike, 
And tho boldest foemen quail, 

Till the javelins, dyed in many a hoart, 

Are shivered on the mail : 

Then flashed the well-tried swords, but now, 
As the deadly Persian ring 
Draws closer — as falls a tower, so fell 
Leonidas the King. 

But the breast of each Greek warrior swelled 
With a great and glorious grief ; . 

Tlioy yield no ground, but fight around 
Tho body of their Chief. 

Four times tho myriads of the East 
Press on to the attack. 

Four times tho uuconquered sons of Greece 
Have hurled those myriads back ! 

But as the battlo raged amain. 

The call of Death they hear. 

When Hydarnes down tho mountain-track 
Cotrtes surging on tho roar. 

Back toward the pass their way they cleft, 
With dauntless mion and proud, 

Though wounded sore, their Chief they bore 
Through the fatal arrow-cloud. 

A gently-rising slope there is 
Within tho narrow way. 

Where, faint ^nd bleeding, but unquclicd. 
The hotocs stand at bay:' 
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And calm*— yea, joyous as before. 

When charging in the van, 

Around their Leader's welHoved corpi^e* 

Fall fighting to a manT * 

So fought, so died tho Greeks. They laid 
The warrioji where they fell, 

Where the mighty murmuring Ocean ehauU 

« His passionate furcwolL 
Hiere tho far-resounding billows break — 

What sepulchre more meet 
Than the dust, tlnit, when they rushed to war. 

Was hallowed by tlieir feet ? 

And though the unconquciablc Pass* 

Be conquered by the fwn, 

'J'hough tlio snowy coluj^s shine no more 
Near bright JOemeters fane : 

'Tis graven on thb hearts of men, 

And through ail Time shall ring,, 

How the Spartans and tlio Thespians fell, 

With Leonidas the King. 

C. A Kni.i/v. 

* “ The paw* itself was never what was once a narrow detil*' Inu* 
stormed l»y main force. The wateis a broad and swampy plain If 
tlw Malian CJiilf have retired so Korlk*9 
far to tho uorlh-cast o.s to extend 





